A FAIR WIND HOME 


Ed Ellis returns home to his mother’s inn near 
Boston after three years away. He brings back gold 
and riches which change the lives of his mother, his 
brother Nate, and the rest of the family. Mrs. Ellis 
thinks the gold should be returned to its previous 
owne^r %nd discovers that he is I^inggold the 
notorious pirate. 

A story of adventure a9d love in the United 
States of the eighteenth century. 
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This is the story threj men : Nathan Ellis, of Massa- 
chusetts, Francis Carnavon, of (?ork, and Maynard Cantril, 
a ship-builder of Somerset, in the Province of Maine. The 
time of the story is the seventeen-hundreds before the 
Revolution, between any periods of war there may be. Wars 
are for^iistorians, and this is not a work of history. In fact, 
an historian might find that liberties have been taken and 
that little attempt has been made to reproduce accessories of 
'the perioM Those who wish battles and massacres may 
imagine tlnjn as taking place when and where they did; but 
there were times when people wqfked and built, and this is 
the story of three men of peace who lived in one of those 
piping times. 

‘New Somerset' was a pre-colonial name for the North-east 
Province, and for the name Somerset I have picked the 
brains of history; but this is all. The people, the names, the 
geography, the town of Somerset up the Crookshank River 
are fiction, and I doubt if there are, or ever were, any suqh 
swamps as ‘The Flowage’ within ten miles of Bosfon. * 




T he Lord only knew what Edward Ellis had been up 
to or where he had been for three years, but he had 
jcertainly brought home some fine presents. For his 
mother and the girls, he had rolls of dress silk in three 
colours, blue, yellow and pink. For Nathan, his brother, he 
had a gun^not new, but better than new because it had been 
used and Kjnbered up by someone who liked guns. Its ram- 
rod was of some kind of tough, ojjed wood, black like ebony; 
its powder-horn was of ivory, carved round with a line of 
little running men. It was a beautiful gun. Edward didn’t 
say what he had brought for his father. He hadn’t known Pa 
had died while he had been away. 

Away where? Nathan wondered. At first Edward did not 
say. He arrived home in the middle of a rainy April night 
and no one had so much as heard him come. 

Ma and the girls, Betsey and Caroline, were asleep upstairs, 
Natjjan in the room off the kitchen. Usually he slept Ughtly, 
for now with Pa gone all the responsibility was trti him. 
Horses’ hoofs on the cobblestones automatically waked him; 
he would hear them clop off the turnpike into the inn yard 
and know he would have to get up to tend to some late 
traveller. But the night Ed got home Nathan didn’t hear a 
sound. 

At fou4 in,the morning, when he got up to build the fires, 
he saw that someone had come in, piled all the logs ther» 
were into the hearth and was sleeping on a settle dragged in 
front of a tremendous heap of coals. 
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The spring morning was rainy and cold. A nasty, grey light 
filtered through the window-panes, and Nathan's first 
thought was that now he'd have to go out to th/i sly^d in the 
wet ai?d bring more wood before he could get ^is fires going. 

Fellow hadhis gall — come in like that, burn^p all the fire- 
wood. Well, he'd soon find out a thing or two. Nathan 
strode round the table. 

He stumbled ovel: a pair of filthy sea boots flung down in 
front of the *'a’nbers. Beside them lay a horrible heap of 
clothes which starflf of mud flats, vessel-bilge — it was hard to 
say. Nathan's jaw dropped with outrage when he saw the 
coverlet the fellow was sleeping under. It was the yellow 
quilt from his mother’s bed in the room off the parlour, un- 
used since Pa's death. Ma hadn't felt like sleeping in there 
alone. She'd cleaned the loom, washed all the things — 
Nathan recalled what a job she'd had with this heavy quilt, 
getting it dried and aired in all the rainy weather Now this 
tramp had it wrapped around his stinking self; he must have 
gone into that room and ^ 

Nathan reached out to haul off the cover and give the man 
a shaking up. His hand dropped in mid-air. 

There was a dirty, blood-stained bandage around the 
fellow's head. A matted mess of hair and whiskers covered 
his face and neck. That was all Nathan could see showing, 
but something said, TTiis isn't a tramp, this is Ed, and his 
hand dropped gently down to the rounded-up shoulder under 
the coverlet. ' 

The sleeper jerked. He stared up out of a pair of glazed 
eyes. '‘I was cold. I went into Pa's room. He wasn't there." 
He rolled over, shoved his awful face out of sight and slept 
again. 

Nathan felt numb and shaking. All this time they'd 
thought Ed must be dead. No word from him, no way even 
to let him know Pa was gone. Now, when he'd come back, 
the first place he'd made a bee-line for was P^'s loom, and 
iPa not there. The tears backed up, hot and stinging, behind 
Nathan's eyelids. Before he could stop himself, he put both 
arms around Edward, laid his cheek against the flat back. Just 



by the feel he would have known it was Ed. He and Ed 
had warmed themselves td|ether in bed on too many cold 
winter yjghk for Nate to mistake the long, tough body, hard 
and limber the same tim^. But thin now. Thin down to 
the bones. 

The yellow quilt had the faint fragrance that was on all 
Ma's things, but right through it you could smell vessel- 
bilge, or whatever it was, foul and amrftoniac, on Ed. The 
wound under the r^on his head had bled aod dried. Blood 
was matted in his hair, oTi his® whisker j.* There were dark 
purple, almost black shadows undbr his eyes, and the little 
piece of his cheek showing was greenish-tan. 

He looked to be hurt bad, got to be cleaned up and tended 
to right away. There’d have to be hot water and soft rags, 
and stuff. Better get Ma. 

Still — no. Filth like this wasn’t any job for the women- 
folks. ^ 

Nathar? pot up. He stuck an iron tub under the pump, 
pumped it*half full of water. Then he hauled it over to the 
hearth and shoved it into the middle of the pile of hot 
embers. 

As he straightened up he saw that Ed was awake, watching 
him. He guessed Ed was grinning — there was a gleam of 
teeth through the whiskers — ^but, in that mat, it was hard to 
say. Nate felt his own face split apart in a stiff, foolish grin 
that he didn’t seem able to control. 

Ed said, 'Tou old devil. Grown up to be the sizefof Tman, 
anj^way.” 

His voice was hoarse and shaky like an old man’s, and for 
a moment Nathan couldn’t say anything, only stand there 
with the grin on his face that wasn’t really a grin. Then he 
managed, in a kind of choke, “Ed, my God, what’s happened 
to you?” 

Ed grunted something — it sounded like “Fell in the 
brook’’-5'but he went right on, not explaining. “Where’s the 
folks, Nate?” 

“Ma’s upstairs. She sleeps there now.” Nate stopped, wait- 
ing for his voice to steady. 
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Ed Iqoked up at his face. “I guessed something was wrong 
when I didn’t find them in the ttedroom last night,” he said. 

Naternodded. As far back as he could remei«be{„^a and 
Pa had always slept in the do^vnstairs bedroom. 

“■WTien wa<i it?” » 

“December. There was a kind of lung fever around. We 
all had it; but Pa ... he couldn’t seem *to tlirow it off. It 
happened quick. Wy all thought he was better, he was sitting 
up in bed wrk^g a letter to you, in case you . . . and then 
Ma looked and hcjivas gontf.” * * 

Ed lay still, looking at ‘nothing, and Nathan thought, I’ve 
had all Ais time to get used to it, but it must be hitting Ed 
hard. Must have been the last thing he expected. Pa wasn’t 
old, only in his forties. He ought to have had years yft. 

Funny Ed didn’t wake someone up last night. If I’d got 
home after all that time with no news and found that bed- 
room empty, I couldn’t have waited to know, ^ut he was 
done up, that must’ve been it. And right now the hadn’t 
ought to talk, he ought to be tended to. ' 

Nate thrust a tentative finger into the tub of water, but it 
was barely warm. He could heat some water in a basin 
though, and dress the wound on Ed’s head. 

Lord, he thought, while he filled the basin and thrust it 
on to ±e hot coals. I’m running around like a hen. 

“Come on,” he said. “Let’s start scraping you out from 
. ynder that mess.” 

said, “Where’s the letter?” 

“Letter? Oh, Pa’s letter, you mean. Ma’s got it put airay.” 

“You read it? Know what it says?” 

“No. Pa sealed it. None of us read it.” 

“Ma has,” Ed, said. “Unless she’s changed some.” 

“Oh, no, Ed, she wouldn’t,” Nate said, )olted. 

Of course, Ed had been fighting mad at Ma the night he 
ran away, but three years was a long time to hang on to it. 

“Unless,” Nate went on, “she might’ve thought you 
jveren’t coming back. Lord, you old cuss, we thought you 
were dead.” 

He grinned down at his brother with affection. 
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Ed didn’t grin back. He^y looking at the fire. 

‘T sent word home,” he said. “Didn’t you get it?” 

“No,*>wim we had. That^st afternoon. Pa . . .*he kind 
. of kept sayii^ ” 

“He leave any will? Besides the letter?” 

Cut off short, Nathan gazed down at him. After three 
years Ed was going to take some getting used to, he guessed. 

He said briefly, “No.” * 

Ed drew in his breath sjpwly^ “That’s th*t,*then. I know 
what he wanted done. Of course, ym the eldest son.” 

“Well, gee, yes. Sure.” 

Nate thought of all the staggering months since his 
father’s death, when they’d barely brushed by, trying to 
salvage something, trying to keep the inn open. They had all 
worked like dogs; but you had to face it, Ma and he didn’t 
have Pa’s knack of innkeeping. They could make people 
comfortable; laugh and talk with them and make them feel 
at homw tl». way Pa had, they couldn’t do. A good many old 
customers didn’t come any more^and new ones seldom came 
twice. 

Ed was saying, “I’ll have to have the inn, and ” 

Nate almost laughed with relief. All Ed was saying was 
that now he was home, he’d do his share. 

“Have it and welcome. Lord, Ed, you ought to know — if 
there’s anything in God’s world I hate it’s running an 
inn. This water’s hot. Come on, let’s fix up that hj^Tjd irP 
yours.” 

^Wait,” Ed said. He put up his hand, fended Nate off. 
“This has gone awhile, it’ll go awhile longer. What I meant. 
I’ll want the rest, too. 'fhe wharf and the warehouse. You’ll 
have to kind of get it out of your head I’m going to innkeep 
while you roll around Pa’s office in Boston.” 

“Oh, my Lord, Ed. I keep forgetting ” 

He could pass over the queer look in Ed’s eyes, the tone 
of his voice* Ed was worn out, sick. He’d straighten around 
as soon as he felt better. What Nate started to say was, 
keep forgetting how much you don’t know.” There was so 
much to tell him. 
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"‘Unde Charley's dead, too," said. “He and Pa lost the 
business in Boston." 

Ed stiffened. “Lost it?" 

“Yech. We were lucky to be able to keep tfe inn." 

“What hapl)ened?" 

“They got arrested. The King’s customs officers confis- 
cated the warehouse Uncle Charley never really got over it. 
He died two years ago. Car na von Brothers own the business 
now." 

“Tlie hell they^do! ^hy. Grandfather Ellis built that 
warehouse. It’s mine. What kind of funny business were they 
trying to pull, they got in trouble with the customs officers?" 

Nate stared at him curiously. He sure was changed. 

“They were only carrying on business the way out folks 
always did," he said. “Only the British keep a man-o’-war in 
Boston.. Harbour now. Pa bought a cargo from Holland, 
that’s all, and unloaded it.” He looked down at Ed’s un- 
comprehending face. “You must know about the trouble in 
Boston," he said. “Unless you’ve been out of the world 
altogether. The colonies can’t trade with any country but 
England, one law after another. A tax here and a tax there, 
till an honest trader couldn’t keep up with them. Pa hardly 
made expenses the last year he had the business." 

He stumbled and stopped, not wanting to come right out 
and say that Pa never had really got back on his feet after 
4>^i<|^had to pay out so much to old Newman to square up 
Ed’s fracas, the fracas which had ended in Ed’s running 
away. 

“I’ll have it all back, don’t worry," Ed said. “You can 
make money if you handle things right. I expect I know a 
trick or two that Pa and Uncle Charley didn’t." 

Nate said carefully, “I guess you’d need a pile to buy that 
warehouse back." 

Three years ago when Pa had pleaded with Ed to go into 
the business with him, Ed had declared furiously^ that he 
t/ouldn’t be caught dead doing it. Three years ago he’d 
thought Pa made the world and set it going. Now he seemed 
to think he was the only one. 



There was a coolness about him, too, a you-go-to-hell 
manner he’d never had beftre. You'd naturally expect him 
to be 4iffer^t at twenty-two than he'd been at nineteen. 
But Nate fe* a kind of hoifiesick ache — they'd been^like a 
right and a left hand, he and Ed, for all Ed vias three years 
older. 

‘'I wouldn't worry my head, if I was you," Ed was saying. 

“Well, I have worried my head. I thcfught maybe I could 
buy it back, got a jofc working for Moses Bii)wn over in the 
shipyard. I'm a pretty godd shipwright /tow, believe it?" 

“Sure, you always took after Pa ^ith tools." 

Blast him, you could see he wasn't interested in you and 
your doings. He appeared to be a hundred miles away. 

Nate shrugged and grinned. “I found it would take a life- 
time, the rate I was earning money. And then I had to quit 
anyway and help Ma with the inn. Damn an inn, Ed, I hate 
the cussed thing. I'm glad you're home, you old buffle head. 
You can over." 

“I aim to." ^ 

Nate hauled the tub of water off the fire. “Come on now, 
get into this and soak. You look like an old deer hide left 
out all winter. Come on, unless you want Ma and the girls 
around. They'll be stirring pretty soon." 

Ed put his feet down off the settle. He rocked dizzily for 
a moment, then freed his arms and pressed both palms to 
the sides of his head. He was naked under the coverlet, an, ^ 
Nate let out a gasp. He had never in his life seen snjtoriSso 
filthy. 

“Good God!" he said. “How'd you get like that?" 

“I've spoilt Ma's quilt," Ed said, “which I'll hear about." 

“Oh, shoot, Ed. It'll wash. So'll you. Come on, get in the 
tub." 

Ed squatted shakily in the tub, his knees drawn up under 
his chin, while Nate scrubbed him with soft soap and clean 
rags frogi the linen chest. His body, emerging clean from 
under the layers of grime, was skin over bone, welted all ovqf 
with old and fresh bruises. Nate saw quickly that one tub of 
water wasn't going to be enough, and he filled another one 
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to set on the fire. It wouldn't be 6ot, but the chill would be 
off the water by the time he wa? through with the first one. 
“Here/i he said grufBy. “Let's get that string out;<of your 
way.” , 

'The string twas a leather lanyard tied around Ed's neck, 
with something — an iron key, it was — dapgling, the leather 
getting wet. But Ed shook his head. “Leave it.” He clutched 
the key and Nate didn't argue. He couldn't trust his voice 
anyway. He (elt sick to his stomach find outraged at the 
shape Ed was in, and the sWeat was running down all over 
him 

The wet lanyard would be uncomfortable under a night- 
shirt, but it could be slipped off after Ed went to sleep and 
put somewhere safe for him. t 

With set teeth Nate soaked off the soggy, bloody rag 
around his brother's head — ^it was the sleeve of an old shirt — 
Ed swearing a blue streak because it hurt like blazes. Nate 
had to cut through a lot of hair and whiskers^ * leaving a 
stubble; Ed could shave when he was rested some. There 
wasn't anything in the matted mess a man would want to 
keep, or anything that could ever be washed clean. The 
wound was a knife slash across the forehead. It had bled a 
lot, the way head wounds do, and it would probably leave 
considerable of a scar. 

He said, “This has got to be sewed up. It's wide open.” 

Ed grunted, his face screwed up with pain. “Well, do it, 

wrn>m7*’ ' 

“I^rd, Ed ! ” Nathan all but retched at the thought. “I'll 
run down and get the doc after I get you to bed.” 

“I don't want the doc. Look, it's no trick to sew up a cut. 
I've seen it donje a hundred times 'board ship, done it my- 
self. Skin's no tougher than sailcloth, and you've sewed 
plenty of that.” 

Nate dropped the wash-rag and had to grope for it in tlie 
grey water under Ed's skinny flank, 
t “A cut like that, Ed! It needs the doctor and a good 
cleaning out. I couldn't ” 

Ed grinned at him, the old, impudent, merry grin that he 
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had once known so well and hada’t seen for so long. He 
grabbed Nate's hand with ftie wet rag in it and squeezed, so 
that goJ;)t)ets^of dingy suds ran out of it and down his thigh. 

“God, rm|glad to see yoif, Nate." ^ 

“Ayeh," ]Slate grunted. “Shut your mouth fcefore I get it 
full of soap." ^ 

“I'm in a scrape," Ed said. “Or I may be, I don't know. 
But I can't handle anything till I've had*some rest and sleep. 
I don't want the die or anyone else outside the house to 
know I'm here, not till I c^n stahd on mj{*feet again. Let the 
cut go if you can't stitch it." • 

“What is it, Ed? What happened to you?" 

“I been in the 'tween-decks of a vessel for three months. 
In irciis. We got away two-three nights ago in the ship's 
boat, another fellow and I. The skipper may try to catch up 
with me, I don't know. He was pretty put out." 

“Put out," Nate said slowly, staring at the dark welts on 
his broth5r'<! body. “I kind of wish he would catch up with 
you. I'd like to get my hands jn him. I feel kind of put 
out myself." 

Ed sagged a little in the tub. “No," he said, “I don't guess 
you'd care to get anywheres near him." 

“I'd take a chance. Wliere’s the other fellow? He in as 
hard shape as you are?" 

There was a short silence. “Wliat other fellow?" Ed shook 
his head as if to clear it. “Look, I'm pretty tired. Mixed yri,. 
I can tell you after I've slept some." 

“Sure. I ought to know better. Come on. You're clean 
enough to sleep, I guess, llie rest of it we can hoe off 
later." 

Nate put one of his father's warm woollen nightshirts on 
Ed. He had to set his jaw while he dug it out of the big blue 
chest where Ma had packed away Pa's things. He wished the 
inside of his stomach would stop fluttering. Maybe Ed 
wouldn't want to sleep in the shirt, knowing whose it was, 
but there wasn't anything else. He himself liked to sleq^ 
under bare poles and didn't own a nightshirt. 

Ed, however, snuggled gratefully into the warmth of the 
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nightshirt. He stood swaying a little, his eyes closed. He 
didn’t say a word when Nate picked up his lath-thin body 
and earned him into his own bedroom off the kitch^9. 

“I’d, hate to try and live on* what they fed^you in that 
’tween-decks,’’* Nate said, carefully keeping the tremor out 
of his voice. ^ 

Ed lay back against the pillow. “So you would,” he said 
without opening hi# eyes. 

Nathan look^ at him a moment, grfmly, before he went 
out into the kitchfiq to fetch the*things lie had to have. He 
brought back soup fron/ the stock-pot, warmed over the 
embers, and made Ed drink it. Then he held the wincing 
head while he swabbed out the cut with brandy. The stitch- 
ing job was workmanlike — ^he and Pa had made tooimany 
boat sails for it not to be — but when it was done the tears 
were running down his face, and on Ed’s temple were the 
angry red prints of his fingers. He bandaged the closed 
wound with clean linen. 

Ed said faintly, “You're green as a frog.” 

“I’d hate to tell you what colour you are. Go to sleep 
now.” 

“All right. There’s a couple things. I swiped Ev Piper’s 
wagon to haul my stuff up from the shore. It’s in the wagon 
shed. Take it back to him, tell him some he, like you found 
it on the road, some kids must have borrowed it. Don’t say 
.a nyt-hin p about me.” 

^uTe.*I’ll tend to it.” 

“And then go down . . . Cowrie Cove. Hide . . . boat. 
Tell Ma be sure ... no one . . . knows . . . I’m home.” 

His voice trailed off and Nate saw he had fallen dead 
asleep. 

Nate stood still, looking down at his brother’s face. Under 
the scraggle of whiskers the lines of it were sharp, the chin 
jutting out, the cheeks sunken. Three years could make an 
almighty difference in a face. Ed's cheeks, when. he went 
away, had been pink, his chin covered with a kind of downy 
bloom. The lank hair had been crisp black curls. Only Ed’s 
eyelashes had stayed the same. Below the closed, purplish 



lids they lay long and curljpg, soft as a girl's. 

Nate's fists clenched into two hard balls. Where had Ed 
been ani who had done thij to him? Somewhere, 9nd not 
only last nigU^ or yesterday, he had taken some terrible beat- 
ings. And he looked as if he'd been starved fbr weeks. 

He was in trouble again, too, just as he'd been when he 
left home three years ago. Only worse. At least it looked to 
be, though, Lord knows, the trouble witli Newman had been 
bad enough. 

How bad it had really been depended lon whose story you 
believed — Ed's or old Squire Newman's and his daughter 
Mary's. Nate for his part had always believed Ed's. Pa had, 
too. But Ma — ^well, Ma had always been pretty hard on Ed. 
It was^fter the quarrel with her that night Ed had run away. 

He said he hadn't done anything to Mary Newman outside 
of courting her. They had been sitting in the old squire's 
kitchen, not even near each other, when the old man had 
walked in villi a club. 

He had been a huge, powerful old man, but Ed at nine- 
teen was pretty wiry, too. The fight ended with the room 
wrecked and old Newman's leg broken. He swore at tlie in- 
quiry later that Ed had kicked him. Mary sided with her 
father. 

Ed said chances were he hadn't kicked Newman; he'd been 
taught to fight with his fists, he didn't believe using his feet 
would have occurred to him. He did remember New mav-'^ 
taking a kick at him and slamming a leg against the woodbox, 
which might have been the way he broke it. Ed didn't recall 
very clearly. He was fighting for his life, he said; it war. hard 
to say just what he'd done. 

Before anything was decided either for or against him. Ed 
ran away. Perhaps it was a good thing he had, seeing every- 
one in town was against him, telling around what a crazy 
temper he had, always getting himself in trouble. Well, that 
was true* in iQ way, but not all true. Ed's temper was quick 
but not crazy, and if he was in hot water a lot, it was partly 
because people were all ready .to blame him — say, a bunch 
of kids broke a window, Ed was the one who got caught. 
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In the watery mirror above tljp bed Nate caught sight of 
his own sober face, and thought suddenly that he himself 
looked how about the way Ed Ijad looked at the time he ran 
away. «He had the same black curls and pink cheeks, tanned 
from the sun* or salt water, the same tough, six-foot, wiry 
body. Well, he was nineteen now and Ed twenty-two. 

Old Newman was dead now, his daughter married to Roger 
Witlow and migrat'ed west. Pa had pgid the damages; Ed 
could have edhne home any time; he wasted to if he'd only 
known. 

One of the wet, V-shaped strands of hair above Ed’s head 
bandage, drying in the warm air of the bedroom, stirred a 
little and then stood up in a ti^t, crisp curl. Nate felt the 
hot, hard lump come back into his throat. He putf out a 
finger to touch the curl, then turned and went softly out, 
closing the bedroom door on the wreck of his brother. 

* 

Lizabeth Ellis was standing in front of her bureau comb- 
ing her hair when Nate opened the door to her bedroom. 
She was a small, nicely made woman with a fine figure; the 
hair she was combing into a tight bun was as black and curly 
as Nate’s own. She did not look her forty-two years, except 
for a certain tautness about her mouth, which had drawn into 
disciplined lines too many times to have kept much of its 
7nuth|nl Jrnhn n" Nate admired her looks and her neatness 
— for SI*he fiad few pretty clothes now that the inn was on 
the rocks, her old brown woollen dres-ses were trim, their 
white collars crackling with cleanness; unless you knew where 
to look, you couldn’t see the mended places. He admired, 
too, her hands, ''small and long-fingered, though it was an 
admiration tempered with respeet. As a youngster growing 
up he had felt the sting of those fingers too many times not 
to know, even now, that there were times when he did well 
to stay outside her arm’s length. 

• Lizabeth had brought up four children, her own two sons 
and two adopted girls, Betsey and Caroline Carey. She had 
definite ideas about the relationship between grown-ups and 
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children. Young ones hacf to be taught what was right and 
what was wrong; they were*the ones who must learn. They 
were nqj^people but children. And since to LizabeA black 
was black au^ white was wflite, without shadings, a^d the 
four children vastly different in temperameit from each 
other, her househ(jld, particularly after her husband's death, 
was in a constant state of war. 

Joel Ellis had been a good man and ^ kind one, serious- 
minded and, to her, (full. He knew how to inake companions 
of his children. Tftey adored Him. BuJ^he did not know 
how to make a companion of his Wffe. To him a woman was 
a woman, a different breed from himself, whose sole func- 
tions were in the household and in bed; he performed the 
sexual ,dct first as a duty, second for his own enjoyment and 
release. It would have shocked the good Joel ever to have 
dreamed that the woman might enjoy or be released; a good 
woman could not be so sinful. Lizabeth had loved him for 
himself bec'mse he was kind and good. If intercourse with 
him was al first slightly disgus|ing and later a bore, she 
endured it, and she put down her feelings firmly, well know- 
ing a woman's duty to her husband. 

She had spent nearly half a lifetime taking it for granted 
that the menfolks had all the fun. Their hunting, their fish- 
ing, their planned projects out-of-doors were things in which 
a woman had no part, or if she did she was unwomanly. That 
she could have planned as well, performed as well, any of 
their enterprises, she did not even consider. She tilflSed her 
strength and her clear, logical intelligence inward to the 
lesser slavery, which was not enough; so that in ti&ie the 
dammed-up energy burst out in niggling and naggling, and 
the house which she ran so well became neither a refuge for 
a tired man nor a place of comfort for children. 

The thing was a closed circle now and could have been 
foretold on Joel Ellis's wedding night. 

The war J>etween Lizabeth and her children was a con- 
trolled one, for she stood for no nonsense. Edward was th% 
only one who had ever really stood up to her. His rebellion 
seethed and overflowed all through his childhood. She put it 
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firmly down and was thunderstruck when he ran away and 
grief-stricken, for unknown to any, even herself, she loved 
Edward best. He was the brightest of them all; sheiivas con- 
vinced he would make a fine, 'brilliant man. If he were all 
temper, fire-hot and blazing, then he must learn to control 
himself. She was puzzled when he did ijot. The more she 
corrected him, the worse his temper seemed to be. 

With Nate her ^ar was of a different tempo. She never 
expected to hkve much trouble wth N6l;p. In some ways his 
temper was hardef ,to stand' than' Edward’s; it burned under- 
cover for a long time and after it burst out, if it burst out 
at all, still lasted. As a child Edward made a terrible towse 
over a spanking, screaming and throwing things; once he even 
bit her. But Nate would go off by himself and be quiet for 
hours; he remembered a spanking for a long time. 

As for the girls, Betsey and Caroline, she had never found 
them much troulile. Betsey was twenty now, Caroline six- ' 
teen. 'They had come first as bound girls, but no^bne remem- 
bered now that they weren’t members of the family. 

Joel Ellis had gone up to Boston to see if he could find a 
husky maidservant in a shipload of transports from England; 
he found one, but he also found two forlorn and tear-stained 
waifs whose parents had died on the long voyage over. No 
one seemed to want Betsey and Caroline Carey. Joel brought 
them home. 

^Lizabeth was taken aback, but the plight of the two dreary 
little ^Is touched her heart. She took them in and made 
them her own. Long ago she had forgotten tliat they were 
adopted. She gave them the same discipline she gave her 
sons, the same training she had received herself. Little gills 
grew up to be ^omen and good wives; the little Careys were 
properly trained. 

They were a great help about the inn now. At least Caro- 
line was. Betsey was, too, if Lizabeth walked right behind her. 
She was inclined to be lazy and to scamp her work; at times 
(there was a cold sullenness about her which Lizabeth couldn’t 
abide. Privately she thought Betsey was something of a lump, 
pretty but not clever, but Lizabeth prided herself that she 
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never made a difference, on the surface, between Betsey, her 
two sons and Caroline. 

Carol^iie was a girl after her own heart, biddable and good. 
She learned quickly and worked fast; she was, at sixteen, an 
excellent cook and thrifty housewife. Carolii^e had never 
been an instant’s tfouble. If she were a little too thin, not so 
pretty as Betsey, and if in her small, pointed face there 
showed at times a kind of woods’ wildneifs, Lizabeth thought 
little of it. 

It occurred to her somefimes^that Caj^dline had spells of 
looking, in the face, like a fox ciA she had once seen out 
walking in the woods in winter time. The woods were deep 
with snow, and Lizabeth had seen only the fox's small face 
peering out at her from a snowy hole under the roots of a 
great pine. The little thing hadn’t looked either friendly or 
unfriendly, only remote, untouchable somehow, apart in a 
world of secret woods and snow. 

Lizabr^-k ^'»nghed at herself for the fancy. She had been 
taught to tfiink of a fox as a sly, fold-hearted thing. Caroline 
was as nice a straightforward youngster as you'd want to see 
anywhere, and Lizabeth thought the world of her. 

As for the rest of Lizabeth, she was neither stupid nor un- 
kind by intention, and she was implacable only in one thing: 
right was right and wrong was wrong. She herself was judge 
and jury and woe betide a sinner! 

Nate, coming into her bedroom to tell her about Ed, found 
the words stuck in his throat. He said finally, “Ma,’^‘ihd sat 
down weakly on the edge of her bed. 

“Nate!” Lizabeth said. “Get off the bed. You smell like 
a What on earth's the matter?” 

“Ed’s come home, Ma.” 

For a moment she stood absolutely still, her eyes searching 
his face. Then she said, “Thank God.” 

The last one of the bone pins she’d been using to pin up 
her hair was^in her hand. She glanced down at it as if she 
had never seen it before or had any idea what to do with it* 
Then she took it in both hands, broke it in two and dropped 
the pieces on to the floor. 



The shaq> little snick sound the pin made breaking some- 
how shocked Nate. If she had saf down and cried, it wouldn't 
have showed more what she was feeling. But bone; pins like 
that v*ere hard to come by. They had to be carved by hand. 
Pa himself had carved this set for Ma. Didn't seem as thougli 
she ought to break one on purpose, seeing there'd never be 
any more. Been better if she'd cried, like womenfolks were 
supposed to. • 

But Lizabethc never cried, not even*>yhen Pa died. The 
most Nate had e^feJ: seen h*er face had crumpled once, like 
a handkerchief, and their’ the next moment she had herself 
in hand. 

Lizabeth took pride in keeping herself in hand. She leaned 
down now, picked up the pieces of the pin and tossed them 
into her trash basket. 

‘‘Is he all right?" she asked quietly. “Where is he?" 

“Asleep down in my room," Nate said. His voice, he was 
relieved to find, didn't shake now. “He got hofne in the 
night. He's hurt — got a cyt on the head — and* he's awful 
thin. I " 

Better not tell her Ed had been beaten up and starved, 
spare her as much as he could. He finished, “I think maybe 
he's all right, Ma." 

Lizabeth glanced at him. She shrugged a little, walked 
quickly past him out of the door and down the stairs. 

.She recognised very well that spare-the-womenfolks look. 
She haSTcnown it for a long time, first in his father and now 
in Nate, and while she understood and was at times touched 
by their consideration for her, she was also impatient. Nine 
times out of ten when disaster struck, sickness or accident, 
the womenfolks were the ones who had to cope with it. They 
had to know eventually, why not be told at once so that 
sensible plans could be made for what certainly had to be 
done? But it was useless to expect the simple truth about 
disaster. You could only prepare for the worst., 

• Nate followed her slowly down the passage. Now what did I 
do? he thought, recognising^ the impatience. I told her as 
careful as I could. 
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In the passage behind him Caroline came out of her room, 
headed for the kitchen. Shcfstopped when she saw him and 
stared. 

‘Tou skedaddle ! he orde^d fiercely. 

'What ails you?" she asked amiably. 'Wrong side of the 
bed?" 

"Go on down and start breakfast," he ordered. "Make 
yourself useful for once." 

"I was just passingiby you. Don't be such a turnip." 

"Ed's home," he^urst oht. "He's sick.'* 

He was unprepared for the effection Caroline. Her mouth 
opened, at first he thought, with astonishment; then she said, 
"Oh, no," as if it were the last thing she'd wanted to happen. 
She tupied round, went back into her room and closed the 
door. 

For heaven's sake, he thought, of course she and Ed always 
i fought like cats and dogs, but — didn't seem like she was very 
glad he wac home after three years. Maybe it's because I said 
he's sick. Shre, tliat's it. He called through the door, "You 
and Bet go down and start breakfast, Caroline. The rest of 
us is pretty busy." 

He went on down the stairs and across the kitchen, hesi- 
tating outside the closed door of his own room. Everything 
was dead quiet in there. Ma would be standing looking down 
a Ed, seeing how awful he looked. Nate wished he could have 
saved her that, but there hadn't been any way. As the silence 
lengthened he felt the sweat break out on his forehead in a 
sheen of tiny drops. He wiped it away with the palm of his 
hand. 

Lizabeth came out, closing the door swiftly behind her. 
She was white in the face, and she sat down quickly on a 
kitchen chair as if her knees had buckled. 

"Nate, what happened to him?" 

"I don't know, Ma. Something aboard a vessel — he was 
too tired to talk much." 

"That stink," Lizabeth said. She looked at the mess oi^ 
the hearth of slopped, filthy water, the horrible clothes. "He's 
been in the Flowage. If any of that rotten mud got into his 
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cuts What did you do, clean him up yourself? Why on 

earth didn’t you call me?" 

With a start Nate realised that of course that’s, yhat the 
stink ^as, the stagnant mud and marsh-gas smell you ran into 
down by Cqwrie Cove, where the system of slow streams 
called the Flowage drained miles of bsf^k-country swamps 
down into salt water. Funny he hadn’t thought of that, he’d 
smelled it times enough. Must’ve been he was so stirred up 
over seeing Sid, 

“He said he lai,ded in a 'boat 'down that way,’’ Nate said. 
“I bet he fell down comKig up through the swamp.” 

"He ought to have had a doctor last night,” Lizabeth said 
sharply. 

“I know it. He wouldn’t. He says he’s — ^he may be in 
some kind of trouble.” 

"Oh, Lord. What trouble?” 

“I don’t know that either. He said just let him rest. He’ll < 
handle it when he’s back on his feet. He doesn’t want anyone 
outside the house to know he’s home.” 

“Well, that’s just on account of that old fracas with 
Newman. You told him that had all blown over, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, it isn’t, Ma. It’s something else, he said so. He said 
be sure, Ma. He’ll explain when he wakes up.” 

Lizabeth was silent. “I wish I had some way of knowing 
what this is all about,” she said at last, half to herself. 
“What*3 the matter with his head?” 

“It’s cut. I dressed it ” 

“Bad?” 

“Kind of deep.” 

“It’s crazy not.,to have the doctor for him. You sure you 
got it clean? That Flowage mud is rank poison.” 

“Yes, I am. I washed it out and doused it with brandy.” 
He thought he’d better not say it had had to be sewed up. 
She’d find that out soon enough. 

^ He said, “Look, Ma, I better go. Ed borrowed Ev Piper's 
wagon to haul stuff up from the shore on. I’ve got to take it 
back before Ev finds it’s goAe.” 
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For a moment he thought she hadn't heard him. She was 
sitting thinking. 

'WelVi she said. “Sleep's the best thing now, I •guess. 
We'll see what he's like wheif he wakes up. If he nee^s the 
doctor, he's going to have one, trouble or no trouble. Go 
ahead, wherever it is you want to go, but lug those tubs out 
first and clean up that mess." 

“But gosh, Ma, we'll have Ev Piper up^ here yowling after 
his wagon ! The girl# can " 

“Womenfolks that can't Itancf it to h^t bad news aren't 
likely to bear up any better under t^o heavy tubs of water," 
she said dryly. She slapped her hands impatiently against her 

lap. “If you aren't just like your father Go on, clean up 

that hearth, and then run along out of my sight and let me 
think." 

Nate set his teeth. He lugged the two tubs out of the 
•kitchen, slopping a good deal of water on the way, dumped 
them ou*-*ii the back yard, turned them bottom-up to 
dry. 

Of course he was like Pa and proud of it. You could see 
how she might be wrought up over Ed, but that didn't excuse 
her criticising Pa like that. 

Now that he'd lugged out the tubs, the girls could mop up 
the slops. He'd be damned if he was going back in there. 'Fo 
hell with breakfast, too. He guessed he eould manage with- 
out it. 

Nate crossed the yard to the wagon shed. The night's rain 
had turned to drizzle and a cold fog off the ocean had come 
in over the land. Ordinarily from the back door of the inn, 
which stood on a rise overlooking tlie harbour, you could see 
across water and on for miles to the horizon. Now the fog 
lay so heavy that the peak of the barn, a hundred feet or so 
away, was out of sight in it. He could feel the wetness, thick 
and raspy in his throat. 

If old Pip^ had come hunting his wagon, he wouldn't have 
had any trouble finding it. The door of the wagon shed wasw 
open; in the muddy yard a wobbly line of deep-cut wheel 
tracks and footprints led straight to it. The shore road was 
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deep in mud this time of year; witliout a doubt those tracks 
were in plain sight all the way to Piper’s. The wagon was 
just ineide the shed door. 

It y^as a two-wheeled affair/^'a shallow box fastened to a 
light ex, whioh the old man used to haul salt fish to his drying 
flakes. Under the weight of a big sea chesl^ and a ]ammed-full 
canvas bag, the wheels looked to be kind of sprung. 

Nate whistled as4ie heaved at the chest. 

Now what fDQuld be in that? It was Kke lead. 

No wonder Ed*>yas done^up, fhe shape he was in, hauling 
that load from Cowrie Cftve all uphill and the road mud and 
sand. 

With a good deal of pufling and grunting Nate hauled the 
chest off the wagon and into a corner of the shed. He stood 
for a moment looking speculatively at it, his cunosity getting 
the better of him. Wouldn’t hurt to peek into it — nosey, 
maybe, but Ed wouldn’t care. 

It was a plain, ordinary, beat-up old ditty chest? made out 
of punkin pine, bigger th^p most chests of its Kind, lashed 
round witli tarred rope. Then as he started to undo the rope 
he saw the lock — a big, wrought-iron padlock, three inches 


square. 

Nate straightened up, feeling foolish and as if he had been 
served right. That must be the key to it, that one Ed carried 
on the lanyard round his neck. Didn’t want anyone snooping 
into his things. 

After a second’s thought Nate moved some empty barrels 
to stand in front of the chest and sea-bag. After all, Ed 
wanted his homecoming kept secret for a while; no sense 
leaving his stuff uncovered for anyone who wandered in to 
find. ’Fhe girls — not that Caroline would do any snooping, 
but Betsey was plain nosey. 

About as nosey as I started out to be, he told himself 


sheepishly. But then, I know I wouldn’t’ve fooled with any- 
thing, just looked. With girls you never eould te}l, they might 
^et excited, let something slip out outside the house. 

He rolled the wagon outside the shed. Its wheels were 
sprung, all right, loose and wobbly on the ex. He and Ed 







would have to make that up to Piper somehow, even if they 
were going to say kids must nave bonowed the wagon. The 
right thing to do, of course, jvould be to take it baCk and 
jsay, “Look, Piper, Ed and I had to borrow your wagon and 
we accidentally broke it. We’ll build you another one or pay 
you. Whatever yo® say.” 

That’s what I’d do, if it was up to me. 

But it wasn’t up to him. Not until Ed woke up and did 
some explaining. Ip the meantime the wagoh had to be 
returned. 

He trampled out the tracks leading to the door and across 
the yard. ITien he went back inside the shed and picked up 
his gun from where it stood behind the door. Piper, or any- 
one else who might see him wandering along the shore at 
this time of day, wouldn’t think it was funny at all if he had 
his gun. Most anybody might take it into his head to go 
’down around the swamps in the morning to see if he could 
get a shot ft something. If anybody saw him with Ed’s boat, 
why, it could be just a boat gone adrift from somewhere tliat 
he’d had the luck to find while he was hunting. 

Nate picked up the wagon tongue and set off down the 
shore road, the aged vehicle wobbling and creaking behind 
him. The road led between two lines of scrubby bushes that 
marked its rambling track down the side of the sandy hill. 
Fog drops lay heavily on the young green leaves and rasped 
heavily against his throat. The fog was a pea-souper. A slug- 
gish southerly breeze was puffing it in off the ocean. On 
either side of him he could see only thirty feet or so of bashes 
and boulder-motled sand. Away behind him, in the town 
which lay sprawled out mostly on the crest of a hill, he could 
hear early-morning sounds. A dog barked somewhere. He 
heard a door open and a baby crying, then the door slammed, 
cutting off short the sound of the baby. Someone down on 
the shore road had built a cooking fire, which he could smell. 
Probably Piper, since the wind was from that way. Maybe 
if Piper and his wife, Jenny, weren’t too sore about thci* 
wagon, they’d offer him some b;;eakfast. 

Ahead of him Ed’s wavering tracks, followed by the deep- 
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cut track of the wagon, went from side to side of the narrow 
muddy road. Looking at the footprints, Nate thought. He 
must have had an awful time.^ 

Why didn't he just leave his stuff down there and let me 
go get it? 

Well, he hadn't wanted anyone to know he'd come home. 
Not many people went to Cowrie Cove, but some did, hunt- 
ing. He couldn't ^ave wanted to take any chances. What 
kind of trouBlfr was he in? And where^^he been all this time 
— ^why hasn't he^^Qome home? Maybe he sent word, maybe 
he didn't. Look what it^would've meant to Pa. Ed, Ed, was 
all Pa'd thought of, all he'd talked about on the afternoon he 
died. 

Thinking back to that stricken afternoon when tho bottom 
seemed to be falling out of the world, Nate felt a sudden 
sharp anger. It was just like Ed to have gone off somewhere 
and not bothered to send home word. Have an exciting and* 
adventurous time, come home when he was reJidy, with a 
chest packed full of stuff. i 

If that’s what it was, it'd do me good to beat the tar out 
of him, the crazy fool. 

But at the sight of a wallowed place in the road where 
Ed must have fallen down and struggled to get back on his 
feet again, Nate's anger died away. 

Who but Ed, weak and cut up, barely able to walk, would 
have fought that heavy wagon up the hill? Anybody else 
would have dropped everything and come on home himself. 
In a pinch Nate couldn't think of anyone he'd rather have 
alongside him than Ed. Crazy, irresponsible, but stubborn. 
And there wasn't anything wrong with his courage. 

And now, after tliinking for so long that you'd never have 
Ed alongside of you again, it was wonderful to know that on 
a common, ordinary niglit, rainy and cold, when you'd gone 
to bed as usual, feeling things hang over heavy — the inn no 
good now with Pa gone; the family slipping down into a kind 
of day-to-day miserableness; feeling himself the last man of 
the long line of Ellises, a m^n of nineteen with the responsi- 
bility of three womenfolk — ^it was wonderful to know that on 
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this ordinary night when nothing good could have been 
expected to happen, Ed had come home. 

Let Ed get back on his feet, he'd know what to do*about 
the inn. Let him take over, ne wanted to. Lord, Ed would 
be himself as sooniis he felt better. All that busiiiess of seem- 
ing to be so anxious — ^and mean — over Pa's will, likely that 
was nothing but a touch of fever, the effect of a cut on the 
head. 

God knows, he's yvflcome to that blasted infti and every- 
thing that goes with it. 

And ril go back to building ships^with Moses Brown. I'll 
go north, maybe, and find Maynard Cantril's place and work 
with him, as soon as I learn all I can from Mo. 

He romembered the day Maynard Cantril had come into 
Mo's yard in his compact, clean-lined little vessel. 

''That's a ship!" Mo had said, jerking his thumb. "I 
couldn't build one like her if I went to the devil, and neither 
could any rtfJi man except Maynard Cantril. You want to 
learn ship-bmlding, you hunt him^up and work for him. He 
knows more about it than any man living." 

"Wliere's he come from?" Nate asked. 

"Him and his father and nine brothers sailed north off the 
map long time ago," Mo said. "Took along a sawmill, parts 
for anyway, settled up a river. They got three-four them 
vessels, come down every so often, trading hides and lumber. 
They're all wild men, my God, I d'no what kind of a rig they 
run up there, old man's crazy, boys married up with a lot of 
Injuns. But they build ships; I'd swap my liver for a crack at 
the model of one of them Cantril vessels 1 " 

Nate took a good look at the dark, silent, bearded man, 
Maynard Cantril, and at his neat vessel, the Mary C. He'd 
know them both if he saw them again. Maybe sometime 
when the Mary C. sailed out of Boston Harbour, Nathan 
Ellis would be aboard of her, going north off tlie map. Now 
that Ed was hpme and he was free. 

Nate took a deep breath, driving the heavy, fog-laden air 
into the bottom of his lungs. It {elt like the first deep breath 
he'd been able to take since last December. 
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Ed’s home, his mind said. Whatever trouble he’s in we’ll 
get him out of it. 

Ed’s home. t - 

He’d like to stand up on the top of this hill looking down 
into the cold fog that lay over the water, grey with mizzling 
rain and comfortless as a slab in the graveyard, and fill his 
lungs again and yell, “Ed’s home!” So loud that everything 
alive down there cbuld hear it — the gulls and gannets out on 
the harbour,'’the mink and foxes and rabbits in the rocks and 
caves. 

So loud that everyth'lhg dead could hear it, he thought 
soberly, the exultation ebbing out of him. So that Pa, 
wherever he was, could hear it and know that Ed was all 
right and safe home at last. 


★ 

At the foot of the hill by the shore. Piper’s ramshackle 
buildings dripped dismally in the rain. There wfcre three of 
them, a low dwelling-house and two fish-sheds built close to 
the edge of the land. In fact, the house, supported by ancient 
piles, was part-way out over the water. It would have been 
hard to tell, unless you knew beforehand, which of the build- 
ings was the dwelling-house. They all looked alike, put 
together out of odds and ends of lumber which Piper had 
salvaged, roofed with shakes so old that their edges were 
stitched with moss. 

Ev Piper live'd there with his wife, Jenny. They were old 
people, nobody knew how old, but Nate’s father had said 
that as far back as he could remember the Pipers had looked 
just the same. 

“Piper’s pickled^ so many fish,” he said once, “that years 
ago he probably run of an idea to pickle himself and Jenny, 
and that’s why they ain’t changed any within the time of 
man.” 

'The Pipers were known to be light-fingered -in the matter 
> of small things like oars and an occasional ham from some- 
body’s smoke-house, but you could always whittle out a pair 
of oars if you had to, or get Piper himself to make you a set 
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for little or nothing, and what was a ham or so? Everybody 
had hams to spare, and most people liked Piper. Cross him 
though, gijd he could be a mean cuss, even if you wAre his 
friend. Nate wasn't at all sureTiow Piper was going to act in 
this matter of thei wagon. He was a man wham kids tor- 
mented anyway, and he was likely to start cussing first and 
listen to explanations afterward. 

Nate left the wagon by the first shed, stepping round the 
corner to the kitchei^ floor. Piper and Jenny wefen't around, 
but they couldn't be far away. Because go^mebody not too 
long ago had tended to the crackBng fire on the hearth. 
Jenny's big yellow tomcat sat in front of it licking himself 
dry; he must've just been let in, for the fur on his back was 
stuck together in wet, hackly peaks. 

Nate called, '*Hey, Piper!" but there was no answer. From 
somewhere in the house came a scuttling sound, as if a mouse 
4iad taken a short run up between the studs of the wall. 

Oh, well,«hc ^onld explain about the wagon later. 

He listenefl again. There was np sound but the faint lap- 
ping of the flood tide up under the pile fomndation of Piper's 
kitchen. 

Funny for a man to build his living-house out on this 
wharf, instead of his fish-shed, which would have been 
handier. But Piper said he liked to hear the water come up 
under the house at night. Helped him to sleep, he said. 

And it would be a good sound to go to sleep by, Nate 
thought, hearing the low, peaceful splash and gurgle of the 
tide. You snug in bed, knowing the winter sea so close and 
you safe from it; in summer, the quiet sound, almost unc>;r 
the pillow. Maybe Piper wasn't so funny. 

Like to have me a cove like this, Nate thought. Build a 
wharf with a house on it, live out over the water. He grinned 
a little, picturing himself hermited up like that. Still, it 
wouldn't be bad. Step right out of the house into your boat; 
you wouldn't Jiavc Ma in your hair all the time, or that 
blasted inn. . . . 

The scurrying sound came agaip, sounded as if it might be 
someone in the bedroom. 
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“Jenny?” Nate said. 

There was no answer. 

“What's the matter with you?” Nate said to th^ sat. “You 
too busy to go see about that mouse?” 

The cat stopped licking and favoured rhim with a green, 
baleful stare. 

“Oh, all right,” Nate said, grinning. 

He turned and tvent out, closing the door carefully behind 
him. ^ 

Cats beat all,*(^rn things were next to human. Couldn’t 
tell him Jenny’s tom hadn’t understood what he'd said and 
had said back, “Mind your own damn business.” 

As he went past the bedroom window he caught a move- 
ment out of the corner of his eye, and, turnings he saw 
Jenny’s old, narrow, brown face dodge back out of sight 
behind the rain-streaked glass. 

“Oh, hey, Jenny, there you are,” he called. “Pipei 
around?” 

She could have heard bim clearly through the ramshackly 
wall, but she didn’t come back to the window. 

That’s funny. 

“Look,” he' said loudly. “Tell Piper I found his wagon up 
the road a piece. Looked like some kids must’ve borrowed it. 
I brought it down.” 

The window remained blank, reflecting the brown twigs 
and nubbin-like leaves of Piper’s crab-apple tree. 

Nate went off along the shore path, a nag of worry nudging 
at his mind. It wasn’t as if he and the Pipers weren’t friends. 
He went there off and on; it was fun to talk fishing with Ev. 
Not friends the way they and Pa had been; the Pipers had 
both thought the world of Pa. Of course they were kind of 
odd, but if Jenny hid away from Nate now, there must be a 
reason for it. Had they seen Ed borrow the wagon? No, it 
couldn’t be that. Because if Piper had seen anyone near his 
house at night, he’d have come boiling out alj over him. He 
wouldn’t stand for any kind of prowling on his premises after 
dark, on account of the wgy the kids plagued him. 

Well, what was it, then? 
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There was no doubt as tojwhere the wagon had gone, he 
thought morosely, following the deep-cut track in the sand. 
Looked though more than one man had come alor(|; with 
it, too. 

He leaned down| studying the tracks closely. Two different 
boot-heels, intermitigled and overlaid, so he couldn’t tell 
much; seemed to be quite a few of one set though, and only 
one track of the other. Well, let’s see. 

Ed had come up ya^Piper^s from Cowrie Covfe and swiped 
the wagon, taken it back along flic shor^ road. There were 
the light tracks of it, unloaded, unefer the deep tracks made 
when Ed had hauled it back with his chest and sea-bag. 
Three sets of tracks alike — Ed’s. That made sense. Tlie other 
set overlay Ed’s, so far as he could tell. 

Piper, he thought suddenly. That’s where Piper is, down 
here tracking his wagon. What if the old puffer ffnds Ed’s 
•boat? 

He started a*- a run down the road, hardly more than a 
path now as it sloped into the wet^marshy bottom, beginning 
the long string of salt marshes known as the Flowage. 

He saw Piper before Piper saw him, coming warily up the 
rocky slope carrying his gun. Nate waited until he was close, 
then called out, “Hi, Piper.” 

Piper straightened with a jerk. He jumped sideways out of 
the path, stared around wildly and brought up with his old 
rusty gun aimed straight at Nate’s chest. 

“Hey,” Nate said, astonished. “What’s the matter with 
you? It’s only me.” 

“I see who ’tis.” 

Piper lowered the gun, but he did not point it away from 
Nate, and he stood, his eyes narrow and beady under the 
thatch of overhanging, bushy brows. 

“Well, take your gun off me, then,” Nate said impatiently. 
“I could be on to you twice before you got her primed any- 
way. What ails you? You act scared to death.” 

“I ain’t scairt.” 

“Well, if you ain’t, you act pretty cussed queer. You and 
Jenny both. She hid out on me. What have I got, horns?” 
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. “Yoti can have horns and a ^il for all of me.” Piper began 
edging around Nate on the path, while Nate stared at him 
in amSzement. 

“No call to be sore at me aljout the wagon, Piper. I found 
it up on the>- shore road, hauled it home ns a favour to you, 
that's all. It’s up by your shed. I took it some kids swiped 
it on you.” 

“Kind of big kids, wasn’t they?” Piper said, indicating the 
tracks. ' • ^ , 

“Ble.st if I kn6w'. I onl^ found it. ITiought while I was 
down here I’d go on to tlie cove, see if I could get a crack at 
a duck.” 

Piper was past him on the path now; he continued to edge 
away, putting space between them. “No ducks dowr. there,” 
he said. “I just been. No use you to go. Go on, git home.” 

“Oh, for Godsake ! ” Nate burst out. He figured he’d had 
about all he could stand. “I d’no what ails you, you old coot.' 
But I know this, your blasted wagon can rot before I haul it 
home again for you.” 

He was just as mad, he realised wryly, as if he’d told Piper 
a true story and Piper had disbelieved him. Damn fool, not 
to have remembered the size of those footprints ! 

He turned his back on Piper and marched off down the 
path to the cove. As he was passing out of sight around the 
first turn, he heard Piper call out something. 

“What you want?” Nate said, not turning around. 

“Don’t want nothing to do with it,” Ev was hollering. “All 
I come down for was to track my wagon. And you can stay 
away from my house, you and your whole tribe.” 

He turned and made off at a hobbling trot. 

Nate glanced roilnd, stood looking after him. His nag of 
worry grew into a man-sized lump. 

Ev had heard or seen something down here. He knew that 
Nate was somehow connected with it. Maybe he saw Ed last 
night. In the dark Ed and I’d look alike — ^but no, Ed had all 
‘ those whiskers. 

Whatever Piper had seen, it had scared him. Or some- 
thing. 
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The path split three ways here around a big boulder. The 
main branch went straight on around the shore, the left one 
led into ^n old wood road that ended a mile or so farther on. 
The third was a wet, slipperjf track down a sand slid® into 
Cowrie Cove. Na^p took it a little too fast andaalmost went 
headlong into the water. He saved himself by grabbing at a 
tuft of grass, which tore out but which checked his slide. 

He landed with a thump on his hands and knees at the 
sandy margin of thg ^ove, ploughing up to JiiS wrists in a 
little pocket of blue clay. *He §ot up Rearing under his 
breath, scraping the sticky stuff off Ifis hands. Only one clay- 
hole here, and he had to land in it. Lucky he'd had the sense 
to drop his gun. At least he hadn't stuck the muzzle of that 
into theiclay. 

Cowrie Cove was a tiny pocket of a place, brimful now 
on the high water, so that it had barely two feet of sandy 
•shore. Facing south-east between Cowrie Island and the sea, 
it was nearlv landlocked, with rocks on the south and west 
sides. To th# north-west a high b^k dropped down into the 
Flowage, which led away for miles into the back country — 
marshes which were first salt, then brackish, then fresh water 
as they swept farther away from the sea. The inlet past 
Cowrie Island was wide and shallow with a trick channel, 
plenty of water at all times of tide. Only you had to know 
where the channel was. 

Well, Ed knew the channel well enough. Pa had taught it 
to him and Nate both. Nate and Ed and Pa had fished and 
shot ducks and trapped mink and musk-rat all over this part 
of the coast up the marshes. They knew — none better— (he 
two or three safe paths through the marshes, too. 

As for the cove itself, it was unusually deep; the scour of 
tide around the sharp curve of the Island kept it free of sand 
and mud brought down by Salt Marsh Brook, and a frigate 
could have floated there, if her skipper had known how to 
make the channel in. It was a fine place to land when you 
wanted to keep your landing secret, as Ed had; though, Nate 
told himself, not many would want to run that channel at 
night. The boat must be along here somewhere. 
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But there was no boat, nor any sign of one. 

Through the fog he could just make out the dark circle of 
the tiny cove. The shores were bare, except for sQme odds 
and ands of driftwood. He walked all the way around it, as 
far as the inlrt and back, to make sure, anc^dthen stood staring, 
puzzled, out across the calm water, lightly freckled with rain. 

Maybe Ed, tired and worn out as he had been, had for- 
gotten to fasten thfe boat and she had gone adrift. But wait. 
Part of the filth on Ed — God knew wli^t else there was, but 
part of it, certaifily — ^had been ‘Flowage mud. So Ed must 
have been overboard up^the marsh somewhere. That meant 
he must have come in here early enough so he could take his 
boat up Salt Marsh Brook. 

Sure enough, what a fool not to think of it first* off. Ed 
had a load he couldn’t have hauled up the steep bank of the 
cove. He would have gone up the brook and landed on the 
swamp side. • 

Nate stared at the mouth of the brook. It was bouldery 
between rocky shores, and, on the ebb tide the turrent made 
a rapids which was almost a waterfall. He had always liked 
to watch the tide change at Salt Marsh Brook. First the 
water lay still as a lake, the inlet of the brook looking like 
part of the cove. Then it would start almost imperceptibly to 
move. Eddies smooth as silk and lazy as snakes in the sun 
would begin swirling, slow at first, then faster, growing into 
whirlpools, until suddenly the whole surface broke and the 
pent-up water of the salt flood tide, with the fresh water of 
the Flowage behind it, would come churning down in bubbles 
and foam. It was something to see, the tide-change at Salt 
Marsh Brook. 

Nate walked along the margin of the cove and climbed tlic 
rocks at the brook-mouth. Beyond the natural dam of the 
rocks the land sloped quickly to the reed-matted banks of 
the stream. He could see the pool, glassy and motionless, 
stretching out of sight in the fog. It was full of salt tide now, 
» tide must be nearly high, not enough current running in to 
stir the water. , 

He went along through reeds, stepping from mat to mat 
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of soggy grass roots, feeling the mud squelch and give under 
his boots. Here it was fairl^ solid underfoot; it was only 
farther qp the Flowage that you went in over your knees or 
over your head, however lucky^ou were that day. • 

Here were the footprints, the ones he had C(jme to think 
of as Ed's. There wre three of them in a line, and then they 
stopped ten feet from the margin of the brook, as if whoever 
made them had been snatched up into th® air. 

For a moment Nat<^thought, I'm crazy. Tbeii, as he bent 
down and looked more closely, hefsaw wh^tliad happened. 

Somebody had taken a flat plank fir something, and laid it 
down over the footprints. They had tramped back and forth 
on it until most of the tracks were mashed out. There was 
the plaiik, a big, old, worm-eaten two-by-cight, floating out 
there in the water. You could see the mud and fresh boot 
tracks on it. 

• Fresh boot tracks, he thought, staring with a crease of con- 
centration bet\vf‘en his eyes. It rained all night. If Ed was 
the one who^ tried to hide his trgcks, you wouldn't be able 
to see traces on that plank now. If you looked close, you 
could even make out nail prints in the boot heels trampled 
into the fresh mud. Nails? Ev Piper! Those were Piper's 
tracks on the plank. That's what he was doing down here, not 
half an hour ago. Why? 

And knowing Ev Piper, the way he was, always on the 
look-out for windfalls, Nate could guess pretty well what he'd 
been doing. He'd followed his wagon tracks down here and 
found Ed's boat. And seeing an empty boat, no owner in 
sight, in a place where no boat should be. Piper had mjde 
hay while the sun shone. He had shoved the boat out of 
sight somewhere along the brook, figuring the owner'd think 
it had gone adrift when the tide turned. Sometime later he'd 
sail it over to the docks in Boston and sell it. 

That was w'hy he didn't want me to come down here this 
morning. He ^new I'd find traces and get to wondering. The 
old coot ! 

Funny he hadn't done a better job of covering up, though. 

Because there in the mud at the brook-edge was a flat, 
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smashedovcr place, with a deep groove in it where a boat’s 
keel had lain. 

Maybe he thought the rain’d do it for him, the,.lazy old 
son. Pnly I came along too sOon. 

Sure, thatf, explained why Piper acted yso queer. Wasn’t 
scared, hadn’t seen anything at all last uight. Just wanted 
this boat. Relief swept over Nate. He hadn't realised how 
worried he’d beenv Because if Piper and Jenny knew any- 
thing about getting home, in a t*iatter of minutes the 
whole town wouM know. 

Where would I tide a*'boat down here? he thought. There 
aren’t too many places. He didn’t take her up into the 
swamp, because he’d have to come back by the path along the 
brook and there aren’t any tracks. 

What I’d do at this time of«tide, I’d take her out into the 
cove and slide her into that place behind the ledges. 

He whirled and set off at a run the way he had come. He* 
scaled the rocks, his boot-heels grating, and half-slid, half- 
fell down the steep bank flf the cove, leaving giooves in the 
soggy sand. 

He remembered, as he ran, the time he and Ed had dis- 
covered the narrow, slip-like niche behind the ledges on the 
south side of the cove. Nobody would have thought off- 
hand, that you could put in a boat in there. They had both 
been surprised at the ease with which Pa’s old skiff had slid in 
over the shallows and come to rest in the tiny, locked-away 
pool. True, they’d got caught aground, for they’d gone in on 
the first of the ebb, and while they’d been fooling around, 
the water left the shallows before they’d noticed it. They’d 
had to leave the boat there till the next high tide, and Pa 
had been madder than a hornet. 

That was what Piper probably had in mind — ^put a boat in 
there on the high tide, she was safe; nobody could get her 
out till the next flood, unless he wanted to carry her on his 
back, or unless someone came there walking oq Piper’s heels, 
t Maybe I’ll be in time, if she’s there. I know the tide hasn’t 
changed yet. ^ 

He was so sure he would see the boat that he was not even 
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surprised when he stepped up on the ledge and looked down, 
and there she was. 

She vffLS a ship's launch, sixteen feet or so long, sturdily 
built, with a spritsail and a nfast which had been unstgpped 
and laid flat alona the thwarts. She had oars ^d tholepins, 
a set of canvas-corned lockers. For'ard she was decked-over 
with a sheet of tarred canvas, slit and ragged in a dozen 
places. 

Quite a haul for f ipei, he thought grimly* jumping down 
into her. 

In a great hustle he shoved the boat out of the pocket 
behind the ledges and across the shallows. She moved sur- 
prisingly easily for a boat of her size, didn't draw so much 
water a& you'd think. Lord, what he and Ed couldn't do with 
a boat like this ! What a hunk of luck he'd remembered to 
look in this place for her 1 

He knew what he was going to do with her : take her in 
through the mouth of the brook and hide her up in the 
swamp; he Iftiew a thousand places Piper didn't, trust Pa for 
that. The water was still plenty deep; as he paddled into the 
brook he found there was still even a little current running 
in. Once over the tricky bottom where the rapids would be 
when the tide turned, he could sail her. With this little puff 
of south-east breeze coming fairly constantly through the fog, 
he could get up into the swamp in no time. 

Out in the middle of the brook he put down the oar and 
laid hold of the mast, which, with the spritsail lashed to it, 
was thrust partly up under the canvas deck. It was caught on 
something, or seemed to be. It had been shoved in there all 
anyhow, without any attempt made to furl the sail or stow 
it. Hauling on it didn't free it; he ducked down under the 
deck to see what was holding it. 

He couldn't see much in the half-darkness. There was a 
funny smell in there, partly the smell that had been on Ed, 
but something else, too, sickly and queer, that made the hair 
stir on the back of his neck. He reached into the forepeak/# 
freed the sail from the flukes of ^ small grapnel anchor which 
were holding it caught, and backed hastily out from under 
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the canvas. For some reason he felt scared and a little sick to 
his stomach. And then, as he 'pulled the mast out, the sail 
uncrumpled from around it; he saw that on the s^il was a 
great^soaked-in, brown stain. * 

That must’ve been where Ed got his h^ cut, he thought, 
gulping, at the same time wondering howmnyone could bleed 
tiiat much and still stay alive. 

Maybe it’s paint, he thought, staring at the dark cavern 
under the canyas deck. 

But it wasn’t paint. 

After a moment *he folted himself to crawl under the deck 
again. But there was nothing there, only the anchor for’ard, 
with a hundred fathoms or so of frayed rope spliced to it, and 
the queer, sweetish smell. , 

For a moment Nate wished he could set the sail, point the 
boat’s nose out of the cove and let her go adrift, that he’d 
never laid eyes on her, let Piper keep her. If only he’d just « 
decided to row, not pulled out the sail at all. 

He pulled himself togetjjer. Ed would be able to explain. 
Wliat was the sense getting goose-flesh all over, getting the 
horrors over something you didn’t know the full story of yet? 
The job now was to get the boat hidden up the marsh, and 
then go home and hear what Ed had to tell. 

Working fast, Nate stepped the mast and shook out the 
sail. A puff of wind snapped the canvas, not loudly, but he 
ducked as if it had been a pistol shot. 

What’s the matter with me? I’m crazy. What’s there to 
be scared of? 

But, he thought, grabbing at the sheet and making it fast, 

I am scared. And I’m worried out of my life. 

He settled himself in the stern to steer. The boat slid 
away up the waterway. She was a good boat, a ghost of a 
boat. Ordinarily he would have had the time of his life sail- 
ing her. But as he went up the brook he couldn’t help 
glancing fearfully from side to side, though l)e knew there 
,was no one, notJiing, there to see what he could see if he 
merely lifted his eyes to the taut sail. 

Salt Marsh Brook, a few hundred yards from its mouth, 
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split into three or four smaller streams, which in turn 
divided. You had to know >^ich was the deep one, keep to 
the chainels. He didn't worry; it was tricky sailing, hut he 
knew the marsh. Tall reeds, growing taller as he got deeper 
into them, grew on either side of the waterway% cat-tails and 
a tall, dry, flat rusting blade which he didn't know the name 
of. The wind made a lonesome sound rattling across them. 
In the summer they were all brown and gfeen; now they were 
pale tan and white^ With little pale sheaves, coming out of 
the mud at their roots whefe thft year's j;e&ds would be. 

He took the boat a quarter of a*mile into the swamp, as 
far as he dared in the shoaling water, and left her hidden in 
a bed of reeds. Nobody, not even Piper, would come in here 
at this 4:ime of year. The marsh was too treacherous when 
the water was up. Even hui»ters and trappers seldom came 
this far up. Still — ^lie cut armfuls of cat-tails and laid them 
over and around tlie boat's stern, until, ten feet away, she 
looked like a covered mud-bank. Then, as he was about to 
go, he took the sail, which he had carefully rolled up around 
the mast, and dropped it beside the boat into the water. It 
would rot, of course, if he didn't get back here right away. 
But who cared? Who'd ever want to use the horrible thing 
anyway? He and Ed could make a new sail sometime. Maybe. 

Still, if anybody wanted to use the boat in a hurry — no 

sail He lashed the foot of the mast to a thwart to keep it 

from drifting away. Then, picking his way carefully on a 
roundabout path he knew, he made his way back out of the 
marsh. 

It wasn't easy going. At this time of year the swamp ias 
high, water coming down from the back country with the 
spring thaws, up from the sea with the tide. He went in up 
to his waist, had to stop to pour icy mud out of his boots. 

, He came out at last in the alders on the south side of the 
brook. Pa could've shown Ev Piper a little something about 
covering tracks, he thought, regarding the unmarked muddy 
tufts behind him with a grim sense of accomplishment. 

He was cold, wet and hungry; he felt as if someone had hit 
him in the stomach with the flat side of a board. Better get 
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home. Talk to Ed, get some answers to the questions that 
roiled around in his head like* muddy water. Piper maybe 
had hidden the boat, not to steal it, but because he ]pad been 
Pa's good friend. 

Nate stopped on the brook-bank, breatl^g hoarsely. Have 
to wait a minute, get his breath. 

The tide had changed, the current down-stream beginning 
to speed up. Thei water was a clear, brownish-green here, 
fresh water mi^ed with all the salt tbtt, had flowed up into 
the marsh and now g6ing back again to the sea. Nate 
could see the bottom tWb feet or so below him, brown mud 
with little tan threads of weeds, all trailing away down-stream. 
Strings of rockweed, grass tufts, pieces of reed, chunks of 
driftwood had stopped turning aimlessly in the pool aad were 
heading at a fair clip towards the mouth of the brook. 

And here came a black, lumpy object, something water- 
soaked and heavy, like a log, moving slowly past, bumping* 
a little on the bottom, coming to rest, so that the current 
tugged at it and made little whirlpools. It turned as it rested; 
the pull of the water unfolded what seemed to be dark, thick 
sticlu from its bulgy centre, and Nate saw that what was in 
the brook was the body of a man. 

He stood looking down at it, a sharp, rotten taste in his 
mouth, his belly crimping inward on itself with a cold quiver- 
ing. For now that he had made out the body, he could see 
the man’s face — ^young, no more than a boy’s, with open, 
surprised blile eyes and a thin, pointed chin. There was a 
button gone from the ragged, trailing coat. 

For a moment, while he stood paralysed, Nate could have 
reached down through the water and touched the man. He 
could have caught hold and drawn the wet, dead body up 
on to the bank. And for a moment he meant to. It seemed 
the least you could do for a stranger. But as he stood, caught 
in horror and a sick and shaken pity, the worrying water 
pulled the body free, and it was too late. He .saw the face, 
(Clam-white, go glimmering and sliding out of sight. A 
moment later the whole bqdy surfaced, hurried all anyhow 
into the rapids at the mouth of the brook where the broken 
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water churned into the green depths of the cove. One hand 
came up, as if in a kind of h*elpless protest. Then the thing 
was a lopg, dark log in the water and, as quickly, was gone. 

★ 

Edward slept fo^ fourteen hours straight. Then he woke 
up, dazedly drank a bowlful of broth and went to sleep 
again. He didn’t stir when Nate gathered*hini up and carried 
him upstairs to the J)Jbk bedroom over the kitchen — ^because 
if he wanted his homecomifig kd^t dark,^He couldn’t stay in 
Nate’s room, with people coming* and going through the 
downstairs part of the inn. Nate finally convinced his 
mother; she agreed not to call a doctor until Ed came to 
enough*to explain what his trouble was. She did not agree, 
however, until she had taken the bandage off Ed’s un- 
conscious head and had examined his wound, which seemed 
to be healing cleanly. 

"'Hmpli,” Lizabeth commented. '‘You didn’t tell me it had 
been sewed.* You just said you cleaned it out.” 

"So he did,” Ed said unexpectedly. "The skunk, he like to 
killed me, sloshing raw brandy into my eye.” 

His voice was weak and high in his throat, hardly more 
than a whisper. He caught Nate’s eye and grinned, then 
turned his head and went to sleep again. 

Lizabeth stood looking down at him soberly. She was worn 
out; Nate knew she hadn’t been to bed the night before, 
because he himself had been up and down all night. He 
hadn’t been able to sleep. He’d kept thinking, What if Ed 
got uncovered and caught cold, the shape he’s in. So .^e’d go 
padding up the stairs in his bare feet, and inside the door of 
Ed’s room he would see the glimmer of Ma’s candle and she 
beside the bed. The last time he went up, towards morning, 
Ed was stirring around and mutteiing. He stepped anxiously 
inside the door, but Lizabeth, bending over Ed, looked up 
and motioned him sharply to go away. 

"It’s all right,” she said. "Just a nightmare. Go back te* 
bed, Nate.” 

So he went back downstairs with an added worry spinning 
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around inside his head — ^if Ed was talking in his sleep, what 
was he saying? What would Nfa hear? 

He got back into bed and closed his eyes. Tfee same 
pictui;e came again, flash in the darkness behind his lids, a 
glimmering ^hite, underwater face, with open, surprised blue 
eyes. The way it looked, Ed and this othvr boy had been in 
the boat together. Because where would a strange sailor have 
come from, if not ir. the boat with Ed? And Ed had certainly 
been in a fi^t Nate's thoughts wol^t^ go full circle, and 
flash the face woiflcj come a^ain/ 

Nate couldn’t remembfer a night when he hadn’t been able 
to sleep. Even when Pa died, after everything was over, he’d 
fallen exhauStedly into bed and gone blessedly unconscious 
until morning. 

Ed would be able to ^explain *as soon as he woke up, but it 
didn’t look as if there’d ever be a time when Ma wasn’t right 
beside him. She made the girls tend the inn while she sat 
in Ed’s room, her knitting or sewing on her lap. Half the 
time she didn’t knit or sew; she just sat still, ^vatching Ed 
while he slept. If anyone went in, he or Betsey, she just 
jerked her head at them to go away. Caroline didn’t go up; 
she was falling all over herself keeping things going in the 
kitchen. But Betsey hung around; it was natural, he sup- 
posed, Betsey ’d always been partial to Ed. As children, when 
they’d divided up for games and stuff, it had always been 
Nate and Caroline, Ed and Betsey. 

On the third morning after Ed’s arrival home, he woke up 
and began to mend. He still looked like the ghost of him- 
self, but his bruises were fading; his hair curled up coekily 
over the white bandage, whieh somehow had got tipped 
rakishly over one eye. He ate a ravenous breakfast, and 
Lizabeth, after she had him fed and tidied for the day, called 
Nate to come in and see him. 

But it seemed to Nate now, sitting in Ed’s room, with the 
clean, thin April sunlight pouring through the -east window, 
^hat there’d never be a time when he’d be alone with Ed so 
he could talk to him. In a n;iinute, he knew, Lizabeth would 
pick up her things and start for the kitchen, but before she 
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went she'd think of seventeen thousand chores for him to 
do, make sure that he went Aid did them. And it seemed to 
him that if he couldn't get a chance to talk to Ed alone, the 
worry swollen out inside hinf would burst and bleed dike a 
wound. 

Sure enough, hii mother picked up Ed's tray and started, 
saying as she went, *‘Come on, Nate. You've seen Ed. I 
know you'd like to sit around here, ^but there's those 
flounders to dress an<>the girls have got to h%v» wood lugged 
in." 

She paused, and you could see htr counting up what else 
there was to do, but Ed said, ‘‘Oh, let the old barrel-head 
stay with me, Ma." 

“You're in no shape to do much talking. You ought to rest 
and sleep." 

“Rest and sleep 1 I feel fine. Look, Nate, go on down to 
the shed and haul my chest up here. I've got presents in it 
for eveT'bcdy." 

“Lug thaf thing upstairs on m^i back?" 

“Why not? If I can handle it sick, you ought to be able to 
w'cll. Or is all that beef nothing but a mess of fat?" 

Nate grinned at him. This was the old Ed, the Ed he 
knew. Tliere couldn't be anything too wrong with him. 
“You get back on your feet I'll show you fat," Nate said. 
“But that chest'd be a devil to handle on the stairs, one man 
alone. Why don't you give me the key, let me take some of 
the lead out first?" 

It was as if a curtain pulled across Ed's face, leaving behind 
it the face of a stranger — not a pleasant stranger. 

Nate stared with a dropping jaw at the slitted eyes, the 
mouth drawn down, pinched and ugly. 

“No, you don't!" Ed said harshly. “You'll keep your 
damned nose out." 

“Why, good Lord, Ed, I only " 

“I knew wjien I came home that the whole tribe of you'd 
be up to your ears in my business. Well, you listen. Unless; 
I'm mistaken. I'm the boss here. Pa told me once he meant 
for me to have the inn." 
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“For heaven's sake, Ed,” Lizabeth said. “We all know he 
did. That letter he wrote you & his will. What of it?” 

Nate shot a quick glance at her. She was standing there 
quietlj/, watching Ed. You coiildn’t tell from her expression 
what she wa^ thinking. 

“Nothing of it,” Ed said. “Only it mems I've got the say 
around here. Don't it?” 

“I can’t say I'd thought about it,” Lizabeth said crisply. 
“But it's noising to get stirred up ffver. Why don’t you 
rest now, think about it When ‘you feel better. Nobody’s 
going to bother your thitigs.” 

E^s eyes, opaque and unwinking, stared at her out of his 
white face, thin and bony as a monkey’s on the pillow. 

“Seems to me,” he said, “seems to me if a man’s fathci 
leaves a deathbed letter, it ought to be read, not kept out 
of sight. Unless you’ve got some reason.” 

“Since you got home, you’ve been awake less than an ■ 
hour,” she pointed out. “And I don’t know’s I’ve thought 
of much else, except how^ick you are. The Idtter’s in my 
box. I’ll get it.” 

She went out of the room quietly, but two red spots 
burned on her cheeks and her slim shoulders were stiff. 

Nate gazed outraged at his brother. “What the hell’s that 
kind of talk?” he demanded. “Sick or no sick? What’s 
happened to you?” 

“Can you lug that chest upstairs? Or not?” 

“Oh, for Godsake! Sure, if I had to.” 

“Well, go do it, will ya?” 

“I don’t know,’’ Nate said, “whether I will or not.” 

Lizabeth came back, and something about the way she 
carried the letter in her hand, her fingers, the big blob of 
wax Pa had sealed it with, made him see suddenly the bed- 
room downstairs, winter sunlight coming through the 
window, his father’s big shoulders propped with pillows, 
the long bony legs stretched under the coverlets on the 
jied. He heard again the painful, slow scratch of the quill, 
punctuated by long pauses; remembered his mother’s melting 
the wax and Pa’s sealing the paper, the wax sputtering and 
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smelling as it dripped down into the candle flame. That 
letter was the last word ihy of them would ever have 
from P% 

But Ed ripped it open, ruftning his eyes quickly ov^r the 
writing. Nate could see the swift, darting little piovements of 
his eyeballs. Wh^i he finished, Ed shoved the letter under 
his pillow. 

''Ed,'' Nate said. "That's a letter from Pa. The least you 
could do " 

"Says wliat I thought if wotfld say. Everything he left 
belongs to me." 

"By God, his tools don’t! " Nate burst out. The great blob 
of grief and worry inside his chest seemed suddenly to let go 
in a gust of anger. "He gave his tools to me." 

Lizabeth spun on him. "Hush!" she said. 

But Ed's good humour came back as quickly as it had gone. 
The queer look left his face. "Tools?" he said. "Sure, have 
them p^. would I do with tools? Only don't make any 

mistake abdlit who's giving then^to you. Lug that chest up- 
stairs for me, like a good feller." 

"If you can, Nate, I think you'd better," Lizabeth said. 
"But I think you ought to rest some more, Ed, or you'll 
be — " she paused a second, then went on — "sicker than you 
are." 

"Sick? Me? Never felt better. Go on, get it, Nate. Let 
me dole out my presents. I’ve been to Africa, Ma, and the 
West Indies and England. I even saw the town in Essex 
where the Ellises came from. There's still some of P'l’s folks 
there, they gave me a fine time. Wait’ll you see wh-»t I got 
for you. Silk — from China, I guess it came, but I bought it 
it in Algiers. And get the girls in, Nate, I got stuff for them, 
too." 

The stranger was gone, but in Nate the sense of grief and 
outrage did not change so quickly. 

"Oh, shoot 1 " Ed said. "Don't be sore. I got a new gun for 
you I want you to see." 

"Go on, Nate, please," his mother said. 

He went blindly out, stumbling a little over the threshold. 
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In the downstairs hall Caroling crossing from the kitchen, 
glanced at him once and stood in the doorway without speak- 
ing. \\'hen he came back from the wagon shed, bent double 
from the weight of the chest oft his back, she was still there. 

"Ma want^ you and Betsey up in Ed's room," Nate said. 
He was panting, and the words came in gpsps. 

Carohne put her head through the kitchen door. "Hey, 
Bet ! Come on in <here.” 

"Oh, stop yoijr racket," Nate said wdfijly. 

Half the time, that hollef was 'the way Caroline addressed 
Betsey. He guessed maybe she had to, to get any results. 
Usually you had to put up a mark to see Betsey move. 

This time, though, she came through the door on the lope, 
all agog. She was sure interested in that chest, too. She said, 
her eyes sparkling, "What’s that? Ed's things?” 

"Muckle on,” Caroline said. "Help us carry it upstairs.” 
She watched sardonically while Betsey thrust eager hands 
under a corner of the chest. "Don’t yank too hard. You’ll 
have the lid off before Ed’s, ready to dole out.” " 

"I don’t see you holding back,” Betsey said. "He’s prob- 
ably got a present for you, too.” 

They appeared to know all about what had gone on up- 
stairs. 

Oh, well, Nate thought, tiredly. Bet was probably stashed 
away in the passage, listening. It wouldn’t be the first time 
Betsey had listened at doors and then gone and glabbed 
everything she’d heard. She must’ve told Caroline Ed had 
presents. One thing Nate knew, it wasn’t Caroline who’d 
done the listening. She wasn’t that kind. She might nose 
into your business, but it was only inquisitive-kid nosiness, 
above-board, not behind your back. 

Ed was sitting up in bed, bright-eyed and perky. From the 
lanyard around his neck he produced his key. You would 
have thought, to see him, that he was fifteen years old at his 
own birthday party. • 

« "If you folks ever saw anything to beat what I’ve got here, 
I’ll eat it,” he announced. «Shove the chest a little closer, 
Nate. I can’t reach it.” 
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He had some trouble opening the lid, but, Nate told him- 
self, he'd be damned if he'cf offer to help. 

Whogver had packed the chest had done it in a» hurry, 
things thrown in helter-skeltet. On top were six slendqf rolls 
done up in an oily fabric. ''China silk," Ed^id proudly. 
"Two dresses apie& for each of you." 

He ripped the covers off, tearing the fabric, unrolling 
rustling sheets of colour that shimmered like water on the 
clean, faded coverlet.* 

"Blue, yellow, pink," he ^nnoftneed. "The blue's for you, 
Ma, it's your colour." 

"I never saw anything so lovely," Lizabeth said quietly. 
"Thank you, Ed." 

She *vas sitting in the rocker by the window, her hands 
folded in her lap. Her face bad a kind of still watchfulness 
about it, if it had any expression at all; there was no way to 
tell what was in her mind. But Caroline ! Good Lord, Nate 
though A few years ago, when Caroline got that white look, 
you could tSll she was on the v^ge of throwing up. Betsey 
must've blurted the works in the kitchen — how Ed had talked 
to Ma, how he'd acted about Pa's letter. And then, of course, 
she and Ed never had got along too well anyway. 

Only Betsey was the kind of audience Ed ought to have 
for this business of his presents. Only Betsey hung over him, 
lips parted, eyes a-shine. Betsey, all agog. 

We mustn't act like this, Nate's stunned mind told him. 
Three years he's been gone, we all ought to feel the way Bet 
does, any present he's biought is a treasure to keep. Il's only 
old Ed, bragging, wanting us all to know what a h\?!l of a 
fellow he is. Old Ed. . . . 

But the man who lay in the bed with the sunlight from the 
window across his bony yellow hands was still a stranger. 

He can't even let people unwrap their own presents, he’s 
got to do it himself, show each one off. Nate thought, watch- 
ing the darting, clawlike fingers, like mice in a straw pile. 
My God, I can't stand this. « 

There were many lovely things in the chest. Ivory boxes, 
little jade elephants and figurines, a sword with a thickly 
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lewdled handle, all tumbled together with rings and orna- 
ments. Ed held up a necklace of heavy greenish metal. 

“This don’t look like much,” he said, jingling ’ts links 
togetl^^r. “But clean it up, you'll find it’s gold.” 

“Oh, it cap’t be, Ed!” Betsey said. “It’d be worth a 
fortune.” 

“It’s gold, all right. I know, because I took it off a ” 

He stopped. “WelJ, never mind where I got it. It’s gold. 
You clean it. up, stick the links insvdf; some sliced-opeu 
potatoes, Betsey. Ayhichevfcr one of you girls steps around 
the liveliest, waiting on me. I’ll make a present of it.” 

The coverlet was weighted down with all the things. Ed’s 
face slowly took on a flush, high on his cheekbones, as his 
hands continually darted here and there, ripping wrappings, 
feeling, laying out things. 

He kept the gun for Nate until the last, as a climax, pull- 
ing out the bulky parcel tied with leather straps, wedged 
crosswise to fit in the chest. 

"I had to take the stock off to get it in hefe,” he said. 
“Parts are all here, wrapped up. Greased, too. Things rust 
so 'board ship. Package of little screws here somewhere.” 

His hands rummaged the chest, still by no means empty. 
Something bulky was wedged into the bottom of it, a round 
object covered with tarred canvas. Ed, pawing around, 
shifted a corner of the canvas, and Nate caught sight of 
what seemed to be the bottom of a big, up-ended copper 
kettle. 

He wondered. What on earth’s he got a cook-pot for? But 
Ed yanked the canvas quickly back in place. 

“Here,” he said. “Here’s the screws. You ever see a gun 
like that in your life?” 

Nate hadn’t. It was the most beautiful gun he had ever 
seen anywhere. Ed unwrapped each piece and handed it 
over — ^ramrod, powder-horn, everything. 

"There. That’s all.” He reached out, bangedd:o the lid of 
tile chest and turned the key. “I want this chest left right 
here by my bed. The first c|pw I catch fooling with it gets 
whacked off. That understood?” 
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Tliere was a small silenc^ during which the members of 
Ed's family looked at him. Nobody could think of any±ing 
to say. 

“Well, I must say, you dofl't any of you seem overqpme,’' 
Ed said. “Here I bust my back lugging you Jjome a lot of 
nice stuff from arbund the world and look at the faces on 
you ! '' 

Lizabeth began talking, cheerfully and naturally — sl little 
too much, perhaps,^^ittle too easily. 

“I won't know myself when I get my i^efr blue dress made. 
It's been so long since I had a ne\/one, too. Tlic things are 
all lovely, Ed; if we don't make a great towse now, it's be- 
cause you ought to rest. Let's move all that off the bed, girls, 
let hiii> lie down." 

“Gee, yes." Nate managecito find his tongue. “My gun — 
sure never saw such a good one. I guess I was kind of over- 
come, not to say thank you." 

It was fccblf*. It was the best he could do. 

Caroline ?aid nothing. Of thorn all, only Betsey gurgled 
and cooed, standing beside Ed, touching first this thing, then 
that. 

Ed's hands slowly became still. 

“Wait, Ma. Cad, come here and get your dress." 

He was the only one who had ever called Caroline ‘Cad'. 
She had always hated it. Once the nickname would have 
meant a fine bicker between her and Ed; now she only stood 
looking at him, her eyes big and black. 

“What's the matter? Don't silk suit you?" 

“It's the way you act!" Caroline burst out. ails 

you? As if we Who'd nose into your things anyway?" 

“Come and get your dress. Cad," Ed said softly. 

She spun on her heel and ran. 

Ed screamed after her. “You come back here and get 
your dress, or I'll heave it at your head, you stubborn little 
bitch I " 

The hoarse voice, breathy and wheezing, cut off short* 
Lizabeth had leaned over and snapped him on the mouth. 

It wasn't a hard blow, merely a brisk one, for his illness 
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stayed her hand, but Ed's flush heightened; his eyes began to 
glitter. ^ 

“Alh right, Ma. I knew when I came home you«uand Fd 
meet Jiead-on, sooner or later." It's all the same to me, but 
I didn't think it'd be quite this soon." 

Lizabeth's own eyes had begun to shoo^ sparks. ‘‘I'll allow 
you plenty of leeway while you're sick," she said. “I already 
have. But we'll certainly meet head-on if you swear at the 
girls in the houje." 

“Look, Ma. I'nf ipore thah ten years old. I'm a man grown. 
I've been all over the wbrld. This is my house. You better 
remember it." 

“Oh, hush. You haven't given me any chance to forget it. 
Have the house, what of it? Nobody's stopping you. Now, 
for heaven's sake, lie down an»J rest!" 

“I told you. I've rested all I want to. Besides, I want to 
nail it down that no one goes glabbing around outside the 
house that I'm home. You might as well hear it: what’ll 
happen if Jake Ringgold ca*-ches up with me." 

Jake Ringgold? Nate thought. The name rang a bell some- 
where, he'd heard it, but for the life of him he couldn't think 
where. Oh, yes. One day over at the shipyard, when he was 
working for Moses Brown. There'd been a fellow bragging 
a lot about how lucky he was, and Mo had said, jerking his 
head and grinning. “Tliinks he's Jake Ringgold." But that 
didn't mean anything. 

“Catches'up with you?" Lizabeth said. 

She had been moving around the room, carrying the stuff 
from Ed's bed to the dresser, but she stopped in her tracks. 
“If anyone comes here making trouble, he'll soon find out 
that decent people are entitled to the protection of the law." 

“Oh, God, Ma, the law!" 

“Betsey," Lizabeth said. “You hop downstairs and start 
dinner. We're way behind. Put your silk in your room and 
hustle. I'll be down soon." 

» She eyed Betsey as the girl, still agog, still hanging over 
Ed, picked up her two rolls ^f cloth and started for the door 
reluctantly. 
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'‘That means downstairs, Betsey, not just out there in the 
passage/' 

Her ^oice was gentle, and it was this queer and unusual 
gentleness in her that pulled Nate momentarily out his 
own misery. Ma — she must be feeling awful. J[f he himself 
felt this way, how must it be for her? 

Ed said under his breath, "Still riding Betsey, aren't you? 
We'll change all that." 

"Say what you've got to, Ed, and then go dto sleep. It's 
not good for you to " 

"I heard you. I'm all right. Be*up ifi a day or so." He 
leaned back against his pillow and closed his eyes. 

He was still so long they thought he had gone to sleep. 
Lizabelji went quietly on with her tidying. She straightened 
the bedclothes with care not Jo wake him, motioned to Nate 
to go out of the room, and then Ed began to talk. The 
story came out of him as if it had been dammed up a long 
time. 

"The night I pulled out of hgre, three years ago, I went 
into Boston. I met this fellow there, this Fig Frazer. We 
shipped together on a lumber vessel for England. Been to- 
gether ever since. We got to be able seamen at the same 
time. Went to France. The Mediterranean. All over. Fig 
Frazer. Shipmates with me. And that's rich, if you only 
knew it." 

He stopped, opening his eyes, looking past them through 
the window where the wide stretch of ocean sparkled, blue 
and cool under the April sun. 

"Where was I? The Mediterranean. North Africa Some 
pirates overhauled us and burned our ship." 

"Pirates?" Lizabeth said. She sounded as if she had*never 
heard the word, and it did have in the clean, quiet bedroom 
a remote and ugly sound, 

"Oh, yes. Pirates. Mean and stinking, you wouldn't be- 
lieve. There .are such things. We ran into some and they 
burned our ship. Fig and I got away. We shipped for tha 

West Indies. That was two ye- That was two months 

ago. I was on the way home, didn't care much how I got 
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here. Ringgold's ship, the Nancy, only she isn't the Nancy 
now, the little bastard changed her name to the Turkey 
Feather for his trip to Boston; this Turkey Feather ^as load- 
ing nvolasses at Port Royal." 

'‘Molasses?,. At Port Royal?" Nate asked. 

"Why not? Ringgold was figuring on pulling a trick that'd 
make his luck talked about all over the Caribbean." 

Ringgold's Luckr That was what he'd heard Mo Brown 
mention. 

"We heard she was a totigh ship, but it was a way to get 
home. It was tough. Ringgold was — he was — ^well, never 
mind. His first mate, Windle, was worse than he was, knock- 
ing everybody around. The first night out, Windle hit me. 
I got an awful clip and it made me mad. Fig and I sailed into 
him, knocked him out cold. Must've been quite a time since 
anyone’d knocked out Jack Windle. 

"I don't know why Ringgold didn't pitch us overboard. 
We thought he was going to. But he stuck us in irons and 
left us there. I guess wq'd have ended up down in the 
'tween-decks, no air, no food or water. But this other sailor, 
this Manny, we knew, he started sneaking us water and stuff 
to eat, and when he could he'd unlock the irons and let us 
out on deck. We'd crawl into the ship's launch, stay there 
till morning. The watch, some of them, knew about it. 
Nobody cared. Most of them hated Windle's guts anyway. 
We did that for three months." 

"Three nionths? On the West Indies run with molasses?" 
Nate asked surprised. 

The stranger said politely, "If it took Ringgold three 
months to sail to Boston, put it that we had things to do on 
the way." 

His tone said, 'If you don't believe it, I don't care a damn, 
it's nothing to do witli me.' 

"We were getting nearer home all the time, that's all we 
could think about. Laying in the ship's boat; at night, we 
^ot the idea of making off with her in the dark, when we got 
near enough to the coast. Sp we began to get ready, little by 
little, sneaked our stuff out of the forecastle, stowed it in the 
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launch. Manny and Fig helped me lug up my chest. Fd be 
damned if I was going to leSve all that stuff behind, when 
Fd sweat foi it all over the world.*' 

A looK of righteous indignation came into his fac^ the 
look of a man contemplating the loss of his just deserts. 

''A few days ago, I guess — Fve lost track — Nfanny told us 
we were off the coast here. It was foggy and dark, quiet on 
deck. Ringgold and the mate had some Iqnd of a row earlier 
in the night, then they'd made it up over a bqj:tle, so Ring- 
gold was dead druiik and Windle, Manny said, not much 
better. We wanted to go down and stftk a knife in him, 
but Fig was afraid he'd yell and wake up some of the 
boys." 

He rolled his head on the pillow and looked at his mother. 
'‘Make a towse where there's g reason to, Ma," he said. “Not 
over such a thing as a little cussing." 

Lizabech didn't say anything. She had sat down in the 
chair by bedside, and her hands lay relaxed in her lap. 
But she had* about her a bright,^ frozen look like the glare 
on ice. 

Ed stared at her. 

“Well," he said. “I guess it's all in how you look at it. 
Tlie three of us swung out the ship's launch, but the davys 
squawked like hell. Someone woke up and called Windle, 
and he came roaring out on deck. I got this cut. Manny 
got shot and I think Fig hurt Windle, I don't know. My eyes 
ran full of blood and I passed out cold. When I came to we 
were in the launch, away from the ship. Fig was all right, 
didn't get a scratch. But Manny was dead." 

A sweat of relief broke out on Nate's forehead. The body 
in the water — Manny. He was aboard the launch, they 
must've put him under the canvas deck, then overboard in 
the cove. It had been Manny's blood on the sail. 

But through the relief the doubts began at once to pound 
around his hjad again. That cut on Ed's head, it had been 
a fresh cut, looked like. How could he have got it aboard 
the ship? A few days ago, he said. Well, he was mixed up; 
he might have it wrong about the time. 
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But then Ed said, “At least Fig said he was dead. We had 
to leave him behind aboard thfc ship.'' 

“Edf" Nate said. He couldn't have stopped himsplf, even 
if he'd thought in time. “How old is Fig? What does he 
look like?" ^ 

There was a silence. Ed said heavily, “Fig's a young kid. 
Nineteen or so." 

“Blue eyes?” i 

“What the hell?” Ed sat bolt upn'ght. “What are you 
talking about? Vcah, sure, iie hid blue eyes, but how would 
you know?" 

Under the appalled gaze Nate felt his tired, confused mind 
start to flop around like a flsh on a line. 

“Oh, Fig Bowden," he said, thinking, My God, he'Jl never 
swallow this. “Kid I used to kpow over at the yard. He ran 
away to sea. I was wondering if it might be him. Funny 
name. Fig " 

Awaie that he was floundering he came to a stop, but Ed 
was going on, lying back against the pillow. • 

“No, couldn't be. Fig's name's Frazer. His folks live down 
Marblehead way. That's where he is, gone to see his folks." 

Lizabeth got up, picked up his tray from the stand, hung 
the clean towel she'd used that morning on him over her 
arm. Her face was greenish-white, but her hands were steady. 
She said, “I guess you better really try to sleep now, Ed." 

“Sleep comes so easy, doesn't it? I've got to get back on 
my feet. Ringgold's in Boston Harbour now. He might run 
across someone who knew Pa." 

“Yes," she said. “Most anybody on the waterfront could 
tell him where Joel Ellis lived." 

She spoke in^ tone cool and thin, as if she were without 
comprehension of the whole matter, only put out by it. 
Both of her sons had heard this tone many times in their 
lives, and Ed said angrily, “Look, Ma, this is something you 
can't straighten out just by giving all the kids a, licking. Will 
^u listen, just once? You can see, can't you, why I don't 
want Ringgold to catch up \yith me?" 

“You mean this man, this Ringgold who abused you so, 
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will come chasing after you? Why should he do that? 
Unless you’ve got something ^hat belongs to him?” 
hac^ wages coming ” 

On the defensive, brought straight down from being the 
man-grown who had been all over the world to yie youngster 
of fifteen or so, Ed started to justify. Then he realised and 
stopped short. *Tet it alone, Ma. It’s my business. I’ll handle 
it. Only will you, for Godsake, not talk around that I’ve 
got home?” 

‘"No,” she said. '‘We wofl’t taJk it arouifd.” 

She looked down at him for a moftient, then turned slowly 
away from the bed. As the towel on her arm swung past his 
face, Ed reached out and grabbed it. He scrubbed it over his 
cheeks, 4)ressed it hard against his mouth and nose. 

Lizabeth stopped and waited until he put it down. 

"God,” Ed said. "A clean towel. Dried outdoors on a line. 
Been a long time since I smelled a clean towel.” 

"Nath a j I,” she said, "you come downstairs with me. I 
want those ffth dressed.” 

Nate followed his mother downstairs. Even if there’d been 
time, he couldn’t talk to Ed now. No need to. The question 
pounding in his head had been answered. Tbe sailor, 
Manny, had been left beliind on the ship, nobody went away 
in a boat. Of the tracks leading up out of the swamp, there 
had been Ed’s, Piper’s, Nate’s own. No one else’s. Fig Frazer 
hadn’t gone to see his folks in Marblehead, or anywhere. It 
was his body in the water. 

But it must’ve been self-defence, Nate told himself desper- 
ately. Ed. Old Ed. If only I could get to him, in pas': that 
ugliness, he could explain it. I know he could. 

Lizabeth was standing by the sink diainboard. She had sec 
Ed’s tray down, but her hands were still on it, the knuckles 
white against the red, roughened skin. 

The girls must be working in the tap-room, he could hear 
the trencher^ rattling in there. He waited a minute, but 
Lizabeth didn’t say anything or turn around. 

"He’s pretty sick, Ma. No telling how much of that he 
dreamed up.” 
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Lizabeth let go the tray. The shock rocked the dishes on 
it and a pewter pitcher full 6f milk fell over. She didn't 
seem to notice. 

might not be as bad as? it sounds, Ma.” 

She spun ^ round. “Don’t try to save my feelings now. 
Nate, I can’t stand it. It’s time to try to think straight, not 
blither around sparing the womenfollu. Ed didn’t dream up 
being half-starved <and beaten. Nor that boy’s being mur- 
dered, he didn’t dream that up eithew”, 

Nate started to turn coW before he thought. She means 
Manny. 

“He talked and mumbled in his sleep,” she said, “both 
nights. Pieced together it’s worse than it sounds, and we’ve 
got to face it.” 

Nate felt his tiredness grow outward and expand like a 
creeping sickness in his joints. He looked around for a chair 
and sat down. Sunlight, clear and thin, on the bare, scrubbed 
floor high-lighted the worn-down places, so that knots in the 
wood stood out like brown and polished groVths. It fell 
bright across his mother’s flattencd-out shoes, touched the 
hem of her threadbare skirt. 


★ 

He had been asleep that night he didn’t know how long, 
when he woke with a start. His motlier was standing by 
his bed with a lantern in her hand. 'Ihrough the window 
past her shoulder, he could see the half-moon bright against 
a whitish sky, low in the west, so he judged it was near 
morning. 

She said, “Nate, get up and dress. I want you to help me.” 

“What is it, Ala? Is Ed ” 

“No. He’s sound asleep. Hustle now. I need you.” 

He fumbled on his clothes, shivering in the cold light, 
almost too sleepy to wonder, but he came wide awake as she 
talked to him. 

“We’re going into Ed’s room and carry out that chest. I’ve 
unlocked it, but I can’t bu^ge what’s in it without making 
a racket. So we’ll have to carry it down to my room.” 
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‘‘But, Ma " 

“Don't argue, Nate. I kno^t^ what I'm doing. Tve thought 
it out, apd I've prayed for guidance." 

“Wliat if he wakes up?" 

“If he does, that's too bad. But the way Ije sleeps, he 
won't wake up, unless you tumble all over yourself. I've got 
to see what's in that chest, if it's something I've got to do 
anything about. If it turns out not to b«, we'll put it back 
where we found it an€ nobody the wiser. Lea^^e your shoes 
off." 

“It's too heavy for you " 

“I can heft one end of it. Stop talking, Nate. There isn't 
time." 

Dazed and apprehensive, he followed her up the stairs. 

Lord, it's Ed's own business; she can't nose into it like 
this. If he finds out, he'll split open 

But something pushed at him to make no more protest. 
He told hii.icclf it was no use to argue with Ma when she 
got like this, •but part of his willingness to go with her was 
curiosity over what Ed had in the chest. He put that part 
firmly down into the back of his mind. 

Ed was sound asleep, his face half-buried in the pillow. 
Nate could see part of the leather lanyard around his neck, 
but the key was tucked inside his nightshirt. How she'd got 
it out and back without waking him no one could say. Put 
it down that Ma could do what she set out to do. Though 
maybe it was that exhausted sleep of Ed's — in the morning 
light, grey on his grey face, he looked like a dead man. 

Nate lifted his end of the chest; it was heavy still not 
too heavy now that so much stuff had been taken out of it. 
He wondered about his mother, but she walked backwards 
ahead of him, straight as a poker, as if she were carrying 
nothing at all. He followed her, feeling as if he were walk- 
ing on eggshells, praying they wouldn't bump the jamb as 
they went out through the door. They went down tlie hall 
past Betsey's room, past Caroline's, into Lizabeth's. She sell 
her burden down, came back ppst him and quietly closed 
the door. 
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As she lifted the lid of the chest, Nate couldn’t help the 
surge of curiosity that made'him lean past her shoulder. 
He wouldn’t have opened it, he told himself, but pow that 
she yras doing it . . . 

The big greenish copper kettle was wedged down bottom- 
up against me sides of the chest; whatever it was covering 
was bulky and filled it heavily. Lizabeth couldn’t stir it; Nate 
had to reach in and haul it right side up by main strength. 

Four stiff capvas sacks had been jaitnped into it so tightly 
that they did nftt fall out evdh when he held the kettle 
bottom-up and shook it? 

Lizabeth felt of one of the sacks and pulled her hand away. 
She sat back on her heels, looking at the sacks as if they were 
snakes. Her face, in the subdued light, was grim, and at the 
sight of her Nate felt the sweat start out along the back of 
his neck. 

He said, “What is it, Ma?’’ and when she didn’t answer, 
he leaned down, fumbling at tlie leather thong which held 
one of the sacks closed. Hf expected her to stop him, but for 
once Lizabeth didn’t have anything to say. 

'The thong had been tied up with granny knots — ^in a 
hurry, must’ve been. The leather was slippery with damp. 
He felt his finger-nails give as he tugged. 

The bag was full of gold pieces. 

He glanced at his mother, but she still didn’t move. She 
stayed huddled there on her knees, and presently Nate, un- 
able to help it, thrust a hand into the sack. 'The money felt 
cold, damp, a little slimy; at the feel of it in his fist and the 
sound of it, a chill shot down his spine. 

“You get your hand out of that bag,’’ Lizabetli said tautly. 

She got to hef feet, shoving herself up stiff by the flat of 
her hands braced against the floor. 

Nate looked at her without really seeing her. His hand, as 
if by some will of its own, stayed in the sack, buried in the 
smooth, round, cool feel of the coins, 
f Look at it, it’s money. More than a man could make if he 
worked a lifetime. Everytlpng’s here, the things you think 
about. The boat you want, the good living, the getting ahead. 
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It’s all here, what you work and plan for. Ed’s brought home 
a fortune. 

“Nate/, Take your hand away I” 

He lifted his fist, opened it. ®ne coin stuck to his wet palm, 
dropped coldly, softly clinking down into the sack. 

“It’s not yours,” Lizabeth said. “Nor min^. Get away 
from it.” 

He said, “I know. It’s Ed’s.” 

She stood staring doy/n at the sacks, and at th^ look on her 
face he moved a little back fromiher. 

“No. It’s not Ed’s. He stole it.”» 

“Oh, no. Ma ” 

“The night they tried to jump ship, those three boys, they 
emptied, out Ringgold’s lockers,” Lizabeth said. “I know, 
Nate. Ed’s lived through it for two nights in his sleep.” 

“But, Ma, he’s sick, feverish. No knowing what ” he 

began and stopped. 

That right. There was a knowing what. 

“I didn’t vmnt to believe it either. How could I believe it? 
Of Ed? But I've been all night thinking, piecing things 
together.” She met his appalled eyes steadily. “He stole it.” 

Her hands went down to the sacks. One by one she lifted 
them out of the kettle, laid them on the floor. 

“And I’ve thought what to do. Help me, Nate, don’t sit 
there. Put the kettle in the way it was, and then let’s take 
this chest back before Ed wakes up.” 

He needed no prodding for that. He thought suddenly. 
What would happen if Ed woke up and found the chest 
gone, and he came alive, in a fever, to help her? But when 
they set the chest down again noiselessly by Ed’s bed, Ed still 
slept, bone-limp, exhausted, his face ground against the 
pillow. 

She made no attempt to get the key again and re-lock the 
chest. He thought distractedly. Lord, she’d better, but he 
didn’t dare njake a sound in the quiet room, only followed 
her out of it as she beckoned him along the passage. 

Back in her own room, she went straight to her closet. 
Fumbling around among the boxes and chests stored in the 
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end of it, she came up with something bulky — ^Pa’s old canvas 
cany-all, Nate saw, peering ailxiously and curiously past her 
shoulder. She lugged it across the room, set it dovjp, began 
to stufE the bags of gold into it. 

“Ma, what are you — ^what are you going to do with it?” he 
asked her, ahd Lizabeth closed the bag, buckling its leather 
straps with firm little jerks, before she answered. 

“Well, it’s pretty simple,” she said, “what to do with it. 
Ed stole thait man’s money. It’s got ta go back where it came 
from.” <t 

“But you can’t— how could you find him?” 

“His name’s Ringgold. His ship’s the Turkey Feather. And 
he’s in Boston Harbour right now. You go down and harness 
Dolly while I change my dress.” 

For a moment he stared •’t her unbelieving. Then he 
realised that this was Ma and she’d do exactly what she said 
she’d do. 

He thought of the months of penury, the hard sledding, 
the very dress she was going to change into, her good one, 
threadbare and old. A sudden fierce emotion swept over him 
— frustration, anger at Ma, he didn’t try to think what it was 
— sparked off by the idea of all that money going out of the 
house. 

“You can’t, Ma. You’re not going to!” 

“Your pa and I worked for twenty years,” Lizabeth said 
in the tone cool and thin that he knew, “hard and honest 
as we coulrf, and we did well. We saved ten gold pieces hke 
that.” 

“You don’t know for sure that Ed stole it. We’ve got to 
wake him up, make him tell us the rights of it.” 

Distractedl/he laid urgent hands on her arm. 

Lizabeth shook him off. 

“Do as I tell you. Go harness Dolly.” 

“I won’t 1 Not till we think. Not till we know 1 ” 

Her hand moved in an arc and cracked him once hard 
f^cross the cheekbone, hauled back to let him have another 
one. Nate backed precipitately out of its way. 

“Goings-on and lulling,” she said. “If we're to believe Ed, 
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at least one man’s been murdered over this business, what- 
ever it is. I don’t know what kind of people he’s been with, 
but that Ringgold is after him, and I guess we don’t need to 
be told vmat for. You listen to me, Nate; it was messes^likc 
this, people starving and murdering each other, it was what 
your folks came to this country to get away from* I’ve heard 
your grampa tell, seemed to him in a new, clean country a 
man could start out decent. He fought all ]iis life to keep so, 
and your pa and fought, too. To brinjg you boys up 

to know what a new country ^neaat, and decent, law-abiding 
people.” 

Nate stood looking from her to the carry-all and back to 
her again. The whack he had got stung. He put up his hand 
and rubied it. 

‘That was a good thing th^ had,” she said. “And some- 
thing that’s never happened before within the time of man. 
A chance to leave the old and the dirty and the handled and 
start out Ovt ’- again, with all your time in front, and what 
you made of ft was up to you. !W[any’s tlie time I’ve heard 
your grampa say that if you slacked up the least little bit, in 
come the hellions and the hoodlums. Well, I won’t stand 
for it. I don’t know what’s happened to Ed. I don’t know 
how any boy’s folks could figure it out, that the boy . . . the 
boy they raised clean and decent could ever do . . . could 
ever do a thing ” 

She stopped, and for a second lier face seemed to crumple; 
then, as quickly, she had hold of herself again. 

“You can hear it right out of my mouth, I righteous and 
holy won’t stand for it if one of the hellions and hoodlums 
is my own son.” 

“You don’t know for sure ” 

“What can I think, the story he’s told and now — ” she 
jerked her hand at the carry-all “ — now finding this. You go 
harness Dolly. I’m going to take this money into Boston and 
hunt up that {linggold and give it back to him. If he isn’t 
there and I can’t find him. I’m going to turn it over to the 
town magistrate. Then if Ed's got honest title to it, he can 
go claim it. If he hasn’t, I don’t care what happens to it. 
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Not knowing, I won’t have tlie stink of it in my house. 
Your grandfather took his ^nd against the hellions and 
hoodlums,” said Lizabeth. “And so do I.” 

She turned her back on him. 

“Vou take that carry-all down and put it in the wagon. And 
then you harness Dolly.” 

Down in the wagon shed Nate set the carry-all on the floor. 
He stood looking^sombrely down at it, rubbing at the pink, 
stinging welt on his cheek. It had bet^i^a long time since Ma 
had hit him 'like this. 

The Lord knew* whai the right thing was now, but the way 
Ma was going at it wasn’t the way to handle it. No matter 
how bad things looked, Nate knew he couldn’t stand here 
and believe that Ed had thieved and murdered for four sacks 
of money. There was an explanation somewhere. 

Maybe Fig Frazer had been hurt in the fight on the ship 
and had died of it; maybe he was the one who’d tried to kill 
Ed, and Ed had defended himself. You couldn’t know, not 
till Ed said. The thing tp do was wait till he<-did. 

If only Pa were here ! Times before, Ma had got the bit in 
her teeth and started out over hell and high water to do what 
she thought was right, Pa’d been able to hold her in a little. 
One of the times was when Ed ran away, three years ago. 
Ma had got on just such a tear as this about old Newman’s 
girl. She’d had exactly that same look on her face, saying to 
Pa, “If he’s done what they say he’s done, he ought to go to 
jail. I wouldn’t lift a finger to stop it.” 

You could see she’d been ripped right in two, but she was 
going to do what she thought was right. 

And Pa had said reasonably, a little tired, the way Pa was, 
“Wait till we know for sure, Lizabeth, that it’s in Ed to act 
that way. Wait till we know the rights of the matter.” 

But she had jumped right in, made up her mind, and when 
once she’d made up her mind, you couldn’t move her. With 
the best intentions in the world, with all tl\.at goodness in 
her, she wouldn’t give a damned inch. 

All that talk about hoodlums and hellions — ^that was all 
right as far as it went. I^ate didn’t know as he cared any 
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more for them than she did. But the thing was, they were 
there. So long as they were, ydu had to shove over and make 
room, hajidle them the best you could. It was foolish to 
think you could put them out 0f the world, keep them, ^ven, 
out of the place where you were. 

So far as he could see, there was a good deal of both in 
anyone he saw. Who was to say who the hoodlums and 
hellions were? A man walked on a narrovi plank; let certain 
things happen to hinj, lie might fall off the be;pt Jie could do. 
Or he might let himself get ^oveS off, or ht might think he 
was doing right when it was the blafckest\ind of a mistake. 
Pa always said so. 

Ma couldn’t know. A woman, taken care of inside a house 
all her life, she didn’t meet up with things. So Ma was able 
to walk along her plank straight ahead no matter what kind 
of holes yawned on either side of her, because she’d never in 
her life looked right or left or down. Right was right, wrong 
was wrong. Pretty simple. 

Nate thought now that if she’d been reasonable about the 
Newman business instead of tearing Ed apart, Ed would 
have stayed home. They’d all have been together, maybe 
Pa’d have been alive. Because more than half of what ailed 
Pa was thinking Ed was dead. He’d written that letter to 
him, but it was only trying to convince himself. None of 
them ever thought they’d see Ed again. 

If it hadn’t been for Ma, the whole trouble never’d have 
happened. Any way you look at it, she’s the one responsible. 

In his fury at his mother, he went right on, thinkin? out 
the things that maybe had been half thought-out befor .* but 
had been pushed back underneath because they scared him. 
Take Ed: the only way he could function was by being 
approved of. He had to know, Ed did, that everyone thought 
he was the hell of a fellow. Take anyone like that: start 
harping he was no good, headed for the dogs, the only thing 
to straighten him out was a spell in jail — ^what would you 
think would happen? And now Ma’d taken up again, right® 
where she left off three years ago. 

Nate looked down again at the carry-all full of money, and 
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suddenly, in spite of himself, he found he was feeling sick. 
What would it be worth to yolh if you knew you’d left some- 
one staring up through two feet of water, with blind, sur- 
prise blue eyes? If it was stolfti, if somebody had been killed 
for it, woulc^you want any of it? 

Yes, he thought, you would. It wasn’t the money’s fault, 
you’d want it. No matter what. It was all you could do right 
now to keep from clawing that carry-all open with both 
hands and jamping your pockets full* , 

It was right there that t man could fall to hell-and-gone 
ofiE the narrow plank he walked on, reason himself right 
around in a circle. 

Reason or no reason, somebody had to do something 
quick. Ed was a man; he was the only one who had a right to 
say what to do with his stuff.* 

After all 

Nate’s eyes narrowed. His glance, moving wildly about the 
shed, fell on a keg of old iron scraps stowed away on a shelf — 
Pa’s old ketch-all keg whese he’d always chuck^ iron he said 
was too good to throw away, iron was too hard come by. 

Working fast, Nate opened the carry-all, hauled out the 
bags of money. He untied the 6rst one, emptied it into the 
hogshead in the corner. The gold pieces landed with a clank 
to wake the dead; he froze, listening. Seemed as if Ma, even 
upstairs in her room, must be able to hear that, but there 
was no sign she had. He Sited the bag with scrap-iron, tied it 
up again, shoved it back in the carry-all. He had the second 
one untied, ready to dump — the leather thong that closed it 
was knotted a dozen times — ^when he heard his mother close 
the kitchen door. 

There wasn’t time after all. Couldn’t dump it, she’d hear 
the racket. He’d done what he could. Hastily he grabbed a 
couple of handfuls of gold pieces, crammed them into his 
pocket. They made a bulge, but his jacket covered it. 
Feverishly he tied up the bag, thrust all Ae bags back into 
the carry-all. He had the last buckle fastened and was in 
Dolly’s stall when she hoye in sight past the wagon-shed 
door. 
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She was dressed in her best black gown, her bonnet strings 
tied neatly under her chin. H8r mouth was set tight, and she 
gave hin\ a look because he was only just leading Dolly out 
of her stall. 

“What’s the matter the horse isn’t harnessed?” 

Nate grinned nervously. It wasn’t much more than a 
grimace, a jerking of his face muscles. 

“Dolly didn’t want to,” he said. “Wouldn’t get on her 
feet.” 

His mother always said he watn’t any good with horses, 
and Dolly was known for her trick fif lying like a boulder if 
she didn’t see the logic of leaving her warm stall to be 
harnessed to the wagon. She was old, darned near as stubborn 
as Ma hfrself. 

When, a few minutes later,* the horse harnessed and wait- 
ing, he looked into the shed, Lizabcth was standing silently 
beside the carry-all. He wondered, feeling cold, if she’d 
noticed anyt’..Iug He saw he’d forgotten to shove the nail- 
keg back on Khe shelf. 

She hadn’t. She said, “This is too heavy for me to lift, 
Nathan,” and without a word he picked up the carry-all and 
carried it to tire wagon. 

Lizabeth got in herself and picked up tlie reins. 

“I’ll be back when you sec me,” she said. “If I’m late I 
may stay the night with Cousin Annainaria Bussey. I guess I 
can trust you to handle Ed and tend the place.” 

She picked up the reins, clucked to Dolly. The wagon 
moved out of the yard. The last he saw of her was her sUm, 
straight, stubborn back, stiff as a stick above the low sc:!!:, as 
she turned the horse into the turnpike and set out on the 
way to Boston. 

Single-minded as a mole. She gets set on what she thinks 
is right, then she goes stone blind. How does she think I 
can possibly ‘handle’ Ed if he finds out before she gets 
back? 

Well, he’d saved a quarter of Ed’s treasure, that migh% 
help some. He’d have to hide it, though, where Ma wouldn’t 
find it, until he got a chance to tell Ed. What lay in the 
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bottom of the hogshead drew him back into the shed as 
surely as if it had had him tieSl to a rope. 

The nail-keg, he thought. 1 can bury it somewhere. 

S|?e might miss the keg, but he’d have to take a chance on 
that. 

He dumped Pa’s old treasuie-trove of iron out on the 
shed floor, picked up the hogshead and emptied it into the 
keg. 

It lay in *a .diminished heap on CiQ floor. Pa’s treasure 
Nate set the hdgshead d6wn. 'Lord, what there’d been in 
that keg! There was tf/e busted hinge off the spring-house 
door; Ed had broken that, slamming the door in a rage, when 
he was twelve years old. Nate remembered the row that had 
caused. Pa had picked up the pieces, merely, and fixed the 
hinge. Here were some other things. The old iron bolts from 
the wood-sled they’d taken apart, fixed good as new; a rusty 
spike, left over from the time he and Pa’d put the new sill 
under the barn. 

Why, he thought, soberly fingering the hard, knobbly, 
rust-caked pieces, turning them over, there was a whole 
memorial to a man’s life here; most any of one of these old 
scraps called up a picture of Pa, the kind of man he was. A 
man who worked hard, a skilful, practical man whose tools 
were sharp and taken care of, their handles velvety with use; 
a man who put things away and knew where they were, could 
go get them, when he needed them. 

He could see Pa’s hands, turning over this old iron, look- 
ing for the piece he wanted. Rusty, not good for anything, 
the shape it was in, but he’d take it out to the forge and 
work on it, heating, hammering, tempering, until it was a 
hinge or a door-latch or a fish-hook. Anywhere on the place 
were the tracks of Pa. 

The chairs he’d made for the parlour out of ash and oak — 
he hadn’t been able to get hold of the kind of seasoned wood 
he needed and Ma’d wanted the chairs, so he took chunks 
Mout of the wood-pile, rough-hewed them, turned rounds and 
legs on his hand lathe, planing, polishing, oiling, growling 
all the time about how hard it was to make chairs, the angles 
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were all diflferent. But there the chairs were, six captain’s 
chairs, built to last a hundred^years. 

The chjests he’d made, mortise and tenon fitting liko silk; 
close your eyes and run your fingers over, you couldn’t tell 
where the wood was joined. 

He learnt me a lot, I can go on from there. I wish there’d 
been some way of handing along all the thihgs he knew how 
to do. 

Yet all his life, wo^^kilig hard and saving, he^leaves Ma ten 
gold pieces; while Ed, at twenty«two, confes home with a 
fortune. 

From the disloyalty which seemed logically to follow, he 
backed away, horrified. 

No, by God, I wouldn’t rather be Ed. 

A picture came into his mind of his father’s serene head, 
bent down, his eyes quiet and merry, his big, blunt-fingered 
hand on the surface of a smooth-planed board. ‘There,” he’d 
say. “Made ^ beginning. Now we can eat our lunch and go 
home.” Whefi it wasn’t a beginning at all but an ending, the 
work, for all Nate could see, perfect. 

Whatever else he could do, Ed couldn’t plane a board. If 
he touched a tool, he broke the tool. And he was lying up- 
stairs now, looking like a little, grey old man, with whatever 
he’d done to get that fortune on his mind. 

It was too heavy to hold long, too heavy to carry. No 
matter which was worth the most, now he had to hide them 
both. Pa’s treasure and Ed’s. 

In the end he gathered up the pieces of scrap-iron and 
dropped tliem, one by one, into the keg on top of ^d’s 
money. He stood the keg back on the shelf exactly as it had 
been, the only changes being, he thought as he stood back, 
that some of Pa’s iron is on tlie way to Boston and some of 
the dust is scraped around on the shelf. Carefully he got a 
handful of fine sawdust kittens from under the work-bench 
and blew theni from his palm over the scraped places around 
the keg. Now no one, even looking closely, could tell the^ 
keg had been touched. 

He washed up at the pump, letting the water run cold and 
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stinging over his hands. Now he had to go up and see Ed, sit 
there sweating, hoping to Goi Ed wouldn’t notice anything. 
Ed would want to know where Ma was. He'd know some- 
thing pretty unusual was in*the wind if anyone told him 
she’d gone in to Boston. The possibilities began to spin in 
his head. He wished feverishly to be out of it all. 

They’ve got me stopped, he thought. Ma and Ed. The 
way they are. Bebveen them, what do I amount to? 

Give up the,job at the yard, comeCiqme and help run the 
inn God, I hatt an inn 1<’ Chores, chores, chores, dress the 
flounder, take up the heft, water, wait on the tap-room. While 
your tools rusted and your hands got stiff and your heart did, 
too, with longing to get tools in your hands again. And now 
handle Ed. . . . 

The helpless resentment in him suddenly gave way to rage. 

I’m sick of it and through with it. Lrt them handle it 
between themselves. Let them grind on each other, not on 
me. I’m not responsible for it. I’ve got to be my own man, 
tell myself what to do. 

Well, then. I’ll go, he told himself, glaring at the pump 
handle as if it were the one thing responsible for all his 
troubles. As soon as Ed’s better. When Ma gets back. 

Something down inside him said. Go now. Pick up and 
go before the row, while Ma’s away. You’ll never go while 
she’s here to stop you. 

Go where? And how? To sea the way Ed did? It would 
be easy enough, just go in to Boston. But he thought of the 
ships he’d seen, the smallness of them, the way men were all 
tumbled in together in a forecastle, the way the mates 
slammed them around; and he knew that never, so long as he 
could stand on “his two feet, would he go to sea. 

There were lands to the north, unsettled still, where a man 
could go and pick out his own place. There was Maynard 
Cantril’s shipyard somewhere to the north. He could go and 
work for Cantnl till he decided what to do. 

It might be lonesome for a while. But a picture floated 
before his mind of small, solitary beaches, dreaming in the 
sun, silent woods, sun-spangled stretches of water. No people 
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with their complications to burst in, tangling up your life and 
your privacy, pressing theii^ concerns, their wishes, their 
problems on you, until your own life seemed to djvdndle, 
until you had no life at all you could call your own. 

Somebody was coming down the staffs — Caroline, he*could 
tell from the step. Nobody else walked with that quick, 
decisive little sound. 

He turned away from the pump, the ^lonely beaches and 
the solitude retreating somewhere down into tj^e back of his 
mind. He couldn’t go any^fhere^till Ma g©t®back. Not leave 
the girls with the responsibilities. 

Caroline came in carrying an empty tray, empty, that is, 
except for some stuff that had been spilled on it. She took it 
over aqd plunked it down in the sink, and he realised with 
a start that she was maddei^than a hornet. Her eyes were 
snapping, her cheeks pink with anger; she looked rumpled 
up, not neat as a pin the way tlic girls always were and better 
be, or Ma’d have the hide off tliem. 

‘‘Well, it «ure seems to be a time for flying off the handle 
around here,” he commented. “What ails you now?” 

“Ed,” she said tersely. “He was bawling for his breakfast, 
so I took him up some. Well, it’s all over him now.” 

“What’d you do, throw it at him?” Nate was shocked 
because, he realised suddenly, there was something in the 
idea that appealed to him. 

“Yes, I did,” Caroline said. “I let him have the whole 
trayful, right in the face.” 

“Good Lord, why? He’s sick.” 

“Look at my dress.” 

He saw now that her dress was torn as well as rumpled, 
the collar hanging partly free around her neck. 

“He was getting back at me for yesterday,” Caroline said. 
“I guess it must’ve been, I don’t know. Wlien I went in, he 
said, ‘Where’s Ma?’ and I said I didn't know, I hadn’t seen 
her this morning, and when I went by the bed he made a 
grab for me*and tore my dress. So I let go the tray and it 
went all over him.” 

“What’d you go near him lor? You know you always 
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fought with him cats and dogs. Why didn’t you let Betsey?” 

“You get Betsey out of bed/* she said. “Go on. Try it.” 

For,all she spoke with a certain amount of veimm, her 
voice was shaky, and she was booking more and more woe- 
begone. “Where is Ma?” 

“Gone in fo Boston. Good thing, too, she’d probably take 
a stick to you.” 

“No, I don’t think she would,” Caroline said. “He told me 
to get out o£the house and stay outih What’s she gone to 
Boston for?” " ^ 

“I’old you to gebout rf the house? Oh, shoot, Caroline! 
He’s just sore. He’ll say anything when he’s sore.” 

Caroline looked at him. “All nght. He’s just sore.” 

Nate glanced away uncomfortably. “I know,” he s^id. 

“You don’t know. We don^t any of us know,” she said. 
She stopped, then went on with seeming irrelevance, 
“Betsey’s an awful goop.” 

“Always was, wasn’t she?” He grinned at her. “Take it 
easy, Caro ” , • 

TTie yell from upstairs stopped him short. It was more a 
screech than a yell, the pounding and banging that went 
along with it half-drowning it out. 

“Oh, Lord,” he said, starting for the hall. “Don’t come 
up, Caroline.” 

“Not likely,” she said. “Nate — Nate, be careful.” 

Ed was sitting straight up in bed when Nate came through 
the door. Thfe lid of the chest was closed, but Ed had the key 
in one hand, and the noise he’d been making, Nate judged, 
was by pounding the lid up and down. At least there wasn’t 
anything else near-by he could have made such a racket with. 

He started to-say, “What is it, Ed?” 

Ed cut him off. “Where’s Ma? What's she doing? Where 
is she?” His voice was hoarse and gasping, the bright patches 
on his cheeks burned red. 

Nate said, choking a little, “She’s gone in to Boston.” 

“What for?” 



“She took the money,” Nate said. “She said she was going 
in to Boston and give it bacit to Ringgold.” 

He thought Ed was going to faint. His jaw slackened, his 
eyes bulged. The patches on his cheeks faded to a sickly grey. 

But he didn’t faint. He said in a voice that was almost a 
whisper, “By God, I might have known. And ^ou let her go. 
You didn’t stop her.” 

“Yeah, sure, I tried to ” 

“Oh, Jesus, what^flOd are you, you blasted d»sh-faced fool? 
I thought you’d grown up tb be khe size of'a man, maybe you 
could be one, if you had to. Yoif trieft to! You’re bigger 
than she is, why didn’t you knock her down?” 

Nate said, “Knock . . . Ma . . . down?” looking at his 
brother, not believing the change in him, the bloodshot eyes, 
the mouth thinned and drawn back over the teeth, spitting 
rage and curses. 

It’s fever, he tried to tell himself, fever and being so mad, 
and God k..c%vs I can’t blame him. 

But it wa#more than fever. It*was Ed himself, he was like 
this now, and the sickening sureness grew. 

“You’re all in it together, by God 1 You none of you could 
ever stand it if I had any luck, and I guess you ain’t changed 
any. Goon, get out! She’s got to be stopped. Go after her 
and stop her I ” 

“Ed,” Nate said, in a kind of grief-stricken horror, holding 
out his hands. “Listen, let me tell you ” 

But Ed wasn’t hearing anything. His voice rose to a howl. 
“Fig Frazer, by God, that’s who you need! He’d tear the 
face off you and wring it out like a rag ! A good dose ■ > * him, 

and would I like to see it! I’d even wish he was here ” 

He stopped, opening his eyes wide, staring at Nate; and Nate, 
not knowing why he said it, only trying desperately to think 
of something that would stop tlie screaming, said, “Where is 
he — down Marblehead? I could fetch him here, if you think 
he could help.” 

The rage seemed to go out of Ed. He said softly, “You’^ 
a pretty wise little feller, ain’t ypu?” 

He was suddenly cool and quiet, or so Nate thought, un- 
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prepared for tlie quick movement of Ed’s hand. It shot out 
to the earthen water-jug on th£' bedside stand, gripped and 
let go. cThe jug smashed against the door-jamb, an inch from 
his head. A piece of it stung his cheek, making a small cut. 
The water drenched him. 

He thought dazedly. He meant to hit me, and then. All 
right. That’s all, and he turned and went out of the room 
closing the door. , 


★ 

Sitting stern-faced and> stiff on the low wagon seat, the 
sheepskin rug tucked over her knees, Lizabeth drove the 
ten miles into Boston. 

The wind had backed round into the north-west during 
the night, and it was a fine day. 

But not for long, she told herself. With the wind backing 
round the wrong way, it’ll storm tonight. I’ll do well to 
make it home before it rains. 

She wouldn’t, she knew, because the road was deep in 
mud, the pull almost too much for the old marc. She’d be 
lucky if she even got to Boston before afternoon. Then it 
would take time to hunt up this Ringgold; say he was there 
in Boston at all. She might as w'cll be resigned to spending 
the night with Cousin Annamaria Bussey — not that she 
relished it. She and Cousin Annamaria had grown up 
together. 'They didn’t sec eye to eye. 

But if I go fhere, the least she can do is take me in. 

It was a fine day now, with the wind drying up the mud. 
Towering masses of cumulus cloud, white and grey and 
cream, hustled across the blue as if they were going some- 
where with a purpose. Everywhere in the watery land the 
brooks were high, making a fine bustling noise. The sun 
shone on the little pale new leaves. 

In spite of the turmoil in her mind she couldn’t help 
thinking. What a drying day ! 

j> If only she could have stayed home to get out the washing. 
It was a big washing, with a^ Ed’s dirty clothes; no knowing 
now how long they’d have to set around, stinking up the 
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shed. Because the weather ^as sure to turn bad tonight, she 
could feel it. 

In April you had to grab the wash-days. 

What she wouldn't give light now to be home in her 
kitchen, with the wash-boiler heating up on |he coals, the 
tubs out in the middle of the floor; herself, the prime mover, 
and the girls’ shirt-tails out straight as they ran to do her 
bidding ! 

The habit of henh6use ^y^s strong in LizabAh, layer upon 
layer of habit, encrusted through her Jifetime. Her house 
was all she had. She had made* of it a fortress against 
boredom, an outlet for boundless energy, because, she had 
early learned, it was no use expecting anything else. 

In the beginning she had been deeply interested in the 
Boston business, in a way tlfat Joel and his brother Charles 
weren’t; fhey were both happier pottering around with wood- 
working tools, more at home with jack-planes than with 
ledgers. Unobtrusively she followed the business, listening 
to Charles and Joel talk. It seemed to her they were singularly 
stupid in their handling of it, but she had long ago given up 
making suggestions. A problem would seem to her as clear 
as a bell — no problem at all, if you did thus and so; Joel and 
Charles would talk it over, evening after evening, worrying 
at it like a couple of old dogs with no teeth. Their discussions 
might last a week or a month; in the end they would do the 
wrong thing and lose money. But if Lizabeth made a 
suggestion, they only turned bland, unhearing countenances 
to her — ‘'Yes, yes,” waiting for her to stop so they could go 
on talking. 

When they had got into what seemed to them irrevocable 
trouble, she had seen what might have been a way out of it 
and she had suggested that way; one evening, after the ware- 
house was lost, she had heard Charles make the same 
suggestion, wondering why they hadn’t thought of it, why 
they hadn’t 4:ried it. 

So Lizabeth turned back to her household. At least thdte 
her opinion counted. She had seldom left the house anyway, 
except occasionally to make this very drive with Joel to the 
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warehouse in Boston. That was where she was going now. 
She had never met Frank or Michael Carnavon, who owned 
the warehouse now, though Joel had. But if a ship captain 
named Ringgold had unloaded a cargo recently, it was 
Carnavon Bribers’ business to know where. They could tell 
her where to find him if he were still in Boston, and she could 
return his money to him and, thankfully, go home. 

The habit of home was more than half physical; her hands 
on Dolly’s rein^ seemed to be wantiAg*to go through the 
actual motions of chores she’d be doing, if only she were 
there. 

Menfolks ! They never grew up. They remained little boys 
for ever. Tantrums, scrapes, troubles. And who of them, 
except grampa, Joel’s father, had any sense at all of right and 
wrong? 

That was Ed’s trouble, always had been. 

The girls she could boss, and Joel and Nate, too — ^not Joel, 
now, she thought. It was hard to remember sometimes that 
Joel was gone. Mind and body, she had never “been able to 
reach him, but around the house she could boss him. Ed she 
had never been able to boss. 

It broke her heart to see him brought down, his whole 
fresh boyhood laid in ruins. He had been a handsome, 
healthy baby and a lively boy, keeping them all on the go. 
With Ed, if it wasn’t one thing, it was another. She thought 
of the days when he was little enough so she could put him 
right down across her knee and pound some sense into him. 
Not that she had ever licked him when he didn’t deserve it. 
Ed had never had a licking in his life that he didn’t deserve, 
and never was ^ere anybody a licking did more good to. 
Why, the life would go right out of him, even the curl would 
go out of his hair. For a couple of days you wouldn’t have 
been able to find a better-behaved boy. Then the devil 
would start to work on him again and they’d all be right back 
where they started. 

< He ought to have a good one right now, she told herself 
grimly. 

It was all she could think of to do, at first, because, all her 
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life with her children, her mind automatically had put the 
two things together: Bad child — ^licking. It had always 
worked. If it couldn’t work now it was only because you 
couldn’t take the grown man, Vho was, after all, only Ed, and 
put him right down across your knee. You crmld, however, 
see that justice was done, wrongs put right. Ed^ punishment 
would be not to have this mess of money, wrongfully come 
by. Unless she was mistaken, that would be worse than any 
licking. ^ 

She felt better now that she Ifcd made Vip her mind what 
to do and was doing it. All night, sftting beside Ed, trying to 
piece together his story and the mumbled nightmares, she had 
fought off a sense of terrible shock and outrage. That Ed 
should be mixed up in any such wicked business! Ed, her 
own son I 

He had been in a sea fight, seemingly, had seen men killed, 
had perhaps killed someone. The vague mutterings coming 
from thk., bed through the long candle-flickering hours of the 
night had chTIled her blood. I’he'thin face on the pillow had 
seemed the very face of evil, nothing to do with her and 
hers, as if the devil had sent a changeling. 

But in the morning she remembered that when Ed was 
little the least bit of fever would send him off into the 
wildest fancies, nothing real or true. Nothing you’d be fool 
enough to believe. 

There was in Lizabeth’s mind a busy little mechanism 
which started to work on reality the moment it was presented 
to her, giving it wings and motion, so that presently ir flew 
around to another quarter. She could not believe, hC'vwer 
bad Ed’s story sounded, that a decent boy, raised right, could 
go wrong. No claw could ever stretch up out of the swamps 
where lived the monsters, the hellions and the hoodlums, 
and actually touch a good, law-abiding family. Not possibly. 
Evil was a thing you watched out for- and prevented, not 
something which merely happened. 

And so she told herself firmly, Ed was half out of his mit#d 
with sickness. What he mumWed about in his sleep likely 
never happened at all. 
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She had made up her mind, to her own satisfaction, what 
had happened. Ed had always Seen easily influenced; he had 
fallen <n with bad companions. This Frazer boy he told 
aboutv had influenced him to make off with Captain 
Ringgold's money. 

Of course they had made off with it, no boy of twenty-two 
ever came by that much money honestly. To be honestly 
owned, money hadvto come in hard and slow, a drib and a 
drab at a time. ,If after many y^rs ydh had ten gold pieces 
earned and saved) ^at waS honest. More than that in a 
shorter time wasn't, and 6iat was all there was to it. 

Actually, she had no sense of reality whatever about what 
was in the leather bags in the hold-all. She had never seen 
that much money before with her own eyes; therefore, she 
could not believe in its existenct, certainly not in connection 
with her and hers. The reality for her was the sense of 
terrible outrage over the fact that here was Ed, a disobedient, 
runaway boy, up to now a child to be corrected and con- 
trolled, in possession not *of punishment foi^ his wicked 
doings but of a great reward. 

That was not what she believed in. Ed must have his lick- 
ing; the money must be returned. Once it was back where it 
belonged there would be an end to the whole affair. 

It was likely that this Ringgold was a hard man, but 
she meant to give him back his money along with a piece 
of her mind for the way he'd treated Ed. And then she 
meant to report to the authorities the death of the sailor, 
Manny. 

It did not occur to her that it might be prudent to reverse 
the procedure, report to the authorities first. She told herself 
she was not going to miss the sight of that wicked man's face 
when she walked in with his money and his tongue-lashing, 
and the threat of law and order to give him something to 
think about. Besides, if he had his money back, he couldn't 
retaliate with any threats to have Ed arrested. • 

^She had things all straightened out in her mind now, never 
considering that one step inr her logical thinking, if wrong, 
might throw out all the other steps. It was as simple as doing 
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a washing. Dirty clothes to wash-boiler and tubs, to clothes- 
line and sun and air. All dealt. 

She made better time in to Boston than she had hop^ for. 
The north-west wind, as the cfey wore on, dried up some of 
the mud, so that old Dolly could clop along. It was liard, 
when Lizabeth passed Cousin Annamaria Busse/s cottage on 
the high road, not to stop and make Cousin Annamaria feed 
her. She hadn’t had a mouthful of dinne(, of course, and it 
would be almost wprth a delay to witness Cpusin Anna- 
maria’s consternation. Cousin Asnamaria <was tighter than 
the bark on a tree. She fed well hef self, 'but if her relatives 
went there and she knew they were coming, they’d get corn- 
meal mush or the like of that, and very little of it. Besides, 
she was a rotten housekeeper. If Lizabeth went in there 
now, what a mess she would find ! It would be something to 
see Cousin Annamaria scurry around. Not that Lizabeth 
relished putting her to shame, but she did like to see justice 
done. 

Well, she flould call in on the .way back from the water- 
front. Supper would do just as well as dinner. And if the 
weather turned bad she’d stay all night. 

She went down the scrubby, uncovered hills of Boston, 
bleak in the afternoon light, for the sky was clouded over 
now and the nortli-wcst wind was cold. It was certainly a 
shabby approach to a town, this one she was coming in on, 
with the crooked paths running every which way and the 
smell of horse and cattle dung sharp under Dolly’s hoofs. 
Dolly was shambling a little now; she was tired. Bpt she 
could rest at the warehouse, and they were getting ^own 
close to the waterfront now. Lizabeth could tell from the 
smell of mud flats, salt water and hides, mostly hides. She 
knew that smell of old from having ridden in here with Joel, 
There were warehouses along this street stored full of hides 
waiting for shipment. It was because of that smell — that, and 
other things; the waterfront was no place for a wonran — ^that 
she had never come with him unless she could help it. But 
he had always liked to have he^ drive with him, and some- 
times she’d gone. She had never been here alone before. 
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There were four ships in the Harbour and a great many 
smaller boats, most of them hshing sloops and one or two 
trading scows. There was no way to tell which of the ships 
was the Turkey Feather. Thef big one, over there at anchor, 
she knew was the British man-o’-war. The other three were 
trading vessels, all more or less alike. 

She clucked to Dolly, who walked now with her head hang- 
ing down betweeq her fetlocks, and the old horse sighed 
almost like a human being. 

“All right, EtoKy,” Lizab:;th ^id. “Not much farther.” 

She stopped thd wagon in front of Carnavon Brothers’ 
warehouse and spoke to a man sitting on the step there. 

“Good day. Job. Can you tell me where I can find a 
Captain Ringgold?” 

“A who?” the man said, staring at her. 

He was a very old man, dirty, with a growth of scrubby 
beard stained with tobacco and spit. From where she sat in 
the wagon, she could see above the neck of his jumper a 
great black ring of grime. .Lizabeth knew himf. He was Job 
Crawford, who used to work for Joel, and Joel would never 
have put up with filth like that cither. Apparently these 
Carnavon Brothers were kind of slack. 

“Captain Ringgold,” she said distinctly. “Captain Jake 
Ringgold. Where can I find him?" 

Old Job’s mouth opened, revealing the fact that he had 
two teeth, one upper and one lower, in front. His gums were 
pink. He said, “N-kek, kek, kck, kek.” 

“It’s nothing to laugh at,” Lizabeth said sharply. 

Apparently he hadn’t recognised her. He went on cackling, 
wagging his head up and down. 

“Can you answer a civil question, or can’t you?” she went 
on. 

The old man went on wagging his head. 

“She’s crazy, Francis,” he remarked to someone just inside 
the open door behind him. “You hear who .she wants to 
soe?” 

“I heard.” Whoever was ^nside didn’t come out but spoke 
through the doorway. “You go about a thousand miles south 
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to the Spanish Sea, you’ll likely find Ringgold. Begod, if 
you’re unlucky, he’ll find you “first. What will you do with 
him when you find him, ma’am?” 

The voice was very male, deeJJ) bass and full of amusen^ent, 
the exact kind of thing which all her life had never failed to 
raise Lizabeth’s hackles. Men laughing at womAi. 

“My business is private,” she said. “With Captain 
Ringgold.” , 

The voice said, “W<*i’t I do? My name’s Cawavon.” 

The tone carried a leer of sort% at least*sfie translated it 
that way, and she set her teeth. She wis aware, too, that 
behind her a group of loafers was gathering around the 
wagon. 

She said, “If nobody here has the manners to answer a 
simple question. I’ll move on.l’ 

She clucked to Dolly and switched on the reins, but the 
old horse was too tired. She merely stood with her head 
hanging. 

There was “a movement insida the warehouse, and the 
owner of the voice stood in the door. lie was a man 
tremendously tall and wide, dressed in workman's gear which 
was too tight for him, so that his thighs bulged the strain- 
ing fabric and his belly billowed out over the top of the belt. 
The grin was on his face as well as in his voice, and he said, 
“I say again, won’t Francis Carnavon do?” 

Lizabeth’s glance raked him, a glance which stated plainly 
that he would do neither for her nor for any other woman, 
and after a moment of it Carnavon’s grin faded and a dull 
colour crept up into his face. 

Faith, he had only been doing a chore in the storage cellars 
to help out old Mike. He knew he was sweaty and streaked, 
and the clothes he had on not his own but borrowed for the 
job from one of the boys. But she’d no call to look at him 
as if he were the dirt under her feet. 

He said shortly, “And what is it you want to know, 
ma’am?” 

“Which of those vessels is Caotain Ringgold’s, please?” 

“Not Jake Ringgold, surely?” Carnavon said. “Not here in 
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Boston Harbour. To see a lady.” He bowed. ‘‘Not likely.” 

“I see.” Lizabeth jerked at t'ne reins. “You might have said 
you don’t know in the first place, not wasted my time.” 

Dolly, jerked awake thisf* time, stirred and rumbled, 
prepar^ to move on. But Carnavon stepped down from the 
warehouse rfcep and laid his big hands on the wagon wheel. 
Dolly felt the brake of his strength; she gave up without a 
protest, , 

“I know v'hat vessels arc here in the. Harbour. What’s all 
thi<J nonsense about Ringgold?*' 

At the sound of the name in Carnavon’s booming voice, a 
murmur went up from the loafers, who, gathering out of 
nowhere, were now around the wagon in a tight ring. 
Lizabeth heard the name being passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

“I’ve not been the one to talk nonsense here,” she said. 
She didn’t know that she cared for his standing so close, and 
her upper lip twitched. “I happen to know Ringgold's here 
in Boston, and I want to see him. That’s all.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” Carnavon began to grin again. 
“Somebody’s lied to you, ma’am. Is it likely Jake Ringgold’d 
stick his neck in here with the lobster-bacl« there like a set 
rat-trap? It’s a slice off their backsides they’d give to lay their 
hands on the bugger.” 

“Watch your tongue!” Lizabeth said sharply. “And take 
your hands away from my wagon wheel. What are those 
ships out there?” 

“That one,” Carnavon said, pointing, “is the British war- 
ship, as all folk in Boston know. Next to her is Josiah Win- 
lick’s Bessie and Mary, loaded with lumber for England. Next 
is the West Witid, owned by me and me brother Mike and 
sailed by our cousin, Corkran Teague. And the other 
one ” 

He came to a full stop, his eyes speculatively on the outer- 
most lying vessel. 

“She’s a stranger, surely, but — Job, what did yon man, un- 
loaded here last night, wh^t did he say his name was?” 

The old man, listening agog on the warehouse step, said, 
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“Morrison. Captain Morrison. His ship's the Turkey 
Feather.” 

“From the West Indies,” Lizabeth said. “With molasses.” 

“That’s right,” Carnavon said, eyeing her. 

“Then I don’t doubt but I can do business with*her 
captain, whatever he calls himself.” 

“Well, he’s not Jake Ringgold, ma’am. Good Lord above, 
that’s crazy ! ” ^ 

“I want someone ^c^row me out there,” Li^beth said. 
“Unless he’s ashore now.” 

Old Job said, “No, he’s aboard; ihey’A sailing with the 
tide in an hour or so now.” 

Francis Carnavon’s grin spread, showing a mouthful of 
strong, white teeth. He shrugged his shoulders, lifted one 
shaggy eyebrow at the loafers. 

“I’ll row you out there, ma’am, if you really want to go,” 
he said. 

“All right. Where’s your boat?” 

She could s»e he hadn’t thought she was serious, the way 
he drew back and hauled in his horns. 

“If you’re able to row a boat that far,” she said, running 
her eyes over his stout figure. 

Carnavon turned red, and a roar went up from the loafers. 
Old Job cackled his brief “N-kek, kek, kek.” He said, "One 
on you, Frawncis. Haw.” 

Carnavon said, “My boat’s at the foot of the steps.” 

He jerked his head at the alley which led down by the side 
of the warehouse. 

“I’ll have to find someone to watch my horse.” 

“I’ll watch the horse,” old Job said. 

He was cackling to himself at a great rate, and the loafers 
were finding it all a great joke on Frank Carnavon. Every- 
one knew how he hated work, and the Turkey Feather was 
a long way out in the Harbour. 

“It would bf an act of mercy if you could find a little feed 
for her,” Lizabeth said. She eyed the old mare with coniit 
punction. Dolly looked poorly, and that was a fact. 

Job said, “I’ll find her some grain, ma’am.” 
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Lizabeth put down the reins and climbed out of the 
wagon. 

“IJiis bag’s too heavy for me to carry,” she said, looking 
at Carnavon. 

“th?” Frank stared curiously at the hold-all. “Is it your 
belongings *you'll be taking aboard the Turkey Feather, 
ma’am?” 

“No. Just bring it, please, and show me the way to go.” 

Carnavon, reached for the bag an(J^il\^uled on its handles. 
Then, finding *it»heavier tfean He expected, he hoisted it out 
and dropped it on*the ground. It landed with a chilly, clank- 
ing sound. 

“B^od!” he said, astonished. “What is it, then? 
Morrison’s trip of ballast?” 

“I’ll thank you to be carefvl,” Lizabeth said. “Both with 
your hands and your tongue. If you can’t carry the bag, say 
so. I don’t doubt, for what I’m willing to pay, I can find 
someone else who can.” 

Carnavon said hastily, ‘iOh, no, now. I’ll ca»ry it.” 

He was, by now, more interested and amused than ever. 
He said, “You go down the steps there,” pointing, and he 
swung the hold-all, almost without effort, on to his shoulder. 
He found himself annoyed that she paid no attention what- 
ever to this feat of strength. 

What a woman! To skin a man so with the eye of her 
alone, he thought, impressed by the slim, forthnght back 
moving ahead of him down the warehouse alley. 

From the look of her she was about to skin Morrison, and 
serve the overbearing little tadpole right. 

Could be she’s his wife, she has that righteous-judgment 
look about her, 'God bless her pretty bottom. 

It would be worth the row out there, just for the sight of 
Morrison’s face when he laid eyes on this nice, holy, madder 
than a hornet little woman coming aboard his ship. 

Frank hadn’t liked the fellow anyway, doing business with 
iiim last night, helping him get rid of his cargo. Stand-offish 
and touchy kind of fellow, ^ith noble black moustaches. No 
bigger than a woodcock. Seemed odd for a man the size of a 
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fourteen-year-old boy to be in command of a vessel. Some- 
where Frank had heard thab Ringgold, the West Indies 
pirate, was a small man. Not many who had encountered 
him on the high seas had lived to tell what he looked like, 
according to reports, but there was a sailor who had Seen 
him in Port Royal. 

But, Lord, Ringgold wouldn't have the gall to put in here 
at Boston. The British would have him strung up before a 
man could spit on a cc^kroach. This MorKson was all right, 
barring his nasty manners. 

Wasn't a lot of change to be got#out4)f him because he 
wouldn't load cargo, just wanted supplies. Canvas, ship's 
stores and gunpowder. 

Gunpowder, Frank thought suddenly, feeling a little 
chilled. Well, if Morrison wer^ Ringgold, Carnavon Brothers 
had supplied plenty of death for honest men on the high 
seas. Barrels and barrels of death. 

And it war, 'mother queer thing altogether, a man to want 
to take his ship all the way back to the West Indies in ballast, 
when there was plenty of cargo to 6e had, money to be made. 

Frank had thought the fellow a fool at the time. But that 
wasn't Carnavon Brothers' business. Let him be a fool; he'd 
paid for his supplies and canvas in good West Indies molasses, 
which was worth its weight in gold, or would be when it was 
made into rum and shipped back to the West Indies where it 
came from. All in all they'd done a profitable bit of business 
with Morrison, though not as much as they would have done 
if he'd been willing to take a cargo. And with Mike and him 
it had been a kind of challenge to get a cargo unloaded ri^ht 
under the noses of the British, who'd seen some of it and 
stuck their damned tax stamps on, but not all of it, begod, 
not by a damn sight ! 

Well, this would pay Morrison off for his manners, taking 
this woman out there, God help him. Francis Carnavon 
wouldn't have missed it for a ball. 

He went down to the small skiff lying at the foot of the 
landing steps and climbed into her. Dropping the hold-all 
between his knees, he sat down bn the rowing thwart with 
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a ^eat groan of relief. The bow of the skiff sank under his 
weight until it had a bare three inches of freeboard, for the 
boat;ivas built for sailing not rowing, and the rowing thwart 
was too far forward for a prefer trim. Also he had had the 
skiff out on the Bay earlier in the day. She had shipped some 
water whicHhe had not yet had time to bale out. This bilge 
now ran down into the bow and backed up there, so that his 
big stern, overflowing the thwart, was only an inch or so 
above gettiiig a soaking. 

“I hope tnefeVi nothing^in ydur bag besides old iron that’ll 
be the worse for a wetting, ma'am,” he said, looking up at 
her blandly. He planned to provoke her still more because 
the edge of her tongue tickled him. He was surprised at her 
reply. 

“No, there is not,” she sai^. “But the hold-all I cherish 
because it belonged to my husband, who is dead.” 

“Stiffen me, ma’am. I’m sorry.” Uncomfortably he lifted 
the bag out of the water, and bestowed it on the seat beside 
him. , 

“And you’ll bale out that skiff before 1 get in there,” she 
went on. “Why don’t you keep her clean? She’s a swab’s 
boat. She’s disgusting. I won’t set foot in her till that water’s 
out and she’s dry.” 

Camavon stared. He pulled out his pipe and got it going 
while she stood, tight lipped, on the step, not moving a 
muscle. 

He said, “You'd better get a hustle on. Morrison’s sailing 
with the tide.” 

But then he chuckled, picked up his baling scoop and 
baled the boat dry. He was half tempted to step tlie mast 
and sail out to Monison’s ship; with this wind blowing, he 
could give the woman a proper wetting, soak some of the 
airs out of her. 

A swab’s boa*", indeed I He’d have her know this was the 
fastest sailing skiff on the Harbour, built from one of May- 
^rd Canttil’s designs, dirty only because he’d been using 
her and hadn’t taken tlie time to clean her out yet. 

But he hadn’t the heartf he found, to set the sail. For all 
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her wicked tongue, speaking to Francis Carnavon as if he 
were one of his own workmefl, she was a nice little woman; 
the wind blew hard and she’d be cruelly cold if she .got a 
wetting. 

Lizabeth got in, fastidiously stepping on the slippery floor 
boards and settling herself in the stern. Franif shoved the 
boat away from the landing and unshipped his oars. 

“At your age,” she said briskly, “yopr wife should’ve 
knocked that sloppipei^ out of you years ago.”, 

Frank paused in the busiliess pf turning Ihe skiff round 
so that he could shove her, stern-fi#st, \fith the oars. That 
way he himself would get wet behind without doubt, and 
the woman might take a few slops in her lap; it would be 
nothing to the flying spray should he set the sail. 

“I have no wife,” he said politely. “I have not the good 
fortune.” 

She said, “I’m not surprised to hear it.” 

“Why?” asked, astonished to find his feelings hurt. 

“ ’Tis not bad-looking I am. I’ve^me money.” 

“You might not be bad-looking if you got rid of some fat,” 
she said. “But it’s impossible to say.” 

“Fat, begod 1 It's muscle,” he said, cut to the quick. 

What he had said was true, as many people had found out 
to their loss. It had always been his cross that his looks were 
somewhat deceptive. 

“Well, if you’re all muscle, as you say, you’d better use 
some of it to row,” she said. “I haven’t got all day.” 

“And I have no trouble finding a woman when I want 
one,” he said stiffly. “Begod!” 

“That’ll do. I don’t care to hear such talk.” 

“Then do not begin it. ’Tis a soul of vinegar yofi have. 
I’d as soon try to talk to a needle.” 

“Please row, my man.” She was revenged, she saw, for his 
laughing at her in the beginning. She couldn’t help a final 
thrust. “Some women, 1 don’t doubt, will put up with a 
good deal for the sake of a little money.” 

“Begod I ” Frank said again. dug his oars deep, sending 
the skiff shooting. He was astonished to find that he was 
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angiy, and she had done it without even raising her voice. 

They made a curious picture as they crossed the Harbour 
on thjit squally and overcast afternoon, and many people 
marked them — the big man with the pipe in his mouth, 
sitting low in the skiff’s bow, so low, indeed, that it seemed 
almost as if he were skating across the water on his bottom; 
the woman perched high above him in the tip-tilted stern, 
as neat and compact as a tern on a channel buoy. Some 
British tars, ]paBng on the deck of tljr"; fvarship, noted with 
delighted guffaw» that the^- cros^-chop slapping in over the 
bow had got the fit man’s tail wet, and two boys, fishing, 
mentioned to each other that, for some reason, Frank Car- 
navon was rowing a woman out to the West Indies vessel, 
the Turkey Feather. 

It wasn’t like Frank, they said; ordinarily, with a fine fresh 
wind like that, he’d be sailing gunnel-under in a cloud of 
spray. 

'Those who happened to be casually watching observed 
that the woman hailed tlvi Turkey Feather, fir seemed to, 
that there was a bustle on deck, a rope ladder was thrown 
down and the woman went aboard. Then Frank Carnavon 
went part-way up the ladder, handing up something black 
and bulky like a bag, and the ladder, with Frank still on it, 
was abruptly hoisted and dumped in over the ship’s rail. 

“Whoever done that,” one of the boys, fishing, remarked 
to the other, “was a mighty man.” 

Shortly aftef, a great activity was seen to be taking place 
aboard the Turkey Feather. Her sails were broken out, her 
cable slipped, and she stood away down the Harbour under 
a great spread of canvas, with Carnavon’s small skiff, made 
fast under her quarter, towing alongside like a sucking pig 
hung to its mother. 

Lieutenant Niles, of the British man-o’-war, had not been 
interested in this departure, until he observed the slipping 
of the West Indies skipper’s cable, though ou^ of boredom 
hr> had been watching it through his glass. 

“'That’s an odd thing,” ^e said to the officer on duty. 
“Lower the gig. I’m going ashore.” 
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He supposed none of these stiff-necked colonials would 
give him much information, l^it it could certainly be found 
out on shore who had owned that skiff and perhaps some- 
thing about the fracas which,tthrough his glass, he had ob- 
served taking place on the deck of the Turkey Feathef. 

For once he had no trouble at all getting all*the informa- 
tion he needed. Frank Carnavon was known and liked along 
the waterfront. The crowd of loafers had watched his pro- 
gress across the HarJ)Qj|r with glee; his brother JMichael had 
also been looking from the? office window upstairs in the 
warehouse, where he was going over^ maliifest with Corkran 
Teague, the skipper of his and Frank’s vessel, the West 
Wind, and with Maynard Cantril, the ship-builder from 
the north, who was just in with a cargo of lumber and 
furs. 

For two hours Mike and Corkran had been listening, 
fascinated, to Cantril, hearing him talk about the chance 
there was for iiade and development in the north, about the 
sawmill set up and working at Sqpierset up the Crookshank 
River, and the shipyard going to rack and ruin because of 
the lack of honest workmen to build the ships. 

''It could be bought,” Cantril was saying. "My brothers'd 
sell it. Ain’t no good to them with Pa gone. I’d want to keep 
my share, account of I want the shipyard.” 

"Begod, I’m tempted,” Mike said. "I’d move off the face 
of the earth in me drawers alone, paddling a shingle, to get 
rid of the British with their tax here and their tax there. 
Boston’s no place for business now.” 

"You won’t find any taxes in Somerset,” Maynard Cat.tril 
said in his big, easy voice. "Unless you make some yourself.” 

"When’ll you be down again?” Mike asked. "Begod, I 
could know my plans in a month or so. ’Tis short notice, 
Cantril, to make up my mind all of a heap. It’ll take me a 
month alone to persuade my wife.” 

"No hurry,” Cantril said. "Some of us’ll be down again 
before the summer’s out. “What’s your brother up to?” be 
went on, looking curiously past Mike to the window. "That's 
no way to handle a good sailing \kiff.” 
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He stiffened with outrage, and Mike leaned out past him 
to see what was causing it. 

‘'Lpok at that dog of a Frank, Corkran,'' he said gloomily. 
‘'At it again. Carnavon's would be well off today, Mr. 
Caiftril, if me brother Frank'd pay the mind to business that 
he does to Aiy oddity that comes along." 

Camavon's, of course, was very well off, but might as well, 
Mike thought, establish a proper business relationship, just 
in case, witl^Cantril. 

Cantril, however, wasn't lf!>tening. He was watching 
Frank s awkward plOgrci« down the Harbour and spluttering 
with rage. 

“I built that boat, I s posed the son of a bitch knew how 
to sail her." His voice choked off. "Look — look " 

Corkran Teague grinned behind his hand. He didn't 
know Maynard Cantril well, nobody knew the old man well, 
but Corkran did know that to mistreat a boat was worse to 
Cantril than to mistreat a human. He judged it was time to 
throw a little water on tlv? coals, seeing Canmvon's wanted 
the Cantril business. 

"It's the lady, Mr. Cantril," he said. "Frank doesn't want 
to get her wet. You should sec him alone in a gale though; 
he sails that little boat like a cloud through the sky." 

"Well, goddam a woman," Maynard Cantril said. 

He picked up his hat, jammed it down to the bridge of 
his nose and departed. He muttered, "Hell of a way to treat 
a boat," as he 'stumped through the door. 

"Now blast that spalpeen of a Frank!" Mike said irritably. 
"It's taken me two years to get half a word out of old 
Cantril." 

Corkran grinned again. 

"Frank'll fix it," he said. "He's sociable, that one. It's the 
belly on him, Michael. Had he one like yours, now " 

Mike was thin and tense, where Frank was big and easy. 
Oddly enough, the two brothers looked alike,, except Frank 
was the elder by five years, forty to Mike's thirty-five. 

“Belly and brains," Mike snorted. "Though, begod, some- 
times I think his belly's Adhere he carries them." 
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'‘Haw/* Corkran said. “Nothing the matter with Frank's 
brains, when he wants to use fhem. What could've set that 
fool woman off, thinking this Morrison was Jake Ringgold? 

“Somebody told her a mess f>f lies." 

“She couldn't know who Ringgold is, coming down nere 
and asking after him as if he were a man lik? any other. 
Who is Morrison, anyway, Mike?" 

“A West Indies man, he said. Seemed board, except 
all he would load wis»f tores. No cargo, and that's an odd 
thing, surely." 

“No cargo," Corkran said thoughtfully. “Would you take 
an empty ship back to the West Indies, now, Michael?" 

“No, begod, I would not." 

“Ship’s stores, h'm? Any gunpowder?" 

Mike eyed him. • 

“What are you thinking, Cork? A man who'd hang higher 
than Haman if they caught him, would he stick his nose into 
Boston Haibuui, now? For all the British have the brains of 
pea-hens, they^hoot straight." 

“From all I've heard of Ringgold," Corkran said, “he's 
the laddie who might try just such a trick. Did he or did 
he not load powder?" 

“He loaded an uncommon lot of powder," Mike said. 
“Shot, too. For his trade, he said, in the Indies. Don't be a 
fool, Cork. We do ourselves, in case we might run into Jake 
Ringgold on the high seas. Do we not? Wliat are you 
thinking?" 

“Be a pretty mess for us if it turned out to be Ringgidd, 
and he loaded to the gunnels with Carnavon Brothers' 
powder," Corkran said. 

He took down Mike's spyglass, extended it and focused on 
the Harbour. 

“Frank's getting his arse wet,” he said, grinning. 

“Serve the idle lubber right." 

“Well, you know," Cork said, “there's a thing or tw'O. If 
I was to see that rig come up over the horizon. I'd break oii% 
the muskets.” 

“Tlie de\il you would,” Mike breathed. He reached for 
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the spyglass. “There’s many a West Indiesman looks like 
that, as you well know.” 

He^ focused the glass just in time to see Frank hoisted, all 
anyhow, in over the rail of tl* Turkey Feather, and he stiff- 
ened where he sat, the eyepiece glued to his eye. “Jesus and 
Joseph, Corft!” 

He couldn’t tell for sure, but it looked to him as if about 
six sailors at once, jumped on Frank and flattened him out 
on the deck* 

“Get us out there, Cork! it it ain’t Ringgold, it’s some 
kind of a murderiftg pilffer. He’s killing poor old Frank!” 

Mike went down the warehouse stairs in two jumps. He 
appeared on the landing steps, going like a battering ram 
through the gang of cackling loafers who had watched 
Frank’s progress across the Harbour without knowing in the 
least what was happening now. 

Corkran stopped long enough to take another look 
through the glass. He saw two sailors holding the struggling 
woman by the arms anch a cluster of six of seven others 
around something which lay prostrate on the Turkey Feather’s 
deck. He couldn’t locate Frank anywhere, so he judged it 
must be Frank. There was plenty of activity on deck, too. 
The ship, in a hell of a hurry, was making ready to sail. 

He reflected a moment on what must have happened. 

The woman, of course, had wanted to see Ringgold. She 
had gone out there and asked for him. 

If ’tis Ringgold, it must’ve been a shock to him. Cork 
couldn’t resist a grim, inward smile, at the thought of the 
look on the so-called Morrison’s face. Lying within spitting 
distance of the British guns, sure as could be that not a soul 
in the world kne^ who he was, and here was this decent 
body in a hat and a bodice, come off aboard with her satchel, 
asking polite as you please for Captain Jake Ringgold. 

Cork went down the stairs, following Mike. Being a prac- 
tical man, more so than either of his cousins, he stopped long 
Aiough in the warehouse to send every available hand, in- 
cluding old Job, off throueji the town to round up the crew 
of the West Wind. 
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Dolly, left unhitched, lifted up her hanging nose and 
sniffed. She didn't like what^she smelled, a nasty stink of 
hides, and so she turned the empty wagon round and^lifted 
one shambling foot after the oiher on the road home. 

Maybe there'll be a few of the boys who won't be drunk 
as coots, Corkran thought. But seeing the We^tt Wind was 
loaded and ready to sail, he didn’t doubt the crew would be 
having a few last drinks at the taverns near-by. 

Even if they werei^'Kthc West Wind, loaded^to her marks 
with what the British, dog rdt 'enj, thoughUwas barrel staves 
and heads, wouldn’t be able to keep thaJ thijig, the Turkey 
Feather, in sight an hour. And if they did overhaul her, what 
could be done? Ringgold's ship, the report was, carried 
cannon. 

But when we catch him w^ can give the bastard a scrap, 
he told himself. It’ll give the boys time to sober up anyway. 

Corkran, his mind full of plans, went down the landing 
steps after Mi!:c. 

Mike was standing there, waving his arms and yelling. 

‘'God stiffen him, the murdering devil’s running off with 
Frank, Cork! Look at that!" 

Across the water, the rigging of the Turkey Feather was 
swarming with men. A new suit of sails — Carnavon Brothers' 
best canvas — was beginning to bloom on her yards. The sails 
caught the afternoon light, gleaming bright as gulls' wings. 
Something splashed off the bow, and the vessel began at once 
to move with the brisk north-west wind. 

"Slipped his cable," Cork said tersely. "It’s Ringgold, 
Mike, or I'll eat my own foot. Raw." 

Mike stopped yelling. The tears started to run down his 
face. "Ah, Jasus, what'll we do? What’ll he do to Frank? 
What can we do, Cork, for the love of God?" 

"I've got the boys coming," Cork said. "Set on it, Mike, 
we'll take out as soon as there's enough hands here. Looks to 
me as if the Britisher's got his wind up about something. 
Here comes his gig ashore!" 

Mike began again to jump up and down. 

"Do something, ye fat gobble^!" he bawled at the gig. 
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“Don’t set there in the stem of that dinky, growing barn- 
acles on your arse! That ship's Ringgold, the West Indies 
pirat^ and he's running to hell off with me brother Frank!” 

The gig wasn't near enough for the British officer to hear 
anything, though he heard plenty when he did come within 
earshot, and he didn't linger. 


★ 

Late that afternoon three ships lined out before the north- 
west gale, the New England c6ast a purple mist fading out 
at sundown. The^ Turkey Feather slid south like a black 
ghost, silent as a hawk on the wing. Behind her, under a 
terriSc spread of canvas, her gun-ports stripped and ready, 
the guns manned by grim-faced marines, came the Britisher, 
closing up the distance fast. And far in the rear, heavy witli 
her cargo, the West Wind wallowed like a sturdy tub, her 
muskets broken out, most of her crew with their heads in 
and out of buckets of salt water, and Mike Carnavon perched 
in her maintop, cursing the world and cryingdike a baby. 

★ 

Jake Ringgold was, in the true sense of the word, one of 
those whom Lizabeth called a hoodlum. He was not the great 
pirate and freebooter of the Spanish Sea which he thought 
himself. He could not even navigate a vessel; Windle, his 
mate, sailed his ship for him. Ringgold was merely a bloody 
little thief and murderer, who for six years had had so much 
luck that he now considered himself immortal. 

Luck had lifted him out of the forecastle, where he had 
been kicked around all his life and had changed him from 
ordinary seamaif into Ringgold tlie Pirate. Without his luck 
and his own belief in it, he would have been a common, 
small man of no courage, with the ability to grow large glossy 
moustaches and a paranoid lust for killing. But never once 
during a career of piracy on the high seas ha^ a plan of his 
gone wrong. Ships of the British Navy, sent out after him, 
arrived in the place where he had been to find him gone; 
they did not catch up with him. ‘Ringgold's Luck' was now 
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a byword among the coast brotherhoods: men believed in 
him as he did in himself, that he was untouchable, that he 
could do anything. And having become a legend he was 
more dangerous than if he hsid been a man of more than 
ordinary courage and ability. ^ 

His luck, which on this windy April evening was running 
out, had b^un to turn, without his knowing it, on the foggy 
night when two young sailors whom it had been his whim to 
abuse had jumped slip with his personal hoard of gold 
pieces. He had been in a terribleirage, merely; he did not at 
the time consider it a bad sign. Wftidle nad gone after the 
sailors and had killed them. At least he said he had. He had 
not brought back the gold pieces, nor the ship's boat. One 
of the sailors, Windle said, had dropped the leather bags 
overboard as he was dying; the' boat had been too holed with 
shot to be worth bringing back to the ship. 

It had not occurred to Jake to doubt Windle, or to suspect 
what actually had happened — that the sailors had got away in 
the fog and Windle hadn't dared io tell him. His mind was 
too full of the fact that his gold was gone. He was, in fact, 
in such a taking over this that the whole ship's company 
walked softly and in fear of their lives, and Windle was no 
exception. There were others aboard who knew how to navi- 
gate, he was well aware; his prestige was nicked because he 
had not brought back the gold. And what was the strength 
of a mortal man against the supernatural powers of a legend? 

Windle was over a barrel. It was foolhardy to put into 
Boston now, with two men ashore knowing who Motriion 
really was, knowing that the trading vessel, Turkey Feather, 
was that murderess, the Nancy. Ringgold had no necessity to 
come to Boston for stores and powder; the same could be 
got with less trouble in Tortuga, or for nothing from the 
first ship he happened to waylay and board. But he had 
taken a notion to add to his legend. It would be talked about 
for years to come: how Jake Ringgold had taken a load of 
molasses into Boston, had bought stores like a respectable 
ship's captain, and had come o?^ again under the stupid 
guns of a British man-o'-war. ThaVwas the stuff to feed the 
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troops. He spent a good deal of time relishing it inside the 
pin which did duty for his head, and he couldn’t wait to get 
backto the Indies to see what people would say. Meanwhile 
Jack, Windle was caught like’h fish in the net of his own lie 
because he ^ouldn’t on any account tell Ringgold why the 
ship must not put into Boston. 

He had not only the ship’s peril to think about, he had 
four sailors to shuf- the mouths of, the four who were in the 
pursuit boat* with him and wh^ kner'^^s well as he did that 
Ed Ellis and Fig J’razer Itad got away. Two of them were 
cronies of his whom hfi felt he could trust. To silence the 
other two was simple. Windle was a great knocker of heads 
— ^that was his legend. In an hour or so after his return from 
the pursuit, he managed to lay out the two sailors stifiF and 
stow them in the ’tween-decks. It was expert head-knocking. 
Long years of experience had taught him. Neither of the 
sailors would come to while the ship was in Boston Harbour, 
if ever. Once safely out of Boston, he felt he could handle 
any contingency. 

The first day there, while the ship unloaded molasses, he 
lay in his cabin and shook and sweated, telling everyone he 
had a dose of fever. The second day, when nothing hap- 
pened, he came on deck, feeling better. After all, Ellis and 
Frazer, with all that money, would have to lie low; they 
weren’t going to tell around Boston, of all places, that they 
were two of Ringgold’s men. He cursed himself for not hav- 
ing realised that at first. He felt better still when he found 
that the two sailors in the 'tween-decks had died during the 
night. On the third day, standing on deck, with the Turkey 
Feather loaded and ready to sail with the tide. Jack Windle 
was himself again. 

Ringgold’s Luck, he told himself, pacing up and down, 
sometimes varying the words with a thing he had never before 
permitted himself to say aloud, Windle’s Luck. 

Therefore, the crack of doom could have «had no greater 
Effect on him than Lizabeth’s voice, breaking his pleasant 
reverie, asking politely foi; Captain PUnggold. He had been 
so preoccupied he hadn’t' noticed the skiff come alongside. 
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For a moment he stood frozen in his tracks. Then he heard 
Jake say, a sound somewhere between froth and sputter, “Get 
them aboard here, quick.” 

The woman came up the l^der neatly and quickly qpder 
her own power. The man, handing up the canvas satchel, 
was too slow, to Ringgold’s way of thinking, ife flapped his 
hands with a kind of bird-wing beat, and six sailors hauled 
up the ladder, man, satchel and all, and^ dumped them on 
the deck. » 

Frank Carnavon was a prudent man wlit) thought fast in 
emergencies. He preferred to out-tMnk Idversaries when he 
could because he was a man of peace and did not care for 
fights — at least, not with six sailors at once. Feeling their 
hold on him when they dumped him over the rail, he 
couldn’t doubt their intentions; so he relaxed and fell for- 
ward, letting his head hit the deck with a hollow, punky 
thud. He lay with eyes seemingly closed as if he had been 
knocked out. I'ecring through his heavy lashes at the faces 
around him, Ife thought, ‘Acushla machree, I don’t like the 
look of this.’ 

He heard Lizabeth say indignantly, “You great clumsy 
lunks, you’ve hurt him,” and then in a voice of anger and 
shock, “Get away from me, you dirty scut ! ” 

And then she choked off with a glubbing sound as if a 
hand had been clapped over her mouth. 

He saw Morrison a few feet away and heard him say, “It’s 
Carnavon. Hustle them both below out of sight. Jack, get 
canvas on her and out of here fast. Slip the cable ” 

And then Frank was yanked and pushed and rolled down 
a companionway, kicked in the stern when he stuck there. 
By the time he was dumped down wherever it was they 
dropped him, he was bumped and bruised; a thin trickle of 
blood was running down his cheek from a cut alongside 
his eye. 

Begod, he said to himself, somebody’ll sweat for this ! But. 
Jasus, it may be me. 

He kept himself limp and his eyes closed, except for the 
imperceptible slit through his lashlis. He could see Morrison 
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sitting on a table — ^the captain’s cabin, this looked like — and 
Lizabeth standing back-to in i^ont of him. Her back looked 
as stiff as a board. You could tell, just from the sight of it, 
how^mad she was. 

Good for the little whippet, Frank thought. She should 
be scared ouf of her life, and, begod, she ain't, she’s mad. 

Lizabeth gave herself a shake, settling her rumpled clothes. 
She said, “You n^ty little polecat, w'here’s Captain Ring- 
gold?” 

Morrison said, ^‘I’m Captain Ringgold.” 

You could see thi bastard lap his chops, waiting for her to 
wilt down and be scared to death at the tidings. 

“Then I’ll finish my business with you,” she said icily. 
“And you’ll be good enough to set me ashore with Mr. 
Carnavon. If you and your gang of hoodlums haven’t killed 
him ’’ 

It hauled Ringgold up a little. He didn’t care for it, not 
one bit, that she hadn’t gone right down on her knees at the 
sound of his name. 

“We ain’t killed him — ^yet,” he said. 

He waited on that, too, to see how she was going to take it. 

“It’s not your fault if you haven’t,” she said. “And I 
promise you, you’ll hear from your actions, if it’s the last 
thing I do.” 

“Just what do you think you can do to Jake Ringgold?” 

“I can swear out a complaint before the law. And I will.” 

That tickled him. He put back his head and laughed. 

Lizabeth said, “I don’t know who you are, mister, to think 
you can laugh at the law. It’s caught up with bigger men 
than you are.” 

“You don’t know who I am, huh?” 

Enjoying himself, cat and mouse. 

“Look here, mister, it’s like my gra’mother said once, 
when someone told her not to be scared of the butter, she 
said she wouldn’t be scared of it if there was twice as much. 
P'don’t know you from a hole in the ground and I don’t 
want to. My boy Ed came home with some property of yours, 
that’s all. I don’t doubt if would’ve been justice to let him 
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keep some of it, seeing he was half-dead from the way you 
treated him. But it wasn’t hi^so I’ve brought it back. It’s in 
my hold-all, wherever that is. I’ll thank you to take it out, 
so I can have my hold-all back, and then set me and Mr. 
Carnavon ashore.” 

Ringgold’s face, above the big, glossy moustaches, burned 
red as a beet. 

He sputtered. "You’ll find out who I am.” 

Lizabeth snorted.\SI|e said, “I’ll wait till I dew But I’d hate 
to see anyone have to hang^by tfee neck until I’m scared of 
you.” 

Frank caught back a howl of laughter just in time, for 
Ringgold turned a greenish colour, the look on his face 
enough to kill a man. 

Lizabeth didn’t even notice. She was looking around for 
her hold-all, and, seeing it held by two sailors behind her, 
she stepped back and gave one of them a smart push. “Put 
it up thcie on the table, let the little blowhard see his 
money.” 

Ringgold froze. “Money? Wliat money?” 

“The money my boy Ed brought home. Belongs to you, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Ed? Who’s Ed?” 

“Ed Ellis, my boy. He was on your vessel.” 

The little man darted away from his table. He yanked and 
fumbled at the satched, and the sailors holding it lugged it 
over to the tabic, open-mouthed. Then they got back away 
from Ringgold, as if tlie touch of him were hot. 

He hauled out a knife and began slashing at tlie hold-all. 

“Don’t you dare to cut my husband’s satchel!” Lizabeth 
said. 

She reached across the table and took the knife out of 
his hand. 

The sailors grabbed her and twisted the knife away. She 
let one of them have a prod in the stomach with her elbow. 

“Here,” she said. “Stop that.” 

She shook off the other sailor, leaned over and unbuckled 
the straps. 
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“It opens by unlatching. If you were a decent man, ever 
saw such a civilised thing as a Kold-all, you’d know it. Tliere. 
ThereJs your money. Now I’ll thank you to set me and Mr. 
Ca^von ashore 1” 

There’ll be no setting of us ashore now, begod, Frank 
thought. Hd could feel the motion of the vessel; under his 
cheek pressed to the floor of the cabin, he could hear the 
rush of water past jher keel. 

Ringgold looked at the four can\/s/bags. He took the 
knife from the sa'ilor who held it, slit the &ong that bound 
one of the bags sh&t, scrabbled around in it with his hand. 
A look of deep satisfaction came over his face. From his 
small hand, full of gold, the pieces cascaded richly back into 
the bag. 

Begod, ’twas gold she had in that ruddy bag! Frank 
Carnavon thought. 

In his amazement he almost opened his eyes, but man- 
aged not to, just in time. 

He’d thought it was roeJes or old iron from* the weight of 
it and had even considered the idea that the woman might 
be a little crazy, though he’d doubted that. But now the 
pieces of the puzzle fell into place, and in spite of his plight 
Frank felt his stomach heave and roll with the held-in 
laughter. 

Why, the sweetheart, he thought. Crammed and jammed 
with gold to bring back to a pirate because it didn’t belong 
to her! Pray God I live to laugh at this in me own good time 
and in peace. 

He doubted if he would, but if, in ten minutes or so, 
he and she were both dead and fed to the fish, ’twas worth 
having lived to see a woman, muddled though she was, as 
honest as an angel. 

Ringgold closed the money bag. His eyes slitted and began 
to gleam with rage. “Jack Windle said this was lost. Jonas, 
go git me one of the boys went after Ed ElUs in the boat 
Itot night.” 

The sailor named Jonas said, “Them boys is dead. Cap. 
The two that wasn’t Wi/ die’s boys is in the ’tween-decks 
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now, waitin' till we git outside far enough to bury 'em,” 
Ringold said softly, “So that's how it is. TTie bugger lied 
to me. Ellis and Frazer got away. Didn’t they?” 

The shout was a sound halVway between a screech and a 
squall, and the young sailor began to stutter with terror. 

“I d-don’t know. Cap. I g-guest they must off 
“Lied to me, by God 1 ” 

He strode up and down the cabin, stumbling once over 
Frank’s feet, which ^e^cked at solidly, Aid Frank thought, 
There’s one I won’t forget, friend 
Suddenly Ringgold grinned at tne»sailc*s, his lips stretched 
over his teeth like a dog’s when the dog is about to bite 
something he considers unpleasant. 

“Go git me Windle,” he said. “Jump him and them two 
boys of his and bring ’em do^p here. It ain’t their fault the 
whole kaboodle of us ain’t hung by the neck in Boston this 
minute,” 

The sailors lv>oked at each other as if they couldn't believe 
their ears anci then, as it dawnq^l on them that Ringgold 
meant what he said, with unholy joy. Not one of them but 
carried somewhere on him the marks of Windle. 

Ringgold strutted and stuck out his chest. You could see 
he liked to have people think well of him. 

“Tell him while you’re seizing him up that Ringgold’s 
Luck kept him from being hung,” he said. “But it’s Windle’s 
luck that’s going to cut out his guts and feed them to the 
sharks while he looks on. Go on, git him down herel” 
The sailors departed through the cabin door on the tnr . 
Humming a little, Ringgold picked up the bags of moitey, 
hefting each one. He seemed to notice no difference between 
three of them and the one stuffed with Pa Ellis’s old bolts 
and screws. He turned round, opened a big locker behind 
him, stowed the bags in the locker. 

\^en he turned the first time, Frank started to gather 
himself togetjier, waiting for the right minute. Ringgold 
was a small man, but he had pistols in his belt, and be 
needed to be back-to a trifle longer than he was, for a man 
the size of Frank to get across t4|p cabin. 
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Ringgold closed the locker door, still humming. Then 
something seemed to occur to Kim. He whirled round, staring 
at Li^beth. “Why'd you bring it back? A trap? A trick? 
You mdn’t have to.” 

She was white in the face, so white that her eyes looked 
black. She said, biting off the words, “The Ellises don’t use 
what doesn’t belong to them.” 

That did it. At the stupefied look on Ringgold’s face, 
Frank Carnay^on bhrst into a great b^wj|- of laughter. 

Ringgold spuh round, fuji;nblihg for the pistols in his belt, 
but Frank made hi&< diva, before he could yank one free. No 
one looking at Frank Carnavon could know he was fast when 
there was need to be. 

He got hold of Ringgold by the ankles, feeling the small 
bones like birds’ legs under his hands. He grunted, “Stand 
away, ma’am, ’fhis is going to do all three of us good.” 

'Ilie back of Ringgold’s head hit the deck. Frank let go 
the ankles. He got one hand on the little man’s belt and the 
other in the fine, ruffled (ront of his shirt, lifted him and 
whacked him down as if he were whacking the table-top with 
a paddle. Ringgold’s arms flew up, his legs pedalled; he 
twitched once or twice and lay still. 

Frank hauled the pistols out of his belt, shoved them into 
his own waist-band. He said, “Open that locker door, if you 
please, ma’am. I’m sorry for you to have to see such a sight.” 

He stuffed Ringgold into tlie locker, locked the door and 
thrust the key into his pocket. “They’ll be a while finding 
the diwel, unless he comes to and hollers, which I doubt. 
Them boys’ll think twice before forcing the captain’s locker.” 

He made sure the pistols were loaded and pnmed and 
looked around fdr more arms, but there weren’t any, except 
Ringgold’s knife. 

“You take the knife, ma’am,” he said, opening the cabin 
door quietly and standing behind it to listen. Up on deck 
an unholy battle was going on. Windle, he thought. 

JLizabeth said, “I’m sure I don’t want the nasty thing.” 

“Take it. You may need it.” 

He cocked an ear, listenifig to the thwackings and thump- 
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ings on the deck above, then turned and grinned at her. 

‘Take it anyway, ma’am. Ifll make a nice keepsake.” 

He advanced his head slowly round the door and, peeing 
no one, beckoned to her. “Come on. Them sailors’ll be back. 
Come on,” he whispered urgently, when she did not move. 
“Have you grown to the deck, then?” 

He saw she was white as a sheet, trying to force herself to 
pick up the knife. 

“Hell’s bells,” he4sa%d, grinning at her, unaware that his 
own face was a terrible siglit, blpod-streakc3 and sweating. 
“ ’Tis the brave lass enough you’ve been, ^^ave it there. I’ve 
got the pistols.” 

She picked it up then, and came over to him. 

“Well, go on,” she said, seeing him hesitate outside the 
cabin door. “Wherever it is you think you’re going.” 

“Begod, I don’t know,” he said. “But keep behind me 
back. Tlirough me is a long way for a bullet.” 

They went cautiously up the companionway, the same one 
down which F^ank had tumbled a#little while before. It took 
him a minute to get up enough courage to stick his head out 
of the hatch and take a long look along the deck. 

The fight was going on forward of the mainmast. It looked 
like a good one — ^as if the whole ship’s company were in on 
it, too busy to notice anything else. Frank fervently hoped so. 

The ship was bowling along under full canvas before tlie 
wind. God alone knew where they’d got to by this time. 
There must be a man at the wheel, unless they’d lashed it. 
He doubted if they’d done that in this gale. 

He pulled himself up out of the hatchway, turned rt»und 
to help the woman, but she was right behind him. He led the 
way, bent over and running on his tiptoes along the deck, 
ducked behind the after house. At least they were out of 
sight of the fight now. No one could see them here. 

He thought. Well, what next? Begod, I wisht I was out of 
this. 

He glanced along the deck. On the section of it that Ife 
could see, the sounds of the fight seemed to be dying down. 
No doubt by now they had WinMe. In a minute they’d be 
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trooping below with him. No telling how many would stay 
on deck. And then the onesVho went wouldn’t stay long, 
whei\ they found Ringgold missing, himself and the woman 
not there. There’d be a witeh-hunt up and down the ship, 
an(f God help all. 

Lizabeth gave him a little poke with one finger in the small 
of his back. “There’s the ladder we came aboard by, Mr. 
Carnavon.” 

Frank spt\n round. The rope lad<^r/was still hanging on 
the tail, part of it in a mes,« on the deck, where none of those 
swabs had taken time tu stow it neatly away. 

God’s mercy, he thought, would they have taken time, 
either, to cut me skiff loose? 

He had better go and see. 

But at the thought of moving out of the shelter of the 
house, he felt a shrinking, jelly-like sensation the whole 
length of his back, as if, all by itself, it expected at any 
moment to feel a knife or a bullet into it. 

Lizabeth poked him a^in and he all but leaped into the 
air, before he realised. She was saying, “That man at the 
wheel, he sees us.’’ 

The man at the wheel, above and a little aft of them, had 
plenty to do. He couldn’t leave his post with the ship crack- 
ing along the way she was, but he could holler. As Frank 
stared up at him he put his head back, his mouth wide open, 
and yelled for somebody to come. 

Frank pointed the pistol at him. He yelled, “Shut up your 
noise, you scut of God, or I’ll blow it back into the craw of 
ye." 

The man didn’t hear, or, if he did, he didn’t scare. He 
went on holleriffg at the top of his lungs. 

Frank thought. If I shoot him, the ship’ll broach to, likely 
take the masts out of her, dump us all in the drink, maybe 
a good thing, too. 

But he couldn’t shoot. His sweating finger vsjouldn’t tighten 
em the trigger. He was a good shot with a pistol, firing at a 
target. He had never fired at a man. 

He thoughL If’s a scanflal to the jaybirds to find out that 
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rather than shoot a defenceless man Fd take a chance on 
being shot at meself. Sure, f didn't know that before, the 
milksop I am. 

He lowered the pistol, duelled down, got himself over to 
the rail. The skiff was down there, towing back on her stern, 
all but bouncing clear of the water, but she w9s there. He 
could see no reason why she wasn't towing bottom-up — no 
doubt keeping that for us, when the weight of us goes into 
her, he thought. 

He shoved the pistol into His bglt. Tlie rope ladder, clawed 
all anyhow over the rail, was in a taifgled mess, but he 
scooped it up and tossed it down. The tangle didn't reach all 
the way to the skiff, but it was a ladder. 

He said, ‘Teh," looking at it, and then, ‘'Come on, ma'am. 
Climb down there quick," aware that the cold jelly of his 
back and buttocks was shaking worse than ever, that the two 
pistols shoved into his waist-band had tightened it beyond 
the powei of man's flesh to endure. 

Lizabeth stetod frozen at the railf looking down at the whip- 
ping ladder, the little skiff yawing wildly at the end of the 
fiddle-string-taut painter. She said, “I can't. You'll have to go 
first," and closed hei eyes. 

“Oh, Jasus," Frank said prayerfully. “Don't let her give out 
on me now." He put an arm around her rigid shoulders. 
“ 'Tis a lion you've been already, to be scared at a bit of a 
ship's ladder," he said. “Go, then, or they'll be on us like 
tigers." 

But she only stood stiff as a stick. Ringgold's knife print- 
upright in her fist as if she were carrying a lighted candle. 

Frank prised the knife out of her clenched fingers and stuck 
that in his waist-band along with the pistols, but he felt his 
wind going and hauled it out again. 

It won't do, climbing down there, it will gut me like a cod- 
fish. But I will need it quickly to cut the skiff free. 

The way the skiff was towing, any weight in her might fling 
her bottom-up at once. Whoever went down first would hare 
to move quickly and skilfully, cut the painter,^ balance the 
wildly bouncing little craft. ThV woman was lighter, but 
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there she stood in some kind of a trance. And if he went with- 
out her, there’d be no time to ^t’ait for her to come down the 
laddeii because God knew what Frank Camavon's weight 
would do. 

'“Go, lass, lie flat in the boat, for when I come, it will be 
a chimney filling.” 

He heard a chorus of yells, the pounding of feet on the 
deck behind them. 

“Go, then,” he snouted. 

And when slie still did not move, he thrust the knife 
between his teeth, ^pick^ her up and dropped her over the 
rail. He heard her cry out once and the splash when she 
hit the water, missing the skifiF entirely. Then he went 
over the rail himself and down the ladder. He thought, 
God help all! 

He felt the skiff lurch as he dropped and start to capsize, 
but he knew of old the trim of his little boat. He flung him- 
self from side to side, balancing his weight against hers, 
waited a split second until*she yawed away fro^n the Turkey 
Feather’s humming black-tarred planks, and slashed the 
painter. 

The skiff slatted sideways, her bow careening wildly, begin- 
ning to go under as she lost way. 

He thought. It’s all over now with Frank Carnavon, but 
he hurled himself back into the stem, just in case. For a 
moment he clung to the rudder post, waiting to swamp. The 
skiff, half-full of water, plunged loggily, shipping more water, 
but she floated. 

The Turkey Feather’s sails were a bright pile of snow 
against the dark^ky, going away. 

Begod, I’m living. But God help the poor woman. 

He reared up and stared anxiously at the crested water; he 
couldn’t see her anywhere. There was little he could do any- 
way, until he got the water out of the boat. 

Working like a madman, he rooted his water-keg out of 
the locker — upraise God, ’twas only half-full and would float — 
and slung it ^securely to the end of his long anchor rope. He 
dropped it overboard for ^ea anchor, let it trail out behind. 
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Then he broke out his baling scoop, baling furiously, throw- 
ing a great cloud of water down the wind. The skifiF shipped 
some as he baled. He found he could keep ahead of it, and 
she shipped less as she lighteited. 

- He thought mournfully, A good, sweet woman, hon^ as 
the day. A ball of needles to live with, drive a iflan out of his 
mind, it could be; but look at the way she moved earth and 
hell to take the bloody little murderer’s money back to him — 
a queer thing, surely^ but who in this world gf selfishness has 
honesty that shines like the s^un iq spring? “ 

Dear God, what could I have done butwhat I did? I could 
not leave her to be rent into tatters by them fiends. 

He had thought he might cut loose the skiff at once and 
pick her up, as, God knew, she never could have picked him 
up, had he been the one to go»in the ocean. For how could a 
man of his size have climbed up out of the water into that 
dancing little banshee of a skiff, say she did not upset it, and 
it with its gunnels awash in a gale of wind? Francis Carnavon, 
with no time to think at all, had done the best he could with 
what he had at hand. But Ae fact that he was living and she 
was gone was a worrying thing, surely, and conscience put up 
its ugly head. 

God forgive me if I have drowned such a woman 1 She was 
a decent, brave body, and God rest her soul. 

And then, looking astern, he saw her, head out of water, 
lifting on the crest of a wave. She was keeping afloat by a 
kind of choppy little dog paddle, trying to swim down-wind 
to the skiff. 

A great burst of relief and joy went through him. Even in 
his hurry to get to her, he was amazed at his own feelings, 
seeing her alive. 

“Keep going, me darling,” he bawled, as he got out the 
oars, pulling furiously against the wind and the dead weight 
of his sea anchor. “Don’t wear yourself out entirely. Paddle 
to keep afloat) and let the wind blow you to me I” 

He couldn’t pull much ahead against the wind, but he 
could stop the drift of the skiff away from her.^ 

She came feebly and desperatelv, her bonnet still on, tied 
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as neady by its strings under her chin as if she were sitting in 
her parlour. 

“Begod," Frank said earnestly, as her hands clutched the 
gunnel. “I couldn’t think of^nyone, met here, that I’d be 
gladder to see. Don’t try climbing over the side, you’ll have 
us over. Let ^ourself along to the stem, easy-like, if you can. 
I’ll make out, somehow, to haul you in." 

He couldn’t hav^ told afterwards how he got her in over 
the stern, forA^ hands were slipping «na she was done. She 
lay in the bottom of the* boat with her eyes closed, not 
moving. He saw by*the blue look of her face and hands that 
something would have to be done for her, or she would die of 
the cold and soaking. 

“God forgive me, ma’am,’’ he told her unhearing ears. “But 
what has to be jdone must be done quickly.” 

Francis Carnavon took off all her clothes and wrung the 
sea water out of them with his powerful hands. Then he put 
them all back on her again, with the exception of her stays, 
which he could not manage. The sight of them, shrunken 
stiff, stained with sea water, gave him a cold grue. He flung 
them overboard, where they rose to the top of a tall, curling 
comber, flapped once as if they had wings like a hen and 
vanished. 

Good riddance to them, he thought distastefully. What 
prison bars for sweet and lovely flesh to wear ! 

He unrolled, his sail from the mast, unstepped and slung 
along the thwarts, and wrapped her snugly in the canvas. It 
was damp enough, but it would keep out the cold wind. That 
was the best he could do. He might have pulled her about 
some, rubbed hep limbs to start the blood moving, but he 
was at the end of his own strength, sweating even while his 
teeth rattled with the chill, and that was bad. 

He took off his own clothes and wrung them out, and then, 
drier and perhaps a little warmer in their dampness, crept in 
himself, beside her, under the sail. 

Faith, I hope she’s unconscious, he told himself uneasily. 
For if she is pot, she will never look me in the face again, and 
that would be a pity. She ^ould know, too, that I am not the 
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clum^ great lunk she thought me, that I have had some 
experience in these matters, ^ut never, he silently assured 
the mound of canvas beside him, never under such circum- 
stances of necessity. 

The skiff rode the water like a duck, God bless Maynard 
Cantril, and the wind increased. In a little wWle he would 
have to add the mast and spreet, possibly a set of oars to the 
sea anchor. But m^nwhile, he must rest. 

The mound besidi^ hf.m stirred. LizabetK said jn a stupefied 
voice, ''My stays are gone,” raising up and looking around in 
a daze, not even seeing him. 

Frank stuck up his head like a turtle. 

"Ma'am,” he said, "they are gone indeed. If a large fish ate 
them off while you were in the sea, 'twas only with the respect 
and reverence due, and only vrith the aid of Qod it was, that 
I myself kept you from the ravening maw of him. Tis our 
lives we have escaped with, at least so far. Fm thinking a pair 
of stays is a small price to pay.” 

Far away to»thc west his eye caught the white prick of sails 
against the twilight, and he let out a roar of joy. 

"Tis all the good saints on our side, me darling,” he 
shouted. "For here comes the British ship, and she'll pick us 
out of here in an hour's time.” 

But it was not the British ship which picked them out of 
the increasingly angry waters. The man-o'-war swept grimly 
by, running like a hound, so close they could hear the shrill 
cry of wind in her cordage, see the open ports with the ugly, 
naked mouths of her guns. For all Frank's shouting :md 
waving, she did not pause a second's time. The sight and 
sounds of her thundered away, diminishing down the horizon 
to the east, roiled and tumbled with the clouds of coming 
storm. 

To give the British commander due credit, he knew that 
the West Wind was not so far behind him that she would 
no doubt see and rescue the castaways before dark; otherwise 
he would have stopped and rescued them himself, for 
Lieutenant Niles was a more humane man than his un- 
pleasant job often permitted hinx to be. But frank was an 
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Irishman; besides he did not know about the West Wind. 

Silently he Sxed the additicAial weight to the sea anchor, 
crawly, grim-feced, back underneath Ae canvas. 

“A nasty sight, that,” he said. “Men more for killing other 
men than for saving helpless castaways. God stiffen all such ! 
'Tis true thd’ British are all for duty, and it’s Ringgold the 
Pirate they’re after. But if they turn up in Boston to say they 
have not blown him and his ship to hell, I will slowly wring 
their red nec](S, one by one. Though cm^ll good that will do 
us now, whether or no.” 

The West Wind, wallowing along on the edge of dark, 
spotted them and picked them up, half-frozen. Then she 
went about for the long night’s tacking back to Boston. 

It was nearly a week before the man-o’-war returned carry- 
ing the battered remnants of Panggold’s crew, Jake Ringgold 
himself recovering from a broken head, and the news that the 
Turkey Feather, with Windlc and all else, was at the bottom 
of the ocean. 


* 

Well, Nate thought. Now I’m going. 

For half an hour he had stood in the sheltered spot on the 
east side of the house, where the jut of the L broke the cold 
north-west wind. It was warm there in the sun and quiet, but 
the fury inside him did not go away. Instead, it seemed to 
chill and harden like a rock. Ed had meant to kill him; 
with a little more strength in his arm, a little better aim, 
he would have. In spite of tlie sunshine, Nate had to set 
his jaw to keep his teeth from chattering; he could not get 
warm. 

Times past he and Ed had squabbled plenty and he had 
got mad; not like this. He had never felt anything like this 
ice-cold anger, coiled up in a knot and settled down to stay. 
And yet in spite of it, perhaps because of it, he felt curiously 
free. 

Tliis business, whatever it was, this trouble, it wasn’t his 
doing. It was Ed’s doing; let him straighten it out. Ma and 
Ed, neither of them believes I’m good for much. Maybe I’m 
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not. But from now on Tm going to have business of my own. 
It’s time to start thinking and planning for it. 

He strode round the corner of the house and into the 
kitchen. Caroline was doing something at the hearth; there 
was a fine smell of cooking. 

“I’m going on a trip/’ Nate said gruffly. “I want a bag of 
stuff to eat.” 

Caroline dropped her spoon. She whirled round from the 
kettle she was stirri1;*g4 “Oh, Nate, no! Where you going?” 

Ordinarily there would have bjen a friendly* bicker which 
would have ended in her putting down whatever she was 
doing and coming to help him, but now Nate strode silently 
past her into the larder. He found he was still too stirred up 
to talk without being mean; he didn’t know that he wanted 
to leave Caroline thinking of bim as ugly as he felt right now. 

The canvas meal sack was about a quarter full, he saw, 
peering into it, and he took that. In on top of the meal he 
dropped three leaves from Lizabeth’s last baking of bread, 
a ham she had hanging from thejrafters. 

What else? 

He could live on fish and game once he got started. For 
that he’d need salt, but the salt was in a bin. He began look- 
ing around for a bag or a pouch to carry some in, found a 
small sack of beans which he emptied in on top of tlie collec- 
tion in his meal bag. He was aware that Caroline was watch- 
ing him, open-mouthed, from the door, but he did not look 
at her. He filled the bean sack with salt, tied the mouth of it 
securely with string. 

His eye, roving around the store-room shelves, fell an a 
package carefully labelled Seeds. Ma was a great seed saver, 
there’d be a little of everything tied up in there. He picked 
the package off the shelf, dropped it into his bag. 

Caroline said, “Seeds, Nate?” 

Suddenly her thin, pointed little face began to twist up. 

“Seeds? Qh, no, Nate! You can’t go away and stay.” 

Oh, Lord, if she was going to cry, that was tlie last straw! 
The One thing that could shake his resolution was for Caro- 
line to cry. 
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Only she doesn't know it, he thought. I better get out of 
here, too, before she does. 

She^said shakily, “Oh, not to stay, Nate I Not now. Not 
with ^erything so No, jou can't I” 

Hb said, “Maybe you think I can’t,” and shouldered the 
knobbly, bulging sack. He went past her and out to his room, 
setting down the sack beside the door. 

A change of clothes. His heavy winter iacket. His gun and 
the things that wetit with it — ^ramrod,) powder-flask, flints. 

Standing tfiert; in the corner 'beside his old gun was the 
fine new one Ed had brought home for him. 

Damn him, I won’t take anjrthing to remind me of him. 

But in spite of himself his hands went out to the gun. His 
own gun was old; where he was going above all else he’d need 
a good gun. i 

It wasn’t the' gun’s fault. Why cut off your nose to spite 
your face? 

He took the gun. 

Picking up his load, he vijcnt out of the kitchen and along 
past the wagon shed to Pa’s old workshop. 

Here, at least, he knew where everything was. The good 
tools with their polished handles, the blades sharp, burnished. 

The axe. The saw. The adze. The crowbar. The jack- 
plane. The aug^r. The hammer. 

What else? 

Nails. 

He looked with dismay at the size of the load he’d never 
be able to carry. But what earthly good were a lot of tools to 
build with and no nails? He added a keg of assorted nails and 
spikes to the pile. 

All right, he’d take the hand wagon. No doubt Ed would 
put that down as a theft, seeing he owned everything here 
now, except the tools. Unless the wagon itself were a tool — 
oh, hell, what a mess you could get into, just thinking about 
a tiling like dividing up somebody’s property. Hpw could you 
ever consider any of this stuflf as anybody’s but Pa’s? 

Somebody could haul the damn wagon home from the 
shore after he was through with it. If Ed wanted to call him 
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a thief, he could, with justice, too, and not for just borrowing 
a wagon. Nate knew sudderily what he must have had in 
the back of his mind all the time. That boat Ijiddcn 
up the swamp, after all, was salvage. Ed had stolen it, left 
it on the shore for anyone to find. Piper had found it; 
Nate had found it. Whose was it? Loose on the shore, not 
even tied? 

Whosever it is I'p going away in it, he thought. Thief oi 
no thief. 

He got the small, two-wheeled^ wagon frobi the shed and 
backed it up to the shop door. He could %sk Piper to haul it 
home from the cove some day when he had time. Turn- 
about’s fair play. 

Nate was finishing the lashings on his load when Caroline 
came down from the house. She was carrying^a big, unwieldy 
bundle wrapped in a big tarpaulin of heavy, oiled canvas. At 
least the lower half of her was Caroline, that was all he could 
see below the bundle. 

“What d’yeu think you’ve got there?’’ he hailed her un- 
graciously. Be mean to her, get her mad. Then maybe she 
wouldn’t cry again. 

“Blankets,” she said. Her eyes were red, but she was quite 
composed otherwise. “You forgot ’em.” 

She dropped the bundle beside the wagon. 

He said, “Thanks,” sheepishly, for he’d forgotten all about 
blankets 

She stood by, watching, while he added the bundle to his 
toppling load. 

“Well,” he said. “I guess that’s all. Good-bye, Carohne.” 

“Oh, Nate. Where you going?” 

He said, “I don’t know,” realising bleakly that he didn’t. 
“Somewhere north, I guess. I won’t know till I see the 
place.” 

“Will you send me back word?” 

It was thinking too far ahead. He couldn’t see that far. He 
couldn’t see much beyond the wagon, the road to Cowrie 
Cove and the boat hidden under a mess of withered cat-tails 
up the swamp. Leaving home was a bleak business after all. 
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It wasn’t too late to stay. For a moment, looking at her, he 
wavered. 

“Np ! ” she burst out. “You mustn't stay ! It’s time for you 
to go. Between them they'll «crabble you to pieces, Nate!” 

He stared at her, open-mouthed. He might have known 
she’d have that much sense, he told himself. 

Two tears formed in the comers of her eyes and ran down 
her cheeks. “Nate, your mother’s good. I don’t know where 
I’d be if she hadn’f taken me in. I’ll bi, grateful to her till I — 
and I ought to be. But being* grateful — she’s so busy, she 
doesn't stop to thilik how people feel. Oh, Nate, take me 
with you 1 Please take me with you.” 

Lord, this was a complication he hadn’t looked for! 

“Don’t be crazy,” he said shortly. “I can’t. You know I 
can’t. Look, it’s hard enough 'ivithout you.” 

She put up her hand as if she suddenly realised about the 
tears and dashed them quickly away. 

“I know,” she said in her normal voice, a little sharp, clear, 
as if she were biting off the- words. “I’m sorry. I’ll walk along 
with you a ways, help pull the wagon.” 

“No need to. It’s all downhill.” 

“You’re going to the shore, then. You’ve got a boat, 
haven’t you?” 

“Oh, shut up,” he said angrily. 

If only — ^if only she’d go into the house and let him be 
gone, not stan^ there with the wet patches on her forlorn 
eheeks making him feel like a brute. "Co in the house,” he 
said. “It’s none of your business.” 

“Wliy, it is, too!” she said, outraged. 

“Now go and tell everyone I went away in a boat ! ” 

“I don’t know why you think I would.” 

He picked up the wagon tongue, started out of the yard. 
The wheels started a sing-song creaking against the axle. It 
had been all winter since the wagon had been used. 

I meant to grease it when I put it away. Pa told me to. 

Caroline followed along beside the wagon. She hadn’t any 
wrap. Her hands were blue with cold. 

Nate stopped. 
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“Caroline ! ” he said wrathfully. “Go back. You’ll get your 
death of cold.” 

“You haven’t got half the things you need for a long trip,” 
she said, sniffling. “Hens’ grease and molasses •” * 

“Hens’ grease and molasses, for Godsakel” he explofted. 
“Go on in the house and take some yourself. You've got a 
snotty nose right now! Go on, Caroline! Git! Or I’ll give 
you a licking. I sw^ar I will!” 

She began to cry vi (earnest, a kind of fhournful, little-girl 
howling, which only increased his rage. He dropped the 
wagon tongue and made a grab for her. 

Caroline turned and ran. She shouted back between sobs, 
“Little boy going camping ! Look at all that mess ! ” 

The kitchen door slammed behind her. 

Nate thought. Thank the Lord. 

All the same, he had never felt so mean ancf low in his life. 
That wasn’t any way to say good-bye when you were going 
away to be gone a long time, maybe never coming back. And 
he and Caroline had always been <;lose. He stopped, thinking 
maybe he’d go back, say good-bye decent. But no. It was 
over. Let it alone. No knowing what might hold him up if 
he went back there now. 

He went on down the hill, followed by the squawking of 
the wagon, past the squat lines of hardback beside the road, 
the alders rattling in die wind. 

Good sailing wind, he thought. North-west. But if it gets 
worse, as it probably will. I’ll have to hole up somewhere 
till she blows herself out. 

He passed Ev Piper’s place, the curtainless windows 
making it look bleak and deserted the way it always did, 
except for Jenny’s peaked brown face peering out past the 
forest of plants she kept on the window-sill. 

Piper came round the corner of the shed, his pipe in his 
mouth, letting off clouds of smoke. He stood, his hands on 
his hips, looking at Nate for a moment. Then he said, 
“You’re going off in that boat, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, I am,” Nate said, giving him back the stare. “It got 
anything to do with you?” 
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“No. Can’t say’s it has.” 

“All right, then. I could ask you and Jenny to keq) your 
mouths shut about it, but I don’t s’pose it’d do any good.” 

“Yaas,” Piper said. “It’d do some good. We won’t say 
nothing, Jenny and me.” 

Whateverehostility Piper had felt three^was it .three? — 
days ago was gone, llie look in his eyes was friendly, a little 
humorous, the way it had always been, '^le way it had used 
to be with Pa. i 

“Thanks, thefa,” Nate sajid. “ji’d appreciate it. Piper.” 

“I never meant hothing that other morning,” Piper said. 
“I was all tore out over what went on down there to the 
Flowagc, that was all. Besides,” he grinned, “I kind of had a 
notion of gitting that boat for me and Jenny. Looked like 
’twas left ther^ adrift. Warn’fe tied, nor nothing. Next tide 
would’ve took it out.” 

“Piper, what did you see down there? What happened?” 

Ev puffed on his pipe. “I d’no, Nate. Warn’t good.” 

“No,” Nate said. “I guess it wasn't.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, then botli of them looked 
away. 

“You look like your pa,” Piper said. “The spitt’n image. 
I liked Joel Ellis.” 

Nate said miserably, “So did I.” 

“Yaas,” Piper said. Well, you go and keep a-going, Nate. 
I don’t know nobody better able to handle things than your 
jna, if ’t turns out there’s a thing to handle. Jenny and me, 
we won't say nothing. I don’t doubt everything’ll blow over. 
But you go, make your own place where you find a likely one. 
Your own pa couldn’t give you no better advice.” 

He stuck out a t>ony hand. Nate shook it. 

“Good-bye, Piper,” 

“G’bye,” Piper said. “You got wind and tide. You can 
make knots before dark. Watch the wind in the channel 
though. It’s going to blow hard, bime-by.” 

At least, he thought, grunting up the slope, sweating with 
the weight of the heavy wagon, after he’d fought with every- 
one, Ed and Ma and Caroline, he was leaving one friend 
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behind him. Two, because whoever Piper liked, Jenny did too. 
It was pleasant to feel that scxneone, even if it were only Ev 
Piper, was backing him up, thought he was doing the right 
thing. For half that ailed hiip, that made him feel ^ ugly 
and mean, was the continual nagging thought that it a 
tough thing to do, to leave Ma alone now withionly the girls 
to help her and Ed turning out to be — ^whatever it was Ed 
had turned out to 

A murderer, if yop y^anted to come right out and say what 
you couldn’t help believing. 

He almost turned round right there and went home, but 
at the thought of hauling the heavy wagon up the steep hill 
from Piper’s his will failed him. 

Maybe that’s all it takes, he thought, with a wry face. The 
thing that sets Nathan Ellis,out on his travels is he’s too 
damned lazy to haul a wagon up a hill! 

The tide had been up over the marks on the bank of the 
Flowage. The lonely place was as deserted as it had always 
been, the water bright witli sun, jippled by the wind. There 
was no record at all of what had happened tliere, except now 
in the minds of a few people. 

He left the wagon on the bank and started at once into 
the swamp. The water was higher than it had been three 
days ago. All the rain-water, collected in the lowlands, had 
gathered now, the muddy, sluggish courses above the tussocks 
roiling down to pour out through the brook-mouth into the 
salt water. 

It’ll make bringing the boat out easier, he thought, panting 
and struggling through the mud and reeds. And the ttotth- 
west wind would be fair. He ought to come down in jig-time. 
Say he didn’t freeze to death before he could get into dry 
clothes. It was a good thing he had a change of clothes along. 

He found the boat exactly as he had left her, except the 
cat-tail screen had blown or floated away so that her stern 
showed plaii\ for any passer-by to see. 

He scrambled aboard the boat. She had caught some rain- 
water. Or maybe she leaked some, water was up over the 
floor-boards. No, it was rain-water, there wasn’t any mud 
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seepage in her. The water had washed away the smell for'ard 
under the canvas. 

But he told himself through rattling teeth, the first thing 
I do, i’ll scrub and paint her up there and get a wooden deck 
put*bver, take the place of that canvas. 

The canvat spray-hood was rotten anyway, no good for a 
long trip. 

He found the boat’s baler, scooped ojrt enough water to 
lighten her. The test of it could act iis, ballast. Have to see 
about ballast, hi thought, say shfe doesn’t trim just right. 

T’he baling had "warmed him up a little, but when he 
fished the mast and sail up out of the water he had to cut the 
sail lashings, for the knots were swollen tight and his fingers 
too numb to untie tliem. 

He stepped the mast. The dripping sail unrolled with a 
jerk, slatting in the wind, showering him with water. The 
canvas was soaked to a uniform mud-tan. You could see 
faintly where the bloodstain had been — maybe it would show 
up more, maybe it wouldn’t, when the canvas was dry. But 
another first thing, he’d get a new sail. 

He shoved and paddled a little with an oar until the boat 
swung round and the wind caught the sail. He grabbed for 
the sheet, hauled it taut, felt her begin to move and heel. 
Her bow in the water started to make a little, puddling song. 

He thought. If only I wasn’t so cold. 

The wind blew right through his wet clothes; his feet were 
lumps of lead. He had even stopped chattering now, felt as 
if his whole body had turned numb. 

With the north-west wind behind him he was only ten 
minutes or so coming out of the swamp. A couple of times 
he had to slack off the sheet and let the boat lose way; she 
was tearing along so fast that he couldn’t round the winding 
turns in the waterways. As he came round the last of them 
into the pool at the mouth of the brook, his heart jumped 
into his mouth. Two people, a man and a woman, were 
standing on the bank of the Flowage. Tliey had built a big 
bonfire out of driftwood, and they were standing close to it 
back to him. Tf he could have stopped he would have, and he 
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cursed himself for not having glanced that way before he 
came round the last turn of the brook, because he would 
have seen the smoke. 

But what have I got to be sca 5 pd of? The worst anyonfe can 
do is hold me up for a little while. 

And his whole icy, shivering body yearned tpwards that 
fire. 

The man turned, round and lifted a hand to him, and 
Nate saw that it wai, Pijper. The woman was Caroline. She 
had on her heavy eoat and mittens, the wool thingamajig 
she’d knitted last winter, a kind o^ bonnot, tied around her 
head. 

Piper came down and fended the bow of the boat, hauled 
it up on the bank for him to land. 

'‘Git over by the fire,” he said- "‘She took the dry duds out 
of your sack, she’s got ’em out warming there' for you.” 

Nate was so cold he forgot to be mad with Caroline for 
chasing him down here. 

He said to h^r, "Turn around back-to,” but his chin was 
jerking now with chill so the words made only a glubbering 
sound. 

She turned round though, without saying anything, and 
Nate stripped off his wet, stinking, muddy clothes, feeling 
against his skin the beautiful, the glorious, the heart-breaking 
warmth of the fire. He put on his dry outfit, so hot tliat the 
wool and the wooden buttons smelled of scorching. They 
even had a bucket of hot drink on the coals at the edge of 
the fire; Nate reached for it and got a big s^\^g down before 
he realised what it was. 

"jeezus!” he said, spitting and sputtering. “Catnip tea! 
What a trick to play on a man. Piper ! ” 

Caroline turned round. “Don’t blame Piper,” she said 
primly. “It was me. Catnip tea’s for a feverish cold. You 
drink every bit of that.” 

“Bthah 1 ” he gagged. 

But the hot, bitter-herby drink went down into his 
stomach, spreading and melting his lining of ice, and 
presently he took another big swallow. 
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"Well,” he owned up, “I guess I needed it at that. And, by 
golly, whoever thought of that fire I’d like to thank 1” 

“She did,” Piper said, jerking his head at Caroline. “She 
comd by my house with a jyhole mess of junk, made me 
coihe along with her, help cany it. When she saw you’d gone 
up the swamp afoot, she made me build the fire. Loolu to 
me like you was going to have company on your trip. Nate.” 

He stopped, giggled a little, glancing fiom one to the other 
of them. “Ain’t a bad idea.” 

Nate said, stupefied, “Don’t ’be a damn fool, Piper.” 

Bui he saw nowibe pile of things he hadn’t noticed before. 
Pots, pans. Stuff from the kitchen. A spider. The mortar 
and pestle. Some little boxes with lids. A canvas carrying- 
bag stufiFed with clothes. Women’s things. 

“Caroline,” he spluttered. .^“You pick up that trash and 
hyper for hoinel” 

“No,” Caroline said. “I won’t.” 

Her eyes were still red, but she had stopped crying. Her 
chin was set, square and stubborn, which was quite a trick 
for a chin as pointed as hers was. He knew that look of old, 
it meant a fight. 

“If I don’t go with you, I won’t go back there.” 

“Dammit, you will too! It’s likely I’d take you, aboard 
that wet boat, out on the water no knowing how long. You’d 
die, get sick and scared to death. You git for home! ” 

“No,” she said. “I haven’t got any home to git for, Nate. 
Ed’s turned me out of it. He was downstairs when I went in 
there. He said to go and not come back or he’d — ^he’d ” 

She stopped. Her eyes grew big and black; the firmly set 
chin wobbled a little. 

Nate stood looking at her. 

“Don’t be so foolish,” he said. “Betsey’s there. Ma’ll be 
back soon. She won’t put up with Ed’s acting like ” 

“B-Betsey likes him. She helped him.” 

“Betsey’s your own sister ! ” , 

“She wants me to get out,” Caroline said distantly. 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“Well, I ^on’t go back there, Nate. I’m scared of him.” 



Piper said suddenly, “I’d take her if I was you, Nate. She 
won’t slow you down much.’’ 

“For Godsake, Piper, you know I can’t!” 

“Why? You’re damn lucky sl»e wants to go. You keep on, 
in a minute she ain’t going to want to.” 

“Well, I darn well hope she won’t!” 

Ev Piper hawked and spat with a fine sizzle into the fire. 

“You y«-ung felle\” he said, “make me laugh. Either you 
never had a woman, (jr you don’t know wlfet ’tis to be with- 
out one. Where you’re going th^ ain’t nohe. Why, you 
goddam fool!” he howled suddenly. ‘*you don’t know 
nothing ! Going off, big as life, to make a place in the wilder- 
ness, and you ain’t got neither one of the two things makes a 
man’s life worth living. You don’t even know what they 
are!” 

Nate had turned red as a beet. He burst out, “Shut up. 
Piper! Mind your own business!” 

But Piper was good and going, he paid no attention. 

“If ’twas me» headed into the wjpods, you know what I’d 
think of first? A good window-sash, maybe two, with slats 
over the glass, lashed down in the bottom of the boat under 
the floor-boards so nothing could damage ’em. And the next 
thing I’d load in, by God, ’d be a woman.” 

“I’m about sick of the noses stuck into my business. Piper. 
Why don’t you go home?” 

“What’s so nice as a nice woman? Why, I wouldn’t be a 
huckleberry in a bear’s arse without Jenny. And where’d you 
be right now, if Car’line hadn’t thought to come down her \ 
build you a fire and a hot drink?” 

“Well, I’ve thanked her for it.” 

“You ain’t got the sense to see what it’d be like all your 
life — fire and a hot drink when you need one. AD right, you 
poor, simple damn fool. The time’ll come,” Ev said. 

Caroline said quietly, “Nate, I don’t have to go with you. 
But you’ll have to take me somewhere, maybe Dulverton, 
where I can find a place to stay.” 

“Ma’ll look out for you, Caroline.” 

Caroline gave a little sucking gasp. She got up stifiBy from 
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the bag she had been sitting on, started down the bank 
towards the boat. * 

Piper jumped after her, “Hey, wait a minute,” he said. He 
caught up with her just before she got to the mud, lifted her 
ofT her feet and carried her to the boat, his boots sucking in 
up to the ankles as he staggered under her weight. 

“There,” he said triumphantly, putting her down on a 
thwart. “No sense starting out a trip wi^ your feet wet. Set 
down there, so’s We can stow the lord# in around ye.” 

He came baJk to the Efts, thfust his wrinkled face with the 
aged, bloodshot e^bs to within a few inches of Nate's. 

“Nate, if you wasn’t born with any sense, listen to some. 
Maybe you don’t want her with you, but find her a place to 
stay before you go. 'Fhe rest of ’em up there, they can look 
out for thenvselves, but little, nice kid like that, she can’t. 
Ain’t likely.” 

“Ma ” 

“That brother of yours,” Piper said, “I follercd him back 
here the night I heard him steal my wagonr I stayed dost 
enough to him till I made sure who ’twas, too. I see him pick 
a fight with the young feller he was with, stick a knife in him. 
Come on. I’ll help ya stow your load aboard. You want to 
git going before you lose the tide.” 

Nate stood, feeling sick, while Piper began to untie the 
rope lashings on the wagon. He hadn’t needed to be told 
what Ed was> he’d known it. But with Piper’s coming out 
and saying, nailing the thing down, he realised that at last he 
believed it, and it hit him like a ton of brick. 

Ed, he thought. My God, Edl 

He could feel^his own heart-beat and a queer, heavy grind 
of pain in his chest as if something were wrenching itself out. 

No, he couldn’t leave Caroline there. He eouldn’t take her 
with him; it would be a burden like the Old Man of the 
Sea’s, for she would be a cord binding him to the home he 
never wanted to see again. But he could s^op in Boston, 
Dulverton, maybe, find her a place to stay. He’d meant to 
stop somewhere anyway, where there was a good shipyard, 
and work on the boat — get her decked-over, check the caulk- 
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ing, make sure her timbers were sound. It wouldn’t take long 
to find a place for Caroline. 

He said numbly, “All right, then,” and laid hold with Piper 
to stow the dunnage aboard th^boat. 

They made a comrfortable seat for Caroline among the 
things, so that the ragged canvas spray-hood i)ehind her 
would give her some shelter. Piper put a blanket over her 
shoulders and wrapjDed that around with the oiled canvas 
tarpaulin. 

“Ride snug as a mouse in a'^hoe^” he said, winking at her. 
“Get a little salt water down your neck) maybe. Got to 
expect that.” 

She nodded silently. She hadn’t said a word since she’d 
been put aboard the boat; she sat in a kind of frozen silence, 
not helping either, so that Nat^was able to take out some of 
his feelings on her. 

“Catch hold, can’t you?” he said irritably, handing her a 
kettle. 

She took the,kcttle, set it down gtiffly between her feet. 

“You’d be a big help,” he said. “Anchor it under some- 
thing. We get into rough water, it’ll slam around all over the 
boat.” 

She picked up the kettle as if it were too heavy to lift and 
looked around helplessly for a place to put it in. The in- 
decision was so unlike her usual quick efiEciency that for a 
moment he glimpsed dimly what she must be feeling, but 
the idea only made him madder than ever, seeing he himself 
was responsible for it. Swearing under his breath, he picltt* ! 
the kettle out of her hand, chucked it under the sacks up i>i 
the forepeak. 

Piper set his shoulder to the bow, pushed the boat lustily 
off into the pool. He picked up a stick and began 
methodically scraping the mud off his boots. 

“Jenny, she’ll skin me, I bring that stink into the house,” 
he observed aipiably. “G’bye,” he called as the boat swung 
into the current. “Now, don’t forget them window-sashes, 
Nate.” 

Nate sculled the boat down the mouth of the*brook. She 
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scraped some of the boulders, being heavily loaded, and it 
came to him, as he worried her down into the cove against 
the still slightly running flood tide, that he wasn’t going to 
worry about ballast. Not foii a while anyway. In the cove he 
trfinmed the sheet, settled himself in the stern to steer. The 
wind would be fair except in the bights down the channel, 
not much current to buck; for the last leg, which was the 
trickiest, he’d have both wind and tide rykth him. 

'The boat was & dandy. Before thf: wind anyway, she’d go 
like a scared Cat now she wai; ballasted right. Against the 
wind she might need a dite more heft on her keel; he’d have 
to see. 

He’d have a chance to find out this afternoon all right, if 
he headed into Boston Harbour. Wind and tide would both 
be dead ahead of him, the ebb running strong by then, the 
wind stronger, too, probably. It was just right now, but the 
way the clouds looked, puffed-up and crumply, there’d be a 
lot more of it soon. 

Might be a gale, last three days. Likely would be. Be hard 
to make Boston before dark. Better sail on right past, not try 
to beat up the Harbour. Dulverton was just as good as Boston 
anyway, for what he’d need; and while he waited there for 
the weather to settle down, he could rig the boat for a long 
trip, tend to finding a place for Caroline. 

She was sitting there all muffled and hunched up, not 
saying a word. She wasn’t even looking at him. She had 
turn^ round back-to on the thwart, was watching the water 
out ahead, past the mast and sail. 

On the way at last, his head full of plans, the boat sailing 
sweetly under his hand, Nate realised he felt better. 

He said, “You warm enough?” 

She nodded her head, but she didn’t turn round. 

Mad, he thought. Well, all right. She ought to know she 
can’t go. She ought to have realised it from the beginning. 

He had his hands full steering the boat. The narrow banks 
of Cowrie Channel went flashing past, the tide up over the 
mud-banks, lapping into the pale-tan stands of last year’s 
reeds. It was harder on the turns than he’d thought it would 
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be, for in the bights out by Cowrie Island the channel 
doubled back on itself; this mehnt coming up into the wind, 
slacking o£F the sheet, shoving the heavy boat with an oar. 
In the narrow channel there wac no chance to tack. Thd tide 
was beginning to help, the ebb running lightly down, but^e 
was sweating and out of breath when around the^urve of the 
last bight he saw the bright blue of the open ocean, running 
white-capped to th\K horizon. 

“Going to be rough P^t there,’' he sai(> to Caroline, and 
when she didn’t answer or tufti her head, he thought grimly. 
She’ll soon find out how far she wants to go with me. 

The boat came boiling out of the mouth of the channel 
into the green, crested rollers. Nate let her run before the 
wind to get the feel of her in open water; then he headed 
northerly following the coastline. She slatted some, taking 
in on the port bow; the spray began to fly. But she was all 
right. 

Go to England in her if I wanted to, he thought with 
elation, feeluig»her settle down ai\d dig in. 

A big dollop of spray smoked in over the bow, slapped 
across Caroline’s hunched-up body and took him fair in the 
face. It ran down across his mouth, and Nate licked it off his 
lips, tasting the salt. 

It seemed to wash, cold and clean, across the blackness that 
had settled in his mind for so long. How long? Three-four 
days? Yesterday he couldn’t remember a time when he 
hadn’t had that icy, sick, hollow feeling. It would be a long 
time before he lost it all. But the clean spray made him feel 
better; he braced his feet, leaned hard on the tiller, turned his 
face to the hard, stinging drops. In a little while he’d be 
cramped, soaked and shivering again, but that was part of it, 
too. 

The water hissed alongside; the spray flew. The boat 
lurched and pounded, hustling away like a scared crow into 
the north. 

By dusk it was not possible to sail up Boston Harbour. It 
was not po.ssible to sail anywhere. A small tear in the canvas 
of the sail kept working bigger; the wind had picked up to 
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half a pic. Nate kept inshore to take advantage of the lee 
of the land. When he saw the long, low cape ahead of him, 
he knew he'd be foolish to try to weather it. There was lee 
on the south side of it, but ^n the north the wind would be 
slSinming full on to its low shore. 

He kq>t his eye out for a sheltered place and finally saw 
what he wanted — ^a wing of shore that made out into a cove. 
He put the boat into the cove, ran her fast as she’d go up 
on to the shore. "He ran the ancho'* up the beach, made it 
secure and then went back to the boat. 

Caroline hadn’t- moved. She was still tucked up under the 
tarpaulin. She still didn’t look at him. 

Well, she was here, wasn’t she; he’d brought her along 
against his better judgment, hadn’t left her back there. She 
might as well quit sulking. >. 

He said, “Don’t move or try to help me out or anything, 
but unless you want to sleep cold and wet tonight. I’ve got 
to dig out the axe.’’ 

“I saw where Piper put it,’’ she said. “Under the second 
thwart there.’’ 

He peered in at her face, expecting to see it green with sea- 
sickness, thinking it was maybe that that ailed her, but the 
cheek that he could see seemed to be pink enough. 

He went along the shore looking for driftwood sticks he 
could sharpen into stakes to drive into the sand. When he 
came back with the stakes over his shoulder, he saw she had 
come out from under the tarpaulin and was out of sight 
somewhere. 

He drove the stakes with sharp, powerful thwacks of the 
axe; then he unshipped the mast and set up a low lean-to out 
of the sail.,. He was finishing his lashings when he saw Caro- 
line coming back along the shore with an armful of firewood. 

He said gruffly, “Thought you’d gone off to be seasick 
somewhere.” 

She said, “No.” 

She dumped the wood down by the lean-to and, turning, 
set off the way she had come. 

He spread the canvas tarp on the floor of the tent. It was 
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damp, but it might keep out some of the chill of the sand. 
One thing, it had kept the blankets dry. Later, if it turned 
out to be too damp, he could haul it out by the fire. 

The canvas shelter made a lee^for starting the fire; his Hint, 
snapping under the light and powdery wad of dry mafth 
grass, caught spark at once. He fed the fire carefujly with bits 
of wood until it was burning brightly. Then he went down 
to the boat for the ^jieal sack he'd taken that morning from 
his mother's pantry. §o^pe broiled ham and bread were going 
to taste darned good. 

While he was rooting around in the boat he heard Caro- 
line dump down another load of wood. When he came back 
up the beach with the sack, she was sitting in the shelter, 
spreading her fingers to the warmth of the fire. 

''Sick I " she said. "I never h^d so much fun in my life." 

So that’s the way the wind blows, he thought wrathfully. 
Going to make out she likes being slatted around in a boat 
in rough weather. Well, I won’t take her with me, and she 
might as well kpow it. 

"Bring up the water-jug and that little kettle out of the 
boat, Nate,’’ she said. "I’ve got a bag of tea." 

"You’ll have to do your own waiting on." 

He hunkered by the fire, untying the meal sack. The bread 
was smashed up some, and it and the ham were powdered 
over with meal, not that it hurt anything. 

"Oh, shoot, Nate," Caroline said. "We’ll need some more 
wood. Why don’t you fetch it before it gets too dark to see? 
I can fix supper. I’d like to have the spider to fry some of 
that ham in, and you’ll have to let me have your knife to 
slice it. But if you don’t want to bother, or if you don't *vant 
any tea, I can make do with what’s here." 

Well, she was right, of course. They did need mo^e wood, 
and some hot tea’d be just the thing to wash supper down. 
Might as well let her boil some. But she needn’t think she 
was going to inake herself indispensable. 

He went down to the boat, got the things, dumped them 
on the sand by the fire and walked away down the beach with 
the axe. 



She called after him, "‘There's a big pile of driftwood just 
around the point." 

He made three or four trips carrying huge armloads, more 
awatt each time of the glorigus smells of frying ham and hot 
bubbling tea near the fire. Caroline seemed to be doing all 
right, but ^e wind baffied around the fire. It was hard to 
cook over; she was weeping from the smoke and had a big 
smear of smut on one cheek where she'd j<i^iped away the tears. 
On his second trip he stopped long,eiy)ugh to drive another 
stake and rig aTope from it to ^ihe corner stake of the shelter, 
so that he could hr ng the tarpaulin on it. The heat would dry 
the tarp, the tarp would shelter the fire. 

Not that he was going to make anything easier. But might 
as well dry out the tarp. 

When he came back the la^t time and stowed the axe under 
a corner of tKe shelter where it would be handy in the morn- 
ing, Caroline had a slab of hot bread ready for him, with a 
thick slice of ham fried the way he liked it with the fat left 
on. The tea was bubbling in the kettle. 

“We forgot mugs and sweetening," she said. “But it'll be 
hot, and we can drink out of the kettle soon's it's cool enough 
not to burn our tongues." 

She sat on the warm sand by the fire, eating her own sup- 
per. Under the coating of smut her cheeks were pink, her 
eyes, in the firelight, dark and bright. She didn't look sulky 
or miserable now, and she couldn't have been seasick to speak 
of, because she was putting away darned near as much food 
as he was. 

The food made him feel better. It was a long time since 
anything he'd eaten had tasted good to him. But this did. 
The ham apd bread went right down and nestled, and the 
hot tea laced on top of it just right. 

After supper Caroline scrubbed the cooking things with 
sand and sea water, left them bottom-up on a clean board by 
the fire. She took off her shoes, which were poaked, he saw; 
she must've got wet feet from the water slopping around the 
boat’s floor-boards. She stood the shoes by the fire to dry. 

“One thihg," she said into the blankness of his silence, 



“one thing about a nor wester, it dries things out. We haven’t 
got damp, foggy weather to contend with.” 

She took the tarpaulin and the blankets and crept into the 
shelter. Back-to, he could hear Jier rustling around in there; 
he caught himself wondering with keen curiosity and interi5st 
if she were going to undress, and the discovery that hje was 
curious and interested made him mad all over again. 

What the hell dicf«he think? He had to sleep in there, too, 
didn’t he? He had hal| 2 |,mind to take a blanket and go down 
under the spray-hood on the ^>oat. But the thought of the 
cold and damp down there, away fr5m the warm fire, changed 
his mind at once. 

Not by a damn sight, he thought. 

He fixed the fire for the night, took off his own wet boots, 
stood them beside her shoes, v* Then he crawled into the 
lean-to. In the fire’s flickering light he saw her^ rolled up to 
the eyes in one of the blankets, over to one side, out of his 
way. He couldn’t see her clothes anywhere, except her coat 
folded uiidei head for a pillow^ so he guessed she must 
have kept them on. She had left two blankets for him, he saw. 
taken only one for herself. 

He grunted impatiently, tossed the second blanket over 
her, rolled himself up in the other. In a moment or so he 
found he’d never been so cold in his life. His clothes had 
dried on the outside in the wind and heat of the fire, but 
next his skin they clung damp and chilly; he had to clamp 
his teeth together to keep them from rattling. At last he 
crawled out of the lean-to, undressed by the fire and hung 
his clothes on the rope. 'Fhen, swearing under his breach, he 
rolled up in the blanket again. 

Caroline’s voice said out of tlie dimness in the tent, “It’ll 
be nice to have dry clothes to crawl into in the morning. 
Tomorrow, before we start, you better bring your other ones 
up and let me wash and dry ’em. Then, at least, you can 
start out with sjl your things dry.” 

He started to make a short answer, then his conscience 
smote him. “How about you?” he asked gruffly. “You dry 
and warm?” 
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“Warm as toast,” she said, “I was under that canvas so I 
only got my feet wet. But I’to awful tired, Nate.” 

He realised suddenly that he was, too. He could feel his 
bondls as if they didn’t haveia thing but skin over them. He 
stSrted to say so; then, thinking she might hope he was giving 
in if he weie too civil, he said, “Nobody'll get rested if you 
talk all night.” 

Silence fell inside the lean-to. The fire burned brightly, 
with a comforting sound. The wiqd^ increasing, bafBed it 
around, blew tfway most of the heat, but inside the lean-to 
it w'as just right f«r sleeping. 

He could diank Pa, he thought drowsily, for the knowledge 
of how to build a lean-to and a fire in wind and cold, so that 
one of them would shelter the other. Sand made as good a 
bed as you’d want, provided you wiggled a hole in it for your 
hip bone. 

He wondered if Caroline would know enough to do that. 
He decided not to tell her. The more uncomfortable she was, 
the quicker she’d decide, she didn’t want ta go north with 
him. Save him deciding for her. 

The wind was really beginning to make something of itself. 
From far away, over all the thousands of miles of wild land 
to the west, the great gusts bore down; he could hear one 
coming for a long time before it hit the shelter, snapping his 
lashings taut, making thunder in the canvas. With a howl 
and a rushing it would be gone, out over the water; there 
would be a lull when he could hear the hiss and boil of the 
ocean, the slap of water against the boat secured down in the 
cove. The tent poles would go loose, the canvas slacken with 
little flopping sounds. Then, far off, the growing whistle and 
shriek as anoth^ gust came tearing out of the black sky. 

In one such lull he heard Caroline’s soft and pleasant 
breathing and realised with annoyance tliat she had gone to 
sleep before he had. 

In the morning the wind had not gone dgwn. Nate, get- 
ting up in the gusty dawn, fixed the fire and got his break- 
fast in a scud of flying sand and ashes. The sun was coming 
up clear, but already in the west were forming the big, 
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crumpled clouds of north-west weather. The ocean was flat- 
tened down, white to the hoftzon. There’d be no leaving 
today. 

WeH, he thought, give me a chance to clean up the bogt. 
Sort out the stuff. See what I've got to do with and stow it 
secure. 

His mind full of ^lans, he went down to the boat, hauled 
her up on the sand as far as he could, began methodically to 
unload her cargo, luggmg everything but*the boat's equip- 
ment up to the sand near the fire He didn't call Caroline. 
She was worn out; let her sleep. 

He was all stirred up about her anyway, thankful for a 
chance to be alone and think it out, furious at her for fasten- 
ing the responsibility of herself on him, when what he wanted 
now was to get away from rejponsibility; yet,* at the same 
time, he couldn't help remembering she was Caroline. They'd 
always thought a lot of each other, taken each other's sides 
against Ed and Betsey, even against Ma when there was need 
of it. When she^ was little he'd routed her, the big-eyed, poky- 
fingered, nosey kid that she was, out of his business a good 
many times. He'd be a fool if he didn't know how much she 
thought of him; of course she was all tore out at the idea of 
his going away. 

But now he wanted to go free without having to be re- 
minded of home, and there she was. Every time he looked at 
her, he could see standing behind her a picture of Ma. Ma 
had brought her up, trained her, as a girl ought to be trained, 
to look after a man. He couldn't make a move without run- 
ning head-on into Ma coming out in Caroline. Wear this, 
dry out that, don't get wet, eat so-and-so. 

Well, that was all right; Nate could see how it wouldn't 
come amiss in a man's home. Around a camp, outdoors, it 
was out of place. A camp was where you knew best how to 
take care of yourself; he recalled how he and Pa had revelled 
in freedom on -their hunting trips up the marshes, how won- 
derful the camp had always been. A man undressed where 
he liked, made water in peace and freedom, had |;»nly himself 
to think about. 



Besides, in emergencies, when you had to think fast, what 
could you do if, always, the^first thing you had to do was 
make sure the women were all right? 

JDammit, the idea of leaving her behind among strangers 
made him feel stinking mean, but that was the way it would 
have to be? He'd have to say that when he got settled up 
north, found a place, house built and a^, maybe he'd come 
back and see her. But she couldn't go with him. 

By the time Cfaroline got sheepish over having slept 
so late, Nate had hardenfd his heart, had his arguments all 
ready. He was gding to use any trick he could think of to 
get rid of her, being sure, of course, before he went that she 
was settled somewhere with decent people, looked after and 
comfortable. 

Caroline got herself some breakfast, using the coals of his 
breakfast fire. She looked rested, but otherwise, he observed 
with disapproval, she was a mess. Her hair, which he'd never 
seen anything but neat, was matted and frowzy; she must 
have forgotten to bring a comb. Her hands and face were 
streaky with smut from the fire, which sea water alone didn't 
seem to take off. 

He said, “You ought to see yourself. You look like an old 
burdock,” and went down the shore to the boat, not waiting 
for her reply. 

He spent the morning happily, cleaning out the boat. He 
ripped off the ragged spray-hood, sloshed the forepeak out 
with sea water, throwing it in and baling it out by the 
bucketful. He took up floor-boards and scrubbed them clean, 
laid them up on the sand for the wind to dry. Then he went 
inch by inch over the boat’s planking and timbers, outside 
and in. She was in good shape. No leaks that he could find. 
But her caulking was old — replace that, once he got her to a 
boatyard. 

He was aware of Caroline moving briskly around the camp. 
After a while she came down the beach with on armful of his 
clothes, the ones he’d got so muddy in the swamp yesterday. 
She did the* washing, sozzlii^ everything up and down in salt 
water to get the mud off. 'Then she wrung the clothes out, 
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lugged them back by the fire. He could see them flapping in 
the wind on the rope he’d fixdQ last night for the tarpaulin. 

That’ll be nice, he thought absently. Have dry duds when 
I need ’em. 

After that he got so absorbed fixing up the boat that Ce 
forgot all about her until noon, when she called 40 him. 

“Want to eat now, Nate?” 

“Sure.” 

He was good and huagry. Ham and brdhd and tea might 
get monotonous after a whildj but they hadd’t yet. He ate 
a lot of both. 

If we’re stuck here much longer, he thought, washing down 
the last of the food with a mouthful of tea, I’ll have to take 
the gun and go inland, see if I can knock over some birds or 
a rabbit. 

Wonder what the land’s like here, back from the shore? 

Might as well take a look and see. 

He began looking over the pile of stuff for his gun. Lord, 
she must iiave worked every minute since she got his washing 
done, sorting things out. She’d done a good job, too. You 
wouldn’t ask for a handier eamp. But he didn’t see the gun; 
she better not have dumped that down anywhere, got sand 
in it. 

“Where’s the gun?” 

“Inside the tent,” she said briefly. 

Thank the Lord she’d had the sense. The gun and its 
equipment were lying on the tarp, neatly covered by a fold 
of the canvas. He picked it up, his eyes going over it critically. 
No sand. Clean as a whistle. And then he jumped as if he’d 
seen a snake. 

On the tarp, beside where the gun had lain, was a little 
heap of gold coins. 

The gold he’d shoved in his pocket when he’d tried to 
save some of Ed’s treasure for him. The money he’d meant to 
give to Ed. It had gone right out of his head. He’d walked 
off with it like a common thief. Of course Caroline had 
found it when she’d washed his clothes. 

And he’d not only walked off with this pocketful. He’d 
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been so mad and stined up that he hadn’t made Ed listen, as 
he’d meant to, while Nate tolH what he*d done with the rest 
of the money. He’d hidden it and gone off, planning never 
to go home again, and there«the gold sat on the shelf in the 
wfgon shed under the remnants of Pa’s old scrap-iron. No- 
bo% but him, Nate, knew a thing about it. 

He’d have to go back after all. He’d have to go back and 
tell Ed. 

Miserably he 1/unkered down on«thp tarp, with the gun 
laid beside hint, staring at th^ money. With all the things 
he’d thought of, tools, fish-hooks and lines, grub, canvas, to 
take on his journey, he hadn’t thought of money. He hadn’t 
even considered he’d need any. So far as the repairs on the 
boat were concerned, what he’d planned to do was to stop 
at a Dulvertop boatyard and get a job for a few days till he’d 
earned enough to pay for what had to be done to the boat. 
It wouldn’t take long. He was handy around a boatyard. The 
supplies he had wouldn’t last long, but with a bag of salt he 
could live indefinitely off the country. 

What it would look like to anyone — anyone who knew 
anything about it, that is — ^he’d pocketed as much as he 
could lay hands on of Ed’s money, and made tracks as 
fast as he could lay foot to the ground. 

But nobody knew anything about it except him, and he 
knew that he hadn’t done that. And so—? 

After a moment he knew he wasn’t going back. 

The way Ed’s treated us all, he owes us something. I’ve 
got the boat; this money’s Caroline’s. She ought to have it; 
after all, he turned her out of her home. At least she’ll have 
something when I leave her over in Dulverton. 

Some day, if I'Can, I’ll pay Ed back, and somehow I’ll find 
a way to send word to him to look in the nail-keg. But I’ll 
be damned if I’ll go back there now. 

He got up, took the gun and strode off inland over the 
scrubby dunes. 

The land back from the shore was low and sandy, covered 
with bushes. Nate hadn’t gone a quarter of a mile before he 
sighted a rabbit loping leisurely in and out among the scrub. 
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It was a long shot with a gun he wasn’t used to; he missed 
the rabbit completely, but hg fell in love with the gun. It 
had a fine, smooth action and was lovely to handle, fitted his 
hands as if it had been made to order for them. Wonder 
where Ed got it? He’d startedTto say, and then hadn’t. Any- 
way, he knew it was my gun. 

What times we could have had together, l^ate thought, 
stopping dead in his tracks, if Ed had only come home the 
same as he was when he went away. , 

How could it be jpo^ible ^r anyone to change that much, 
how could a man be two men at «nce? For Ed was two men. 
He was the harum-scarum kid who had gone away, quick- 
tempered, somebody you could count on. Somebody you 
could defend. At least he had seemed so at first, the night 
he came home. 

God, I was glad to see him*! 

But now Ed was also a man who could take part in what 
had gone on aboard Ringgold’s ship; he was a man who 
could kill d’^'^ther man — a boy — and leave his body to drift 
senselessly, wfth open, astonished blue eyes, down through 
the mud and stench of a place like the Flowage. 

I wish I hadn’t seen it. If only I hadn’t seen it. 

But the sight was there, right behind his eyes, powerfully 
proving a point, not soon to be forgotten. 

Ed wasn't somebody you could defend now. 

How could it happen to a man? Could it happen to me? 
Say I went through the same things Ed did, how could I 
know? 

No one could know. A man had to take what came and do 
the best he could. If what came was something ..-irned 

him into someone who could stab another man He 

thought suddenly. If it could happen to Ed, it could happen 
to anyone. 

The idea hit him like a blow. If you believed that, then 
you believed a man wasn’t really a man, but only a kind of 
plaything for'^whatever chance brought to him. 

I don’t believe that. It’s just been proved to me, but I still 
don’t believe it. 
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Sorely puzzled and bewildered, he stood stock-still, waist- 
deep in the low bushes and sqpib. 

This damn gun, he thought. I ought to dig a hole and 
bury i/- right here. Every time I touch it, it's going to remind 
m^of Ed. Going to make mef think about stuff like this that 
doesn’t make sense. Or maybe makes so much sense that it 
turns my stolhach. 

Over on a woody slope, a long distaicce away, a slight 
movement caught, his eye, and he froze stock-still in his 
tracks. A small ,spike-horn bucl{ stood ftiere; the movement 
Nate had seen out pf the corner of his eye had been a slight 
switching of the buck’s tail. He was scared, you could see 
that, but not very much scared; he was just making up his 
mind whether what he’d seen or heard was dangerous enough 
so that a deer ought to run. 

Damn fool ^ am, crashing Ground in here like a cow. I 
might have had him. Maybe I can get him yet. 

Moving slowly, he hunkered down, praying the buck 
wouldn’t run till he got the load into his gun. Cautiously he 
thrust the long barrel out through the twigs, 'took aim and 
pulled the trigger. The deer leaped into the air and landed 
on legs that bent under him, the delicate knees slowly giving, 
even while the legs made motions of running. Then he fell 
over and lay still. 

Nate went leaping through the brush, pulling out his 
knife as he ran. The deer was still twitching, consciousness 
slowly going out of its eyes, when he leaned over and bled it. 

The gun leaned against the crotch of a bush. He gazed at 
it while he waited for the deer to bleed into the sand. 

That’s a gun, he thought. I wish Pa could’ve seen that shot. 

The deer was a young one, small. Last year’s fawn. His 
meat would be tefider and good. Venison foi supper. Nate’s 
mouth watered at the thought of it. 

Chance, luck, whatever it was, the hell with it. A man was 
his own man, whatever came. All he had to do was be 
able to handle it. No voice within him, bf malice or 
even of friendly warning, whispered, What about the deer’s 
luck? 
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Walking back to camp with the gutted carcass slung across 
his shoulders, carrying the gua in his hand, he felt better, as 
if he had left behind him in the scrub the unreal ideas which 
had so shaken him. 

I guess I can handle what comes along. 

He strode elatedly back to camp, and as hg came near, 
called out, “Hey, Caroline, I got a deer ! ” 

And when she didn’t answer at once, he let out a bellow, 
“Hey, Caroline!” 

Caroline came ouf o^the lean-to. At least, after a moment 
of stupefied shock, he saw that it^ust ba Caroline. She was 
dressed in his spare suit — ^the one she’d washed so carefully 
and dried on the line, supposedly for him, so he’d have dry 
clothes to put on, say he got wet. They were too big for her, 
but she’d gathered them in. T^e jacket hung on her in folds; 
she’d shortened the trousers, tied them around*her waist with 
a belt of rope. She made a queer enough picture over-all, but 
what shocked Nate to the bottom of his soul was her hair. 
It was hacked, off as short as his own and stood up all over 
her head in scrubby little curls. 

His jaw dropped slowly; he was flabbergasted, it was a 
moment before he could think of a word to say. 

Caroline said composedly, “Oh, good. You got a deer.” 

“What in the name of ? What d’you think you’re 

doing? You’ve spoilt my other pants.” 

She looked down at herself. “Oh, I don’t know. For you, 
maybe. They just about fit me.” 

“I never saw such a sight in my life. You gone crazy? 
What’d you cut your hair off for? It looks awful.” 

“It looked awful before. You said so,” she pointed out. 
“It’s better this way than it was all dirty and straggled 
around, seeing I didn’t have any other way to keep it clean 
and decent. Why don’t you put that deer down? He looks 
heavy.” 

Nate dumped the deer off his shoulders. He flexed his 
cramped arms, feeling the circulation start to come back in 
them. The deer’d been heavier than he looked, and Nate 
had gone farther into the scrub than he’d thod^ht. 
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He turned on Caroline. “How d’you think I can find a 
place for you with anybody decent, and you looking like 
that? There isn't a decent woman anywhere’d lake you in 
now.”* 

don’t plan on any decent woman taking me in,” she 
said. “Whei^ I leave you, I’m going on my own.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“I ought to be. I’m not.” 

“You needn’t think a trick like that’ll make me take you 
with me, either/” 

“No. I don’t expect so.’ 

“Well, what’d you do it for?” He moved towards her. 

Caroline backed away from him, over by the fire. She said, 
“What I do’s none of your business. You land me over to 
Dulverton, that’s all I ask.” , 

“I thought you wanted to go with me.” 

“I did. I don’t now.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No. I don’t. I wouldn’t, not if you was tq get down on 
your knees. That’s funny, too, because all my life if any- 
body’d said to me, ‘Go with Nate,’ I’d have gone. Anywhere. 
You were always the one,” she said, and her voice shook a 
little with grief or anger, he couldn’t tell which, or it might 
have been both. “But after the way you’ve acted, blundering 
around being mean to show me you don’t want me and how 
much you don’t want me. I’ve had enough. You just put me 
ashore over ta Dulverton.” 

“What d’you think you’d do over to Dulverton? In a rig 
like that? Get hooted off the streets, land in jail, don’t think 
yob wouldn’t.” 

Caroline’s chii^came out. “I don’t plan to let on to anyone 
I’m a girl,” she said. 

He looked her slowly up and down, then began to laugh. 

“You’ll have to shave yourself off in spots and places, 
then,” he said. 

“All right, laugh 1 ” Her eyeS began to shoot sparks, the red 
came up in her cheeks. “I can fix it, with some clothes to 
fit me. And Vhen I’m going to get a man’s job. I’m sick of 



being bossed around somebojiy's house, not amounting to 
anything.” 

“What kind of a man’s job, as you call it?” 

“I can learn one.” 

“All right. Go ahead and skin that deer, to start with.” 

Her eyes went past him to the dead deer, ancf he saw with 
satisfaction that the idea made her a little sick. 

“I could do it. If I had to. I don’t ha^e to.” 

“You have to. Don’t make any mistakes, you have to. Go 
on. Do it.” 

She stood, quietly defiant, staring at fiim, and presently 
Nate walked over to a bush near-by and cut himself a switch. 
He came back with it, planted himself in front of her. 

“Now, you either skin that deer, or you get out of my 
duds and back into your own.*’ 

“No,” she said. “No. I won’t, Nate. And don’t you dare 
touch me, I warn you.” 

“Go ahc?d and warn,” he said between his teeth and 
reached for hdir shoulder. 

Knowing Caroline, he expected her to fight like a cat and 
was prepared for it, but there didn’t seem to be any fight in 
her. Only her eyes had turned from blue to black; her face 
looked white and pinched. He took a cut with the switch, 
and a blinding cloud of something dry and dusty and prick- 
ling fiew into his eyes. She had been holding a handful of 
ashes from the fire, and she had slapped him with it, right 
across the bridge of the nose. 

Nate let out a roar of pain. He clapped both hands to his 
eyes, sat down on the sand. He couldn’t see anythin;^. He 
felt as if a swarm of bees had hit his eyes. He tried to clear 
away with his fingers the blinding, stinging burn. 

Caroline said in aji agonised voice, “Oh, Nate, Nate ! Take 
your hands down,” but he couldn’t; it seemed as if, if he 
took the pressure of his fingers off his eyeballs, they would 
fall out of his'head. 

Then a waterfall of cold liquid went down over his head — 
sea water, he realised from the taste of it — washing away some 
of the pain. Now he could feel the tears streaming out of 
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his blinking eyes, the icy tricl^e of the salt sea water down 
his neck. 

Carpline said, “Here. Here’s a cloth. You can wash a lot 
of if out,” and she put into his hand something soft, guided 
his hand to the rim of a bucket of cold water. He dabbed 
and spongedf after a while he abandoned the cloth, scooping 
up the water with his cupped hands sloshing it into his eyes. 

Presently she brought him hot water, and that was better. 
After a while hf could see, bu| the ?ig!it hurt and his lids 
felt puffed out, half-swollen«shut. 

He spent the aft*ernoon lying in the subdued light of the 
lean-to, with cloths wrung out of hot sea water over his eyes. 
As fast as the cloths cooled, Caroline brought more. 

He didn’t sleep much that night; he lay awake, wondering, 
horrified, if he were going blind. The next day he lay 
around in the tent and slept a good deal. On the third morn- 
ing, the day the gale went down, his eyes were still sensitive 
and they watered a good deal, but they were all right — he 
eould see. ' 

But by this time, now that he didn’t have to worry about 
his eyes, he was as stubbornly mad as he had ever been in 
his life. The silence which came from him, as he strode 
grimly around the camp, loading the boat, could almost be 
heard. He didn’t say a word when he discovered the deer 
carcass with the skin haggled off of it — a terrible job, the 
meat hacked and gritty with sand. He just went off and left 
it lying where it was. 

Caroline herself said nothing. She turned to and worked, 
helping carry things down to stow aboard the boat. When- 
ever they met, as they unavoidably did, face to face from 
time to time, hd' ignored her, and she didn’t seem to care. 
She still wore his clothes. 

In the same grim silence they sailed past Boston Harbour 
and up the Massachusetts coast to Ehilverton. It was a fine, 
warm day, with a south-west wind. Soft haze lay in the sky 
and against the distances, dulling down the edges of things, 
which for so tong had been sharp and bright with north-west 
weather. The boat sailed well with the following breeze; 
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Nate thought what a fine tin^ he might be having if only he 
could have been alone, if only he could have looked ahead, 
past the sail and the cargo, without having to see the back 
of Caroline’s cropped head orlier stubborn, set little profile. 

It was hard to believe that she had done such a thing to 
him, but it was all of a piece, he told him^lf morosely, 
with what had gdhe on between him and his whole family. 
Nobody you could trust; nobody cared a^hang about you. 

At Dulverton the w^ole \j(atcrfront was iiothing but ship- 
yards, most of them with work on the wjys. He put in at a 
wharf and made fast. As he was tying the stern line, he saw 
that Caroline her canvas carrying-bag under her arm, was 
starting up the wharf ladder. For the first time in two days 
he spoke to her. 

“Where you going?” 

She made no reply. She climbed the ladder, a little awk- 
wardly because of the bag, disappeared over the edge of the 
wharf. 

Nate went ^p after her, saw that she was walking away 
without looking back. He caught up with her where the 
wharf spewed out in a mess of lumber piles and boat-builders’ 
gear into the muddy path which did for a street along the 
Dulverton waterfront. 

“I asked you where you’re going,” he said roughly. 

“As far as I can get away from you,” Caroline said. 

“Well, wait, can’t you? I’ve got no objection to that, but ‘ 
I can’t just go off and leave the boat there.” 

“Wait, what for?” 

“You’ve got a little sense left, maybe. You know you i^an’t 
be turned loose in a strange town in that rig, with no place 
to go.” 

“I’m all right. Go tend your precious boat, and I’ll tend 
to my own business.” 

She didn’t raise her \oice, just spoke quietly as if she 
weren’t mad, 6nly put upon until things were past a woman’s 
strength to bear. It enraged him more than if she had 
screamed and yelled at him. All right, he thouglft. Let her go. 

He pulled out his handful of gold pieces. 
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“Here’s some money. Get sjme decent clothes and go to 
an inn. Before I go I’ll find a good place for you to stay.’’ 

“TIvmk you. I don’t need all that. Three or four of those 
is plenty to tide me over.” 

He said, “Take it, damn you, Caroline,” and dumped the 
pieces into ht-r outstretched hand. 

Caroline held them for a moment, looUng from them to 
him. 

“What would^you do,” she sjid, “if somebody twice your 
size .started to lick you? Wouldn't you defend yourself the 
best way you could r' 

“I wouldn’t play anybody the dirty, underhand trick you 
played me. I'd fight honest with my fists, no matter how bad 
I got licked.” 

Caroline laughed. “Oh, my Lord! What a chance I’d have 
had fighting you with my fists! You don’t see it, do you?” 

“No, by God, I don’t.” 

“No, and you never will. You’ll go through life just like 
your ma, seeing your own side of things and ‘nobody else’s. 
As long as people think and feel the same way you do, they’re 
all right. But the minute they set up for themselves, you 
stand off in judgment. Way high up, like the rooster on a 

weather vane. I thought I ” she stopped. “I drought I 

could stand it. But no.” 

“I didn’t ask you to stand it.” 

“No, you didn’t. I don’t need all this money. Take some 
of it back. You may need it.” 

She picked out four pieces, put them in her pocket — ^his 
pocket. 'Then she held the rest of it out to him. When he 
didn’t take it, she opened her fingers, let the gold pieces slide 
to the ground. ' 

“Well,” she said. “Good-bye, Nate. Good luck.” 

He stood glaring after her slim back as she walked away. 
She turned the corner of the path that led up from the water- 
front into the town, looked back once and vanished from his 
si^t. 

Nate picked up the money and put it into his pocket. He 
went back to the boat. 
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She certainly deserved all she’d get, and she’d get plenty, 
a girl dressed up in a man’s clothes, running around alone 
in a strange town. Be lucky if she didn’t land in the jtocks 
or the ducking pond. 

Serve her right if he just went off and left her. Of course, tie 
couldn’t do that. Let her think he was going toy though. Let 
her stew around albne for a day or so. See how she liked it. 

He hunted up the boss of the shipyard, who was glad to 
get hold of a trained h^d, if only for a few days. He worked 
all that day spiking tinibers'intc^ the frame of a sloop the 
fellow had on the ways. 

Relenting a little, he planned, the first evening, to go up 
into the town to look for Caroline. But that night he was 
worn out and his eyes were sore. He turned in aboard the 
boat and slept like a log till mbming. 

In the morning Gorham, the boatyard boss, found a couple 
of hands who could go to work on Nate’s boat, so that Nate 
was busy hinng out what he wanted done. He had a new, 
permanent mtftt stepped, with a boom which would be way 
ahead of the old, detachable mast and spritsail. He had a 
couple of watertight lockers built in for’ard, which would 
serve for storage space and for bunks. Then, with one rowing 
thwart removed, the space for’ard of amidships decked-over 
and a hatch that would close tight, he had as snug a living 
cabin as a man would want. 

The second night he went up into the town, made the < 
rounds of the inns — the respectable ones, that is, where a girl 
like Caroline could stay. There were four of them. She was 
not at any one of them, and this enraged him all over .igain. 
He came back to the boat, thinking. Let her go, to hell with 
her. 

But by the end of the week, when the boat was finished, 
taut and snug, with tarred seams and new canvas, he had 
hunted all over town and he still hadn’t found Caroline. 
Wlren she had gone out of sight round the corner that first 
morning, she seemed to have vanished off the face of the 
earth. 

Nate was ready to go. By that time he had visited all the 
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hostels in Dulverton, respectable or not. No one had seen 
Caroline. * 

No-one seemed particularly interested either. There was 
too much excitement eveiywiiere in Dulverton, as in every 
other town within a day’s ride or sail of Boston. The town 
seethed over«ihe news. Ringgold, the West Indies pirate, had 
at last been taken. His phenomenal luck< would at last run 
out, tomonow, on Gallows Hill. 

“They’re han^in* him and his whojt- kloody-handed crew,” 
Nate heard a stout sailor sjy. ‘^Wli^’s left of them, that is. 
And anyone who* give them aid and comfort, like the 
Carnavons.” 

The sailor was leaning over the bar in a waterfront dive, 
with his nose deep in a mug of rum, so that his speech was 
a little mufSed. It was the fiAt Nate had heard of the talk; 
he’d been too absorbed in his search and, by this time, in 
his worry over what could have happened to Caroline, to 
do much listening. But he had eaught the name ‘Carnavon’ 
and was interested because Carnavon Brothert was the firm 
who had taken over his father’s warehouse. 

“What’s happened to Carnavon’s?” he asked. 

'The sailor took a long swig, set the mug down with a 
satisfied “Haaah.” Then he turned round to look at Nate. 
“The scuts took Ringgold’s cargo and sold him a load of shot 
and powder,” he said. “Law and order wants to know why. 
They’re all in it together with Ringgold. Carnavon’s is, and 
have been for years, if you ask me.” 

“Ringgold?” Nate said. “Jake Rin^old?” 

“Jake Ringgold, the murderin’ devil. Him that killed my 
uncle and his two boys on the high seas. And who knows 
how many more'^oor souls? They’re hangin’ him in Boston 
tomorrow, busted noggin and all. And I’ll be there to holler 
‘Hurray!’” 

The bar-keep said, “They ain’t hangin’ the Carnavons, I 
heard. At least not Michael. But Frank Carn9von was seen 
aboard Ringgold’s ship before she sailed. Hie British is after 
him, but Frank’s took cover and can’t be found.” 

“A man the size of Frank Carnavon won’t get far or stay 
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hid long," the sailor said, and a gu£Eaw went up. 

Under cover of the laughter* Nate eased himself away from 
the bar and went out. He supposed he could have^eard 
more if he’d stayed, but he didn’t know that he wanted ^o. 
Ringgold had been a pirate on the high seas. Ed had been 
one of his crew. 

He walked do^n the narrow street to the waterfront, 
climbed dully down the ladder into his boat. 

She was ready tc^' m. Clean and pdlished, everything 
secure. Supplies stowej^ I&* evep grinned a little, thinking 
of the two window-sashes lashed for'arfl under the floor- 
boards. Part of Piper’s advice anyway, he’d taken. The way 
he felt now, stirred up and worried, he guessed if he could 
have found Caroline, he might have taken the rest of it. It 
was hard to say what he’d feef like if he found her. But he 
couldn’t find her, and now he didn’t know where else to 
look. 

After a little he climbed the ladder again and went along 
to the snug Itouse on the shore side of the wharf where 
Gorham, the shipyard boss, lived with his family. He asked 
Gorham to keep an eye out for Caroline, left some money 
with him for her in case she turned up. 

Gorham, by now, knew his story. He and his wife were 
sympatlietic; they promised to look out for Caroline if they 
found her. Nan Gorham gave him a packet of cheese and 
fresh bread, sweet-smelling from her oven. 

He felt warmed and comforted as he went back down the 
wharf. He’d done what he could, short of staying here, short 
of going back home, making sure they were all right .here. 
Ma might have walked into trouble in Boston, but if she had 
she’d walk out again; she hadn’t been doing anything un- 
lawful, trying to return the pirate’s money to him. As for Ed, 
he had his own actions to answer for. I don’t want to see him 
ever again. 

Nate stopped on the head of the wharf, looked at the sky. 
It was a fine, clear evening, the stars beginning to come out, 
a soft, steady wind from the south-west blowiiig. 

He climbed down to the boat, cast off his lines, bow and 
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stern. He shoved away from the wharf with an oar. When 
he was clear, he hauled up his sail. The canvas went up 
sweet^v, with a rattle of rope in smooth new blocks; it filled 
with wind. Under the bow helieard the beginning whisper of 
the water. 

He looked*behind once at the town of Dulverton, huddled 
squalid and weather-beaten above its harbour. The sky 
behind it was pale with faint afterglow from the sunset. A 
few specks of light were beginning /.o«come out here and 
there. ' * /’ 


Carnavon Brothers was in trouble, no doubt of that. The 
West Wind was impounded, the warehouse was closed until 
the authoritiej could discovei'*to their satisfaction just how 
innocent the firm was in its dealings with Ringgold, tire West 
Indies pirate. 

To anyone who knew the Carnavons, the matter was open 
and shut — ^simply, no one believed them guilty. Warehouse 
owners and dealers along the waterfront thanked their lucky 
stars it hadn’t happened to them. For if the so-called Captain 
Morrison in his apparently innocent West Indies vessel had 
come to any one of them with a valuable cargo to swap for 
an outfitting, they would have dealt with him as Camavon’s 
had, and no questions asked. They were on the Carnavons’ 
side, but only to a degree. 

Competition was stiff along the waterfront. Witli one 
trading firm less, all the others would benefit. Michael 
Carnavon was a smart man; in the opinion of some, the ship 
chandlers particularly, he had been hogging too much 
business. 'Thus,'^ while Michael’s acquaintances along the 
waterfront championed him in private, in public they sat 
back silent, with wary eyes. The town magistrates, some of 
whom also had waterfront interests, considered this sus- 
picious. The King’s men and Lieutenant Niles, of the war- 
ship, considered it condemning. 

Tension ia-the town was hi^. Too many people had lost 
money and relatives in the West Indies trade. The life of the 
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town was in its shipping. Anyone who had money to spare 
had it invested in shipping, <ar in a trading vessel of some 
kind, and a trading vessel was often a family afEair. It went 
out in high hope, manned J>y fathers, brothers, uncles, 
nephews and sons; if it vanished for ever, or word filter-ed 
back, months later, of robbery and murder on the high seas, 
people could not blamed for wild and vicious excitement 
now that the means for revenge was at hand. 

The authorities had lost no time. Th^ trial of Ringgold 
and his crew was shibrV Lieutenant Niles had not hanged 
them at sea; with an eye to his o\^n popiiJarity in Boston he 
had brought them back to make a public spectacle. The only 
thing that held up the hangings now was Ringgold’s broken 
head, which had to heal sufficiently for him to make his 
appearance on the scaffold. , 

Broadsides were written, ballads composed and sung, 
hawked about the streets for a penny or two, and the town 
seethed. Lynch mobs formed at the slightest provocation and 
went ho\.hng up and down the streets. The pirates would 
have been ha^ed out of jail and executed five times over, 
if the magistrates and Lieutenant Niles, foreseeing some such 
demonstration, had not spirited them by night off aboard 
the warship, where they were kept under close guard by a 
squad of British marines. Thus lacking victims, the mobs 
dispersed unappeased. Their emotions backed up. There 
was considerable talk about town at first, then a growing 
resentment against Carnavon Brothers, or anyone else who 
might have known that Captain Morrison was Ringgold the 
Pirate, lying bold as brass in Boston Harbour. 

Hangers-on and loafers remembered the woman witr the 
satchel who had come riding in a wagon up to Carnavon 
Brothers’ warehouse and asked for Ringgold in broad day- 
light. It was told, losing nothing in the telling, how Frank 
Carnavon had tried to persuade her that Ringgold wasn’t in 
Boston, how, finally, he had taken her in his slaff and rowed 
her off aboard Morrison’s ship. True, most people found 
this hard to believe of Frank. But in a time of tension and 
excitement slowly heading up to a shattering point, who 
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could believe anything? Anybody was capable of dirty deeds. 
And any lout with a bellyful of rum found he could gain an 
attentive audience in the tavern, simply by adding to the 
scand&l about the Carnavons.^ 

^The woman was Frank’s woman; no, she was Ringgold’s 
woman. No^she was the slut kept aboard Ringgold’s ship for 
the easement of the sailors, ashore for a re^^ and a leave while 
the ship was in Boston. The Carnavons knew who she was; 
she had stayed at Mike’s house. Mike’s cook and housemaid 
had seen her there, waited on Irer. raere was no end to the 
scandalous talk; public resdntment steadily grew. 

Frank Carnavon was nowhere to be found, but Mike had 
had, three times, to answer searching questions in magistrates’ 
court. He told a straight enough story. The trouble was, he 
couldn’t prove it. No one seejned to want to believe that he 
and his brother hadn’t known Ringgold from the beginning, 
hadn’t, under cover, been hand in glove with him for years. 

Well, Mike could understand that — blast their eyes, the 
shipping boys would do any kind of underhand business to 
hamstring Carnavon’s. As for the story about Frank and the 
woman, it was crazy, like most of Frank’s escapades; it was 
innocent, of course, but to believe it so, you had to know 
Frank. 

The woman obviously had known Ringgold. How had she 
known? Who and where was she? She hadn’t mentioned her 
iiame. 

" Corkran and Mike had brought her, with Frank, back to 
Boston in the West Wind, after picking them up miles off- 
shore. It had been a job beating back in the gale. They hadn’t 
got in until morning. Then Frank had got out of his bunk, 
none the wors$ for wear, apparently, and had told his 
story. To hear him talk, he had fought a whole pirate’s 
crew single-handed, rescued the woman, come out of it the 
hero of all. 

The woman had waked up wan and pale qnd tired, obvi- 
ously half-sick, shaken by her experience. It would have been 
cruel to question her, even if Frank had permitted it. He 
knew all the*'story, he said; it was something to do with the 
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woman’s son, and no sense talking it around until they were 
all sure how much trouble he ^as in. Frank was going to see 
she got home; when he came back was time enough to satisfy 
idle curiosity. • 

In the early morning he hid taken the woman ashose, 
harnessed Mike’s carriage horses and driven out of town with 
her. And that wa^the last anyone had seen of ftank. 

There were a gobd many dead vegetables about this time 
of year, what with people giving their gellars the spring- 
cleaning. On the wdy “^me^for the last tiijie from magis- 
trates’ court, Mike was hre in the teck wit^j a rotten cabbage, 
and he saw the handwriting on the wall. He hadn’t gone 
\)ut in the street in daylight since, but had begun quietly to 
put his affairs in order. 

This morning he had come down to the warehouse before 
dawn. Now it was growing dark, and he had Been working 
all day. He was sure now that before long an attempt would 
be made to arrest, possibly lynch, him. He didn’t plan for 
either emerge to happen. 

When peopK all went crazy at once, as sometimes hap- 
pened, given provocation, and when law and order went 
along with the mob, no one even remotely concerned with 
the affair was safe. Mike laid careful plans with Corkran 
Teague. He was going to leave town. The only thing hold- 
ing him back now was Frank. He couldn’t go off and desert 
Frank. It was like the silly spalpeen to go off with this 
woman; she wasn’t a bad-looking woman, or wouldn’t be^ 
dressed up. He’d done it before with other women, at least 
so he’d have everyone believe. The thing was, he was holed 
up somewhere with her, not knowing a thing in the vorld 
about what was going on. Some morning he’d come driving 
back into town, big as a rooster and crowing like one, in 
Mike’s rig, right into the teeth of the cabbages or the mob- 
bing or the lynching — whatever the town boys had worked 
themselves up to by that time. 

Mike didn’t ^an for that to happen either. But his hands 
were tied, because he didn’t know the least in the world 
where Frank was. 
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“There,” he said, shoving-to the drawer of his desk, from 
which he had taken everythiiig which might conceivably be 
of value to him. “That’s the end of it, Corkran, me boy. 
We’U take the loss of the warehouse and the vessel and my 
beuse in town. The rest of it's in hard cash we can take with 
us when we have to go.” 

Corkran &id gloomily, “You seem pretty chipper over it 
all.” ^ ■ 

“What's anoth^ way to be?” Mike asked. 

He knew Cork was sunk iij, des^if over the loss of the 
West Wind. Thai; she waJ-lost, thefe could be no doubt. She 
was impounded now, would be confiscated and sold. Things 
had gone too far for Carnavons’ to save anything, except by 
stealth. Mike couldn’t say he was surprised, now he thought 
things over. For months Carnavons’ had had the bulk of 
waterfront tr^de, largely through his and Corkran’s astuteness; 
none of the other firms loved them for it. Under cover of 
darkness Mike had called on several of his business friends; 
they had one and all been warmly sympathetic, but Mike 
knew now where he stood. Another time, soifiewhere else, he 
reflected, he would not have to stand the losses of a ware- 
house, a fine residence and a stout vessel. He would foresee 
and prevent it with this expensive knowledge of how the 
world looks upon a. successful man. 

“Dog eat dog, Corkran,” he said briskly. 

He buckled the last strap of the valise holding his papers, 
'snapped it to make sure it was taut. 

“And where will Michael Carnavon, that great city man 
and ship chandler, go now?” Corkran asked softly. 

“Where he will be big frog in the puddle,” Mike said. 
“This is no pr^er place for an honest man to conduct his 
business now, as you know, Corkran. Too many people. Too 
many taxes. Too much law. In a way this that has happened, 
cruel and trivial though its beginnings were, is a good thing, 
for without it I’d no doubt be sitting here on me arse till I 
was a gaffer old and grey. Come, we’ll go north to new 
country. To Maynard Cantril’s country where we’ll build the 
West Wind twice over, poor mourning lad ! ” 
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'There'll never be a better ship/' Corkran said. "Nor the 
man born who could build her.” 

"Tush, man I Maynard Cantril could build her with his 
eyes shut. But I'll not try to CQmfort you. I know yoi/loved 
the old pumpkin." 

"Pumpkin, begod! " Corkran fired up. "I'd as^oon sail one 
as that thing I bought you over to Dulverton." 

"The Bessie?" Mike said. "Sure, she's a horse-trough. But 
she'll serve our purpose, which is to get us and our goods 
safely away." 

"I and my boys coulcT sneak a Board the West Wind, sail 
her out of here before the lobster-backs could grunt in their 
sleep," Cork said savagely. 

"No doubt you could. But the Britisher knows the West 
Wind. Any of his ships can oiitsail her." , 

"Christ, you think he can’t out-sail the Bessie?*' 

"He does not know the Bessie. In the West Wind we'd be 
overhauled and taken before we'd gone a league. And in that 
case,” Mike acid^d thoughtfully, "I'd be in no ways surprised 
if they hung us all. The Bessie— — ” 

"Blast and damn the Bessie ! ” 

"Well enough. But no one would think of looking aboard 
such a hulk for the Carnavons and Corkran Teague." 

The compliment smoothed Cork's feathers a little, and it 
was time something did, for Mike needed him. Almost any 
small matter could upset his plans now. It was time for cogl^ 
heads, not hot tempers. 

The Bessie was a sloop, small but able, which had been 
used for years as a kind of trading scow, carrying goods and 
supplies to the settlements on the north-eastern coast She 
lay now in Dulverton Harbour, ostensibly loading trade goods 
for her summer's trip north. But also aboard of her, hidden 
below-decks, were Mike's wife Sally and his two young sons, 
guarded by a couple of Corkran's men, and the load she was 
taking on wa&not only trade goods, but Mike's household 
and other possessions. The wives, families and goods of 
Corkran's boys, the men who had been the crew of the West 
Wind, were being loaded aboard tonight. 



The owner of the Bessie, an ageing man named Bright, 
had been glad to sell her for such a fat price as he had never 
dreamed of getting. He was a Scotsman who for years had 
longed to go home. Part of t^e price of the Bessie had been 
hl9 fare to Scotland on the first ship, and the ship had sailed. 
Mike had tq admit the one lucky thing about the whole 
affair — ^finding the Bessie to hand, with/^n owner who’d 
cleared out and wouldn’t be around to talk when the hue 
and cry started. A cousin of one of Cork’s boys, no one 
remotely connected with Cama-/on’srhad done all the deal- 
ing wiA Bright; people Were usea to seeing tlie Bessie 
periodically set sail out of Dulverton Harbour loaded with 
goods. 'The plan seemed foolproof. 

Mike hoped he’d be equally lucky in finding that clown of 
a Frank before the time came, to go. 

“Cork,” he said. “Where do you suppose the fat bastard’s 
gone?” 

“Off on a toot,” Corkran said. The one thing that could 
rouse him out of his gloom was the thought of Frank, whom 
he loved. “Hell only knows. I’ve got the boys posted around 
at the taverns and a couple watching the turnpike in case 
he comes prancing in. But w'e can’t wait too much longer for 
him, Mike. Things don’t look too good today.” 

“They do not,” Mike said. “Did you hear the new ballad 
they’re singing in the streets?” 

“I did that. Carnavons weren't mentioned in it at first. 
' We are now.’’ 

Mike grinned at him. He hummed a few bars of a tune, 
presently began to put words to it in a clear, sweet tenor : 

“Oh, Ripggold the Pirate-O, 

Blow wherever the winds blow. 

With his bloody Turkey Feather 
And his pantaloons of leather. 

And his black, black Hag in the morning-0.” 

Cork said apprehensively, “Shut up, you fool.” 

“It’s a fine’ song,” Mike said. “Shouldn’t be surprised if 
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Tiswell Farrell made it up. It sounds like him. What does 
it say about the Carnavons now?” 

“Everybody makes it up,” Cork said. “A verse a day.” 

He caught the grin on Mike’s face, and slowly hft own 
face relaxed. “All right, ye devil,” he said, “You're hdf- 
pirate yourself, no doubt will be whole-pirate J>efore you’re 
through, and Go^ help all! Here’s what they say,” and he 
himself burst into song. 

“Mike CaXjavoif he made a deil 
All on a windy night. 

To fit the bloody pirate out 
And fit him out full right. 

With guns and shot and powder 
All stowed below the hold, « 

And Frankie he rowed off aboard. 

To take his pay in gold. 

“That’s whaU they’re singing in the taverns now. About 
tonight they’ll get worked up to going out to your house, 
Michael, me boy. And when they find it cleaned out and 
you gone ” 

“Tlien God help all,” Mike said. “With or without Frank, 
Corkran, you’re right, the time’s come to go. We’ll have to 
leave word for him with someone.” 

“Who can you trust?” ^ 

“I can’t trust the wheel of the world,” Mike said. “But 
I’ve got to leave word for Frank we’ve gone to Somerset, Old 
Job Crawford loves the boy, and he’ll be the only oi' ^ left 
here.” 

“Job? You crazy, man? The old rum-pot’ll bleat it to the 
first passer-by!” 

“I could leave a letter in a place only Frank would know, 
and tell Job to tell Frank to look in that place.” 

“Write down where we are and where we’re going? I’ll 
strangle the old cock first!” 

Mike picked up his valise. “I won’t desert Fiynk, Corkran, 
without a word. Let there be an end to it,” 
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He started through the door, Cork at his heels, protesting 
in a whisper. 

The warehouse was dark as a tomb, beginning to smell 
like ohe. In the cellar they £ound old Job, humped on the 
pile of sacks in the corner which were his bed. He was drink- 
ing rum by r the flickering light of a candle-end and was 
already well on the way to low tide in his bbttle. 

“You sec?” Cork said. “I warn you, Mike, if you tell the 
old woods-hog a word, I’ll wring his nec^ before we go.” 

Cork meant what he said, Mike co/ld see that. He groaned. 

"Begod, if I coufd only find that damn woman,” he said. 

Job blinked his little red eyes. 

“Frank’s woman?” he muttered. “She’s Joel Ellis’s wife, 
used to own this business here. Dead now, poor Joel.” 

Mike made a leap and grabbed him by the shoulder. He 
shook hard and the bottle flew out of Job’s grasp on to the 
floor, where it lay, faintly gurgling. 

“Oh, my God, set my bottle up, Corkran, like a Christian 
man ! ” Job wriggled in Mike’s iron gnp, then hung limp, the 
tears running down his cheeks. 

“Talk, man 1 ” Mike said. “I knew Joel Ellis, but where did 
he live?” 

“Down in the swamp,” Job blubbered. “Set my bottle up, 
for the love of God ! ” 

Cork picked up the bottle, held it tilted in his hand so 
^^at a few drops lan out. “Say where Joel Ellis lived, or I’ll 
wash the floot with the lot of it.” 

“He runs a tavern now,” Job said. “On the turnpike. 
Down Rivemlle way. Only poor Joel is dead. Give me my 
bottle now, Cork.” 

“Come on,” Cork said. “I know that tavern. People named 
Ellis run it.” 

He handed over the bottle, and Mike, letting go of the 
old man, gave him a pat on top of his tousled white head. 

“God love,” he said. “Bundle him into the skiff, Cork, 
with us. He’ll die here alone, and he’s saved the heart within 
me, if we fin^ Frank before the bailiffs do.” 

“Oh, God, you Carnavons!” Cork said. 
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He looked disgustedly at Job and then back at Mike, and 
he saw Mike’s jaw come out. Another argument was on the 
way and no time for it. 

He picked Job’s bottle out o^his hand, tapped him sfnar^ 
with it on the bone behind his ear. He caught the old maffs 
body as it slumped, tossed it over his shoulder Jike a sack. 

“Why, goddaiA you, Cork, you've killed him,” Mike said 
furiously. 

“Killed him, noth^nel He’ll be all right when he wakes 
up, and he won’t be making • drunken noise when we sneak 
past the Britisher.” 

Cork led the way out of the door. 

Mike paused a moment to look back. The candle-end, 
flickering in the draught, showed him the cellar of his fine 
warehouse, packed to the beams with rich stuff. 

In a little while he would be sailing with Cork and old 
Job around to Dulverton in Frank’s skiff, and then to River- 
ville in the Bessie to find Frank, if, please God, Frank should 
be there. Attej that, away into the wild parts of the world, 
never to see this place again. 

Thoughtfully Mike prised the candle-end off the corner 
of the packing-case where it had been stuck in its own tallow. 
He set it down, carefully upright, on the pile of bone-dry 
sacks. Some shavings were near-by in an opened box, and 
he arranged a great wad of those to hold it upright and to 
be handy when the candle had burned down a trifle more. 
Then he followed Corkran down to the landing place to the 
skiff, where he peeled off his outside coat, wrapping it around 
old Job’s unconscious body. 

“What a fine, dark, windy night,” he observed che© > ully, 
helping Cork to set the skiff’s sail. “Fine for secret sailing, 
Corkran, lad. If there should be a fire on the waterfront to- 
night, with this wind I don’t doubt but more than one of 
them elegant warehouses would go.” 

“God’s bles.sing on it,” Cork grunted. “Give the towns- 
people something to think about besides hunting down 
honest men. And now will you shut the teeth o| you on your 
tongue whilst we skin out past the warship?” 
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The ski£F slid silently out into the Harbour, past the sleep- 
ing ships, past the man-o’-war whose hulk loomed black and 
menacing, faded, went out of sight in the thick darkness. 

When it was safe to move ^gain, Mike reached down and 
f^ Job’s face. The old man was all right, at least so far. 
His face was^warm. 

Mike’s own teeth were chattering with chill, and Cork 
grunted, “Put your coat back on, you fool. That old plug’s 
full of rum, don’t know whether he’s C9ld or not and won’t, 
praise God.” 

“Oh, no, Cork,” Mike said softly. “If we find Frank, I owe 
the old man a great debt.” 

He glanced back at the far-away, scattered lights of the city 
of Boston. Low down among the wharves, a hot, orange-red 
light was beginning to glow, a 

“Let it never be said that Michael Carnavon doesn’t pay 
his debts.” 


★ 

It had been no part of Frank Carnavon’s plans to tarry at 
Mrs. Ellis’s tavern, when he had driven her home the morn- 
ing after the West Wind rescued them. She had been then a 
lady in distress, who needed to get home at once with no 
means to do so, and Frank, having saved her life twice over, 
was still feeling gallant. That he was interested in her he 
^ Wuldn't deny — not as a woman, God forbid. A man could 
not live a d^ within gunshot distance of that tongue. At 
times he could not help recalling that as a woman she had 
much to recommend her, as who should know better than 
he? — though a decent man should put that part of it out of 
his mind, and she defenceless. 

All that, he thought regretfully, and a waste for any man 
unless he cut the tongue out of her. 

What fascinated him, he told himself, was the rest of her 
story. How had she, a poor woman, happened to come in to 
Boston bringing to the pirate Ringgold four thumping bags 
of gold? If,, as she said, her son had stolen it, then her 
honesty was a thing to wonder and marvel at. It was not 
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an honesty which Frank himself had ever encountered in 
man or woman. He would like to see this son, who must 
have been one of Ringgold’s men. It was tiot at all a new 
thing for Francis Carnavon to be interested in hfiaring 
the end of a good tale. And surely, a man with any heart 
at all in his bosom would see the poor womjyi got safely 
home. 

Oh, he gave himself plenty of reasons for taking her. 

He went in a hurrv ^d without much «do, because Mike 
did not care to have hi?Jhors<is and carriage borrowed at any 
time and would lace into\im anyway, for^^hat he would call 
running off with a woman. Small business it was of Mike’s. 
If he did not have enough to occupy him at the warehouse, 
then he had little to do nosing into the private business of 
his brother. 

On the way to Mike’s house to borrow the carriage, Frank 
stopped by his own rooms and dressed himself up very fine. 
He was not. he told himself firmly, doing this to impress the 
woman. Simply, he could not ride around town in a fine rig 
like Mike’s, dressed in a dirty suit of borrowed workman’s 
clothes. Someone, begod, might think he had stolen the rig, 
and with reason. 

It could not be denied, he thought, driving back to the 
waterfront in the carriage, that Francis Carnavon was the 
great lunk of the world, but he cut a better figure in a velvet 
weskit than he did in a sailor’s jacket, and she had impliedj^^ 
if not said outright, that no woman could be interested in 
him. 

They drove out of Boston at a spanking tiot behind M ke’s 
good horses. The windy weather had dried up a good ieal 
of mud on the turnpike, except in the worst spots. It was 
cold but not too cold, exactly the kind of weather in which 
Frank felt best. He talked freely and merrily, trying to cheer 
Lizabeth up, but, as he told Mike afterwards, it was like talk- 
ing to a woma9 of stone. 

“I tried everything,” he told his brother later. ‘1 even tried 
insult, lightly, thinking that the edge of that tejpgue would 
be better than nothing at all. But at last I gave it up. She 



was not herself, as I came later to know, and I could kick me 
arse all over the world for the fool I was/' 

Lizabeth was far from being herself. Both physically and 
mentally, she was wretched. §he was worn out and draggled, 
ih sodden, shrunken clothes, still damp from yesterday’s soak- 
ing. It was a great trial to her to be withput her stays; she 
felt undressed and indecent. She knew quite well how and 
why she had lost them; whatever the necessity had been, she 
could not forget. (She needed rest and a bed, but she could 
not bring herself, in such a p’ight. to go to Cousin Anna- 
macia Bussey’s. Cousin AnnamanlTs sharp nose would be 
into the business up to her eyes. That was a place to go in 
your good town clothes, driving yourself, not dribbled and 
drabbled, driven by a stranger. And certainly not without 
your stays. Cousin Annamana would never let her forget it 
as long as she lived. And so Lizabeth permitted Frank to 
drive her home. The more quickly she got there and sent 
him for ever on his way, the better she’d feel. He was, of 
course, a stranger, and he had been kind and courageous, but 
she never wanted to see him again. 

Yet when he appeared, driving Mike’s fine carriage, in all 
his glory of velvet and fawn-coloured smalls, she was furious 
with him, she could not have said why. She huddled her 
small, sea-stained person into the seat beside him and 
refused to speak, praying only for the ride to be over quickly. 

But for this chattering Irishman, riding along cheerfully 
beside her,' dressed up like a popinjay, she would now be 
aboard that terrible ship, dead or worse than dead. He had 
saved her from that and she supposed she owed him a great 
deal. Had the rest of the tale not happened, she could have 
received her reward in peace — the good woman saved by 
Providence because she deserved to be saved. But it was no 
part of the fate of a good woman to be seen naked by a 
stranger, like a common whore. 

From rage she passed into a state of confusion and shame; 
the shame was worse. The whole thing was part and parcel 
of the incredible thing that had happened to her, a thing so 
outrageous that it had shaken her to the depths. She had 
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believed firmly that good was rewarded and evil punished, an 
automatic process attended to by God. Yet here she was, a 
good woman who had stood forthrightly up for good, doing 
her duty as she saw it. And evii had met her more than haj|- 
way; it had come over her threshold in the person of her own 
son; it had cause^ her to be kidnapped by a ging of filthy, 
murdering pirates, to be seen naked by a man who had no 
right to do so. The man had saved her from the pirates. The 
rest of it was irrevoca]t»l^, established. Nothing could save her 
from that now. 

When the carriage dreliy up in the tave/n yard, she drew a 
breath of relief. In a moment he would turn his rig round 
and go away. She got out at once without waiting for him to 
help her, though Frank climbed gallantly out of his side of 
the carriage and came around *o help. She said, “I have to 
thank you very much, Mr. Carnavon,” and walked to the inn 
door without so much as a handshake. 

Frank stood stupefied. Was this the way it was going to 
end? He did npt wish this experience to be over. Moreover, 
for the last mile or so he had been hungry, and he’d been all 
puckered up, wondering what she was going to feed him. 
Surely she wouldn’t send him all that way back without a 
meal? His stomach rose in protest. 

“Mrs. Ellis,” he said, “you’ve a tavern here and I’m a 
starving man.” 

“I think it would be better if you went on your way,” she, 
said. 

“Is the milk of human kindness soured in you entirely?” 
he demanded. “Oh, surely not!” 

She shrugged and laid her hand on the inn door. 

The door was locked. 

Lizabeth shook it, witli an expression of astonishment on 
her face. Then she pounded it with her fist. She called 
sharply, “Nate! Caroline! Betsey! What’s the matter? 
Open the door.’.’ 

But there was no answer, and she turned, bewildered, back 
towards Frank. “This door’s never locked.” 

Frank said later, telling the story of it to Mike : 
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"I was about to say I would break the door down for her 
if she wished it, when there was a sound of unbolting, and 
this touzy wench stuck her head out the door. She says, ‘I'm 
sgrry, Ma, but Ed says if you haven’t brought back his money, 
you can’t come in.” 

“You could see that was a facer for my Jass, but it made 
her mad, which was a good thing under me circumstances. 
She says, ‘Has Ed gone the rest of the way crazy? Get away 
from the door, Betsey,’ and she stpt^ to push. But this 
Betsey’s a stout Wench, and LizabetK no bigger than a cricket. 
She was beat from‘the beginning. a minute it was pull, 
devil, pull, baker. Then I see Lizabeth losing, so I thought it 
was time I did a stroke of work for me dinner. And for other 
things, as I was later to find. ’Tis no use glowering, Mike, the 
thing came ever me like a sack over the head, more than 
mortal man could fight off had he wished to, which I did not. 

“I walked over and gave the door a hell of a kick. It flew 
inwards and knocked the wench galley-west. I went right in 
over the door-stool. , 

“ ‘Lock your ma out of her house, will ye?’ I says. ‘Scat and 
put the dinner on, ye fat bitch, or I’ll put the stick to your 
tail I’ 

“Betsey scuttles off with a squall, and then I see this 
Edward. He's standing in the other door of the kitchen, 
white as a candle and not much thicker. He says, cool as a 
, cucumber, ‘Who’re you?’ 

“‘I’m Francis Carnavon,’ I says. ‘At your service. And 
you?’ 

“ ‘Edward Ellis. I own this tavern. Get out of it.’ 

“ ‘So you’re the bully boy ran off with Ringgold’s pot,’ I 
says. ‘I could say I was glad to meet you, if 'twas any kind of 
pleasure, which, begod, it is not.’ 

“ ‘Ed,’ his mother says. ‘Go back to bed. You mustn’t be 
up. Where’s Nate?’ 

“He says, ‘Where’s my money?’ 

“You can see she’s worn out by the way she looks at him. 

“ ‘Back al]oard Ringgold’s ship, where it belongs,’ she says. 

“He does nothing but give a little shrug, but I tell you, 
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Mike, that little shrug was a nasty sight. It's as if he's calling 
her a damned liar to her face and I felt meself begin to burn. 
‘It is that,' I said. ‘I was there and see the little pipe-jtem's 
face when she gave it to him. k is worth a man's life to look 
once on goodness and honesty, me young friend,' but I might 
as well not have sjjoken for all the mind he paid me. 

“ ‘Ma,' he says. ‘You eithei hand that money to me, or you 
clear out of here and don't come back.' 

“She is standing b> i^ie door of the rodhi oS the kitchen, 
looking in, with a white face, ind j^ie seems not to have heard 
him at all. She says, ‘Ed% Betsey I Nate*s clothes are gone. 
Where is he?' 

“Betsey chimes in. An unattractive wench, with a voice 
that would take the bristles off a pig. You can see she's 
enjoying the whole thing, and* could I have Icfid hands on 
her I’d have let her have a clap on the chops, but she was 
staying out of me way, as well she might. ‘Nate and Caroline 
have run off together/ she says. ‘There's only Ed and me left 
here now.’ 

“Lizabeth says, ‘What are you talking about, Betsey? And 
what are you doing anyway? Hustle out to the kitchen and 
fix Mr. Carnavon some dinner. Of course Nate and Caroline 
haven't ' 

“ ‘Oh, but they have,' Ed says. ‘They stole my boat, the 
same way you stole my money. Cleaned out your larder, too. 
Go and look.' 

“But she believes him at last, you can see, and it is a body 
blow. I guess, be Jasus, Mike, it was there it began and I 
knew I was going to be in love with her, seeing her - and 
there like the last prop she had under her was gone. 

“It was an odd thing, surely, to catch a man unaware, 
without a thing led up to. It hit me in the stomach like the 
flat of a shovel, and I says to meself, ‘Frank, ye fool, ye 
thribble fool, run ! ’ But me feet stuck to the floor. 

“I says gently* as I could, ‘Who is Nate, Mrs. Ellis?' and 
Edward, he's watching her, but he swivels his eyes around to 
me. 

“ ‘He's her other son,' he says. ‘Her good son. Both 
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thieves, but they’re the good people, make no mistake about 
that’ 

" ‘I’ve made no mistake,’ I says. ‘ ’Tis easy to see what I 

see.’ 

“ ‘Well, now that you’ve seen, drag your fat belly into 
your wagon.rTake her with you, unless sl^ wants to spend 
the night in the street. She won’t stay here unless I get that 
money back. Get out of my house, Ma, before I call the 
bailiffs 1’ 

“The rage wa‘fe boiling ip mtf lik&a torrent. ‘You’ll talk to 
your mother like the lady she is I ’ Fsays. ‘And let me hear no 
more of bailiffs. It’s ill talk for one of Ringgold’s men.’ 

“He doesn’t even look at me. ‘You’ll hear plenty of talk 
of bailiffs, Mr. Carnavon, unless you get out of here and 
mind your business.’ 

“ ‘Her business is mine,’ I says. 

“I don’t know what got into me, for the thing came out 
of itself, I had not thought I was going to say it. 

“‘She is doing me the honour of becoming my wife,’ I 
said. ‘So you will kindly address your insults to me.’ 

“Lizabeth goes stiff all over and spins around to look me 
in the eye. I expect a blast from that tongue of hers. But 
she only says, ‘Oh. That’s kind, Mr. Carnavon. Thank you,’ 
and for a minute I was that flabbergasted I nearly fell flat on 
my face. 

“'This Edward, the lizard, he smiles. 

“ ‘You’re taking my father’s wife as you took his ware- 
house,’ he says, smooth and polite as could be. ‘And on my 
money, for I don’t doubt that’s your reason for it. It’s enter- 
srising of you, Mr. Carnavon.’ 

“I took a ste^ towards him, and then I see he has a knife in 
lis hand. 

“ ‘This would make a mess of that pretty weskit,’ he says, 
md I see straightway that violence wasn’t the way to handle 
liim. 

“ ‘Your money’s by now in the hands of the British,’ I says. 
Where you’ll be, me lad, at a word from me, with the rest 
)f Ringgold’s men.’ 
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“He didn’t turn a hair, 'Are you trying to make me believe 
Jake Ringgold’s been taken?' he asks. 

“ ‘He went out of Boston Harbour last night with the war- 
ship on his tail,’ I says. 

“ ‘They won’t catch him,’ he says, and the bastard grins a 
little. ‘One on lym, though, if they do. You Really stirred 
up the hornets, didn’t you, Ma? Betsey, my lass, it looks as 
if we’d have to be honest innkeqiers for a while. Betsey’s 
going to marry me, We could have a double wedding.’ 

“I swear, you’d have diou^it from the Mendliness in his 
voice that by-gones was c^-gones, out thrte was a high flush 
on those curdy cheeks of his and he was fingering the knife 
in a way I didn’t like. You had to hand it to him for keeping 
his voice down and his head cool. But there was a stinger 
there and out it came. 

“ ‘And you and your Irish fancy can live here, Ma, with 
Betsey and me, if you want to, and take orders from the real 
master and mistress of the inn.’ 

“There was 9 pewter pitcher standing on the shelf by me 
elbow and me fingers closed on it, but he had the knife at 
me gut before I could wink. 

“‘No?’ he says. ‘Don’t care to?’ 

“I stood there wondering what I’d better do. It was a 
sharp knife and a long one. Me guts did a kind of curl back- 
wards from it. 

“And then Lizabeth, with her back stiff as a board, walked, 
past us and out through the door. ‘Francis,’ she says to me, 
‘if you’re ready, we’ll go.’ 

“I couldn’t believe me cars, but I was willing to t ike a 
chance they hadn’t lied. I says, ‘Good day to you, then, Mr. 
Ellis, and I wish you joy of your wedding.’ And I turned me 
back on him and his toad-stabber and walked out of the inn, 
expecting to feel the damned thing hit me behind at any 
moment. 

“We went t« Gloucester and had the banns published 
there and got married, because I well knew if I came back to 
you in Boston, Mike, me lad, you’d have had yqpr nose into 
me business, and it wouldn’t have taken much to lose me 
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Lizabeth. Begod, it wouldn’t take much now, the state she’s 
in, and no wonder to God she is at all. 1 let her rest and 
sleep at the inn in Gloucester and bought her new clothes 
— ^the'best pair of stays in the colonies, begod! She may 
never love me at all, but I think she will when the time 
comes. 

“The great lunk of the world,” Mike said, wagging his 
head a liMe. “It passes me why I was in such a taking when 
I thought I’d lost you.” 

Frank smiIed^ “No dou^t btcausp life would be dull had 
you not my business to mind,” hfl^said. 

“Where were you for a week? In Gloucester all that time? 
The talk was all over the coast; how did you miss knowing 
what happened to Carnavon’s?” 

“A man &n his honeymotn rides a cloud,” Frank said. 
“Though, begod, ’twas nearer a thunderhead at times, poor 
lass. We stayed quietly at the inn, keeping to ourselves. At 
the end of the week, in the evening, we put back to Boston, 
I thinking I’d leave Lizabeth at your house till me own place 
was fixed for her. And on the turnpike I met Cork's man, 
who told me all that had happened to you and me. He told 
me where to find you, that the Bessie would head for River- 
ville to pick me up, so we turned the horses back the way 
we came. I was just in time, there on the hill, to see the ware- 
houses on the Boston waterfront going up in smoke and 
flame. Me brother Mike is a man of parts. ’Tis proud I am 
to be a Carnavon. Oh, the fine blaze of it 1 The damage that 
was done will not be forgot by the bastards for time to 
come.” 

“Blind luck and chance,” Mike said. He shrugged, 
modestly pleaded with himself. Then he laid a hand on 
Frank’s arm. 

“Jobbick Butler was last aboard the night we sailed,” he 
said. “He was ashore waiting for his wife and child to come 
back from a visit to the country. We nearly had to leave 
him, but they got here in the nick of time. He brought 
news, but there is no need for your wife to know it.” 

“'N^at news?” Frank asked. “Her son?” 



Mike nodded. “Her son. Your friend, Edward. Ringgold’s 
men, what was left of them, put the bailiffs on his trail, no 
doubt for revenge, because it was through him they all were 
caught. He hn^s been arrested* I don’t doubt he will har^g 
with the best of them.’’ 

“No,” Frank ii^id. “No need for her to know<^ Who knows 
beside Jobbick? Anyone who’ll talk it about?” 

“No, I asked him to keep it quiet because of Lizabeth.” 

Frank was silent, t^iiiiking of the white face, the thin body, 
charged with evil, that had been^Edward. 

“’Tis a nasty death, hanging,” he dfcserved softly. “I 
almost wish I’d fought him to a finish, him and his toad- 
stabber.” 

“Why? No doubt he’d have finished you,” Mike said. 

“Na doubt. Where do we g9 now, Mike, me^ove?” 

“North,” Mike said. “To Maynard Cantril’s place. Away 
from the laws and the crowding.” 

“To Somerset? With Maynard Cantril and his Indians? 
Good,” Frank jaid. “No doubt we can make better laws for 
ourselves to serve our turn.” 

“And will,” Mike said between his teeth. 

The Bessie spanked sturdily north, driven by the south- 
west wind. Corkran Teague, straining her under all the 
canvas he could crowd on her stubby spars, swore at her and 
called her a horse-trough. But she was steady as a rock. She 
was used to carrying, though her cargo now of men, women 
and children, and household possessions was not the kind of 
load she was used to, and it was not light. Under the stars 
she went up the wild coast and vanished from Bo$t.>a as 
completely as if she had sunk into the sea. 

♦ 

Through the first part of the night Nate sat huddled up. 
by the tiller, steering by the stars. There would be no moon 
until towards morning, but the night was not dark. The 
south-west weather made the sky milky and the stars dim, 
but they were there, and off to the west he coiijd make out 
the line of the shore, black and low-lying, a mile and a half 
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away. The wind blew softly, not much more than a breeze; 
it would, he thought, die down towards morning. Now it 
was enough to keep the sail filled and the boat steadily on 
l\^r way. He had no way of tolling how fast sly; was sailing — 
slow, compared to the way she straightened out before a 
stronger wind. 

Fast enou^, he told himself, so that by morning I'll have 
left them all behind. 

But it didn’t seom to work that w/iy, 

He had thou^it that, og.ce On hw way, the trouble would 
slough off, leaving him free. SiiVply to go, to put miles 
between him and his family, was what he had looked for- 
ward to. He hadn’t looked beyond. New places and a new 
Nate, swept clean of all the confusion and heart-searching, 
his mind peaceful again. It i/asn’t going to be like that at 
all. The farther he went, the worse he seemed to feel. 

The wake he was leaving behind was like a thread, string- 
ing out long and thin, but as it diminished growing not weak 
but strong. He glanced behind at the faintly .seething stir of 
bubbles lightly following the boat, vanishing astern in the 
darkness. That was the way he’d thought it would be with 
him. Get gone and the rest of it would go, too. 

As long as he could keep his anger stoked up, what he was 
doing had seemed all right. It was the thing to do, if he were 
ever going to be a man with business of his own, instead of 
a boy with a trail of family spread out behind him, always 
between him and anything he undertook. But as the night 
wore on and the chill of it struck through him to his bones, 
it was hard to stay mad at anyone. Ma and Ed and Caroline 
kept going through his mind, like hounds following a trail. 
It boiled dowfi to one thing: they were all in trouble, 
and instead of sticking around, he had slid neatly out from 
under. 

He set his teeth to keep them from chattering. Ma, he 
told himself. She’ll get them through it. They don't need 
me. Caroline can always go home if she wants to. Maybe 
that’s whero she went. That was why he couldn’t find her 
in Dulverton. 
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Of course she had. He convinced himself of it and was 
temporarily comforted. 

The pale shimmer of the moon began to spread out over 
the east. The ^oon was on thip wane now, coming ujf aboyt 
three in the morning. An hour or so until daylight. And 
would he, he Aought, shaking himself insid| his clammy 
jacket, be glad to see the sun ! 

You wouldn't think, the way you'd longed to sail away 
alone, having it above everything else in# your mind, that it 
would be such a cold and tenesome business. 

What did you expec^i^ he ask?d himsflf angrily. There's 
bound to be cold and lonesome times anywhere, and three 
o'clock in the morning's a poor time to judge. The sun'll 
make all the difference. As soon as he could see the shore 
clearly enough to make a good landing, he'd haul up, cook 
a hot breakfast and go to sleep. 

He tried to put his mind on a hot breakfast and the com- 
fort of the camp-fire he'd build behind a sheltering ledge 
somewhere. 

At that moment the boat hesitated a little, as if a hand 
had reached out from somewhere, grabbed her keel and then 
let go. She grated slightly, not even a bump, just a soft- 
sliding over something solid, and then she was on her way 
again, sailing steadily. , 

Nate started up with a jerk. He stared overside wildly, but 
in this light the water was silky-looking, opaque; he couldn't 
see down into it — only the noncommittal, growing shimmer 
of the rising moon along the surface. Nonetheless, that was 
a ledge he'd skated over the surface of; and a crinkle fear 
went coldly along his spine. 

What am I doing sailing at night, damn fool, not even 
knowing what it's like here? I don't know these waters north 
of Boston. For all I know, I may have sailed her into the 
middle of a mess of rocks. 

The half-wafer of the moon, pulling free of the horizon, 
showed him a great, heaving expanse of milky water to the 
east; ahead, past the sail, he could see a long^ black mass, 
lying low, a point making out from the coast, or a long reef 
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of rocks, he couldn’t tell. For a shocked instant, not believing 
that he could have been such a fool, he stared at the thing; 
then convulsively he yanked at the tiller, slacked off the 
sheet, Sn his confusion not remembering whi^ he ought to 
do, which he had done first. Far out, where he hoped and 
prayed he h^ deep water, he turned his o6urse again into 
the north-east. 

He sat, cramped and cold, holding the tiller between his 
upper arm and body, while he tried tc^i\^il some feeling back 
into his legs and*thighs. It couldn’t be long till daylight. 

Pa would haveWd, “ft’s a gq^d thing the Fool-killer 
wasn’t around tonight,” he thought. But, shoot, what if he 
had gone aground, it wouldn’t have killed him. Calm night, 
no sea on those rocks. Ebb tide, though. The tide would 
have gone down and left the boat high and dry. Maybe some 
sea and wind would have come up with the next flood, and 
then he’d have been a goner. 

One thing, the bump on the ledge had jerked his mind 
out of the half-sick, numb circhng-around it h%d been follow- 
ing for most of the night. He could think now. 

Either I’ve got to stop going ahead blind and crazy, put 
my mind on what I’m doing, or I’ve got to turn round and 
go home. Which? 

A slight scrabbling came from, his decked-over cabin 
for’ard. and he pneked his ears towards the sound. Rats? It 
would have been easy enough to pick up a rat or two while 
the boat was' lying at the wharf in Dulverton; if that was a 
rat, it would be at his food-box. 

Ought to have thought of that and turned the boat out 
before he left. The thought of the dirty mess a rat would 
make in the small space of his nice, clean cabin made him 
sick. Damn it, thcre’d been so many things to think of, all 
piled on at once. What he’d wanted was to sail away leaving 
everything behind him, but here was the whole works, re- 
sponsibility, worry, trailing along; and now he had rats. What 
was the use? He might as well turn round and go home. 
Maybe at daylight he would. 

Ilie rat, making again his slight scrabble among Nate’s 
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things, grew as large as a hound dog. All Nate's hatred con- 
centrated on it. He looked around for a club. 

A small black-and-white kitten came out of the hatchway, 
stepped into tl^e moonlight, lifeing its feet delicately 6n tl^ 
wet boards. It stopped short at the sight of Nate hauled back 
with uplifted oa^ handle, spat, then leaped to tjie top of the 
cabin and sat down just ahead of the mast. 

Nate stood frozen. Then sheepishly he put the oar down, 
‘‘ril be darned," he said aloud. ‘'WhereU you come from? 
You'll never know how near you came to cutting the noggin 
knocked off you." • 

He tried to snap his cold fingers at the cat, but he couldn't 
even feel his forefinger with his thumb, let alone make a 
sound with it. 

He called, “Kitty, kitty, kitty. Pss-tt. Come*on," but the 
cat sat there, affronted, a small black-and-white patch on the 
edge of the sail's shadow. 

“All right T don't blame you," he said. “Take your time. 
But watch yoivself, if I have to come about." 

He felt better, even a little warmer, and over in the east 
was a growing streak of light. 

Darned if he'd ever thought he'd be so glad to see some- 
thing alive. Even a cat. 

By daylight he could see the rocks he had almost come to 
grief on — a great reef, surrounded by black, solitary ledges, 
awash, making out to sea from a rocky point of land. Ahead 
of him, inshore, was a small, low-lying island, and he sailed 
for it, warily edging the boat in, keeping an eye out for 
shoaling water, until he saw the cove and stretch of shitij. e he 
was looking for. He put the boat into the cove and grounded 
her; she nosed into the pebbles of the beach and came to rest 
gently as if she, too, were tired out. 

The kitten got to its feet, looked down over the bow of 
the boat and leapt ashore. It made off at once, up the low 
bank into the brush, without a look behind. 

“Hey," Nate called after it. “Don't go off now. No know- 
ing what you'd run into in this wild place." 

He jumped ashore with the anchor, carried it up the beach, 
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dropped it in a clump of marsh grass. He put his boot on it 
to drive the flukes into the tough earth; then he parted the 
brush and went into it after the kitten. 

. She'' hadn’t gone far. She was standing ga^anised, at the 
top of the bank, looking anxiously about at the tangle of 
scrub. Nate (Scooped her up and tucked he4’ under his chin, 
feeling the warm silky fur snuggle comfortingly against his 
neck. 

“You don't likefit here,” he said., “<Well, damn. I don’t 
either. We woiT-t stay.” ^ 

It was a wilder^ss of uninhabi^d land, dropped like an 
afterthought into the ocean, blown over by the wind, palely 
coloured by the soft greens and reds of coming spring. 
Nothing in it cared whether a human being lived or died. A 
man could lie down here with*no one knowing, and presently, 
little cold-eyed animals would eat the flesh away from bones 
which could stay here for ever, bleached by sun and rain, un- 
covered by even a rag or tatter of clothing rotted away. 
Nothing would give a damn. The flies, the scrub animals 
would be glad of a meal, that was all. 

It was tiie first time in Nate’s life that a wilderness had 
seemed anything but a fine place uncomplicated by people, 
where a man with a gun was king of all. He went where he 
liked, had a good time, took what .he wanted; his camp was 
home, secured from wind and cold, not only by shelter and 
a fire, but by a warmth within himself. Here there was no 
warmth within, and it seemed that no camp-fire he could 
build would drive away his feeling of icy loneliness. 

I better build one, though, he thought, and eat something. 
Maybe I’ll feel better. And find this little critter a meal, too. 

He began, through a red haze of weariness, to look for 
driftwood sticks, but there weren’t many. T^e tide had 
scoured the shingle clean except for a big old dead spruce- 
tree log, and he’d need the axe for that. 

Better shut the cat up in the cabin so she Vtouldn’t wander 
away and get lost. 

He turned back towards the boat and was suddenly aware 
that down on the beach ahead of him was a sound of chop- 
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ping. He stared, unable to believe his eyes. Caroline, in a 
sailor’s garb of pants and leather jacket, was using the axe on 
a dry log, making the chips fly. 

She looked him and put the axe down, waiting while 1^ 
came stumblinV down the beach towards her. “I see you 
found Fuf-Flu^,” she said, clioking a little. “You seem to 
like her all right^ seeing she stowed away on you.” 

But Nate said, “Caroline. Oh, my God, Caroline! ” and he 
put his arm around he*' shoulders and held her close, feeling 
against his cheek the pressure of her sha^pf, ’cold little nose, 
and the warm trickle of »’er tears. 

★ 

The Bessie, slogging along at a sturdy four knots an hour, 
made her voyage in a little under five days. She could have 
done it in three if Corkran Teague had been willing to sail 
at night after he got into the waters he did not know north 
of Boston. Blit long ago, as a boy of fifteen, he had come 
with his grandfether and a crew of fishermen into these wild, 
north-eastern waters and had spent one bleak, unforgotten 
winter at a fishing stage on an outlying island. He recalled 
a sullen and treacherous coast — many islands, thickly 
wooded, numberless coves and bays studded with rocks 
washed over by savage tides. Left to liis own devices, Cork 
would have not been caught dead in the Bessie in such 
waters. But if Mike Carnavon wanted to sail off the map, 
Corkran Teague was the boy who could take him there. 

“Not in the dark, Mike, me boy,” Cork said. “Net into 
that hell-hole, and me with the only chart of the place ’ have 
what I picked from Maynard Cantril’s mind. By night i’d as 
soon take a ship down a cow-patch, and by daylight it’s little 
better.” 

So in spite of Mike’s fuming to get gone away, Cork found 
anchorage for the Bessie each night at dusk, which was in a 
way a good thing, for Sally Carnavon, Mike’s wife, and more 
than one of the sailors’ wives spent every hour the ship was 
under way being dismally seasick. 

Corkran had no high opinion of the expedition. Himself, 
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he would have had no part in it, except for the necessity. 
After twenty years he remembered too well the place they 
were going, though he had never been to the town of Somer- 
^t. Toat was to hell-and-gone somewhere un a river, but it 
would be like the rest of the scratch town/ dropped down 
by a good hprbour where trees for lumber ^were. For some 
years stout vessels built there had been bringing down to 
Boston cargoes of lumber or salt fish or sea birds’ feathers — 
whatever the people had to sell. It waf no trade, compared to 
the roaring comfterce in and o^at of Boston. The men were 
a leathery lot. Thffonly thing the^orth had to recommend 
it in Cork’s eyes was Maynard Cantril, who built good ships 
and who knew how to sail them, or he’d never get down past 
that rack of rocks and islands and rubble where the devil had 
tripped his apron string. 

The ships were the only thing that consoled Cork. For the 
rest, he was a city man, banished to a howling wilderness. 

“What can we do there?” he asked. “For the love of God, 
Mike?” 

“Business,” Mike said succinctly, “'rrade.” 

“Trade? What? Hens’ feathers? Tan the hides of the 
heathen? There’s a future in leather, maybe.” 

“Lumber. Lumber and ships. I had, you remember, a 
good deal of talk with Cantnl. Fish, if I have to.” 

Cork eyed with distaste the low-lying distant shore slowly 
dissolving into a purplish mist with coming darkness. They 
were lying-to, he guessed, somewhere above the New Hamp- 
shire coast; anyway, there were some hellish scraps of islands 
away to the east’ard there, that no one but the devil would 
have or want. 

Now it begins, he thought. 

Tomorrow, if he remembered, low sandy shores; then rocks 
and islands, ledges awash or out of sight under the ship’s 
keel, anywhere you’d least expect a ledge to be. 

“Fish?” Frank said. “Ah, God, the nasty things!” 

He was passing along the deck behind them, his wife’s 
cloak over bis arm, and he stopped briefly, his hand on 
Mike’s shoulder. 
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dish of pheasant, now that would take away the taste 
of that dog turd we had for supper," he said. 

Cork spun on him. ‘‘You'll eat worse than boiled codfish 
and like it, nae boy, before we're through with thft food's 
journey," he wid. “I'll see you with a leaner belly in a 
month, Frank.'^ 

Frank backed away. He was in no mood to talk to a man 
in a temper, and even Mike, he saw, didn't look too happy. 

At leasfi; he thougli^ my wife has not ibeen seasick. 

Let them gravel on each cpther^ he had^her business. He 
said cheerfully^. ‘-^Ah, I 2l)uld lose some felly," and went on 
down the deck to the stern where Lizabeth was standing at 
the rail. 

“You've had a bad day, lass,'’ he said. “Are you warm?" 
and he laid over her shoulders the cloak he had brought up 
from below. 

She said, “Thank you. I was chilly. The air's better out 
here." 

She was pojjte to him, remote, as if she were a long way 
away still, and Frank sighed. Somewhere there was warmth 
in her, if only he could find it. He couldn't have been that 
mistaken. 

Give her time, he thought, poor lass. She's lost her life- 
time, and no rest at all ^yith Sally and the rest puking in the 
cabin all day long. 

He stood beside her wondering if there was anything to 
say, knowing she wouldn't talk unless he did. 

“It's a wild country we're headed for," he ventured at 
last. 

“Yes. It would seem so." 

“Different from what we're used to." 

“Yes." 

“You don't mind too much?" 

“No. Not too much." 

No telling whether she minded or not, for there was no 
more feeling in her voice than in the wooden ship's rail she 
had her hands on. 

He said, “If there's anything more I can do " 
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“You’ve done more now than most men would. I’m 
grateful.” 

“Oh, Lord,” said Frank. “Grateful, oh Lord.” 

^ “What would you have me be?” / 

* He put his big warm hand down over/ hers where it 
clenched on the rail and was startled to find it so cold. 

Like the claw of a poor bird, he thought. But I will make 
it up to her until her hands are soft. 

“Let it go, lass,”ehe said. ^ , 

“I’ve given yoit^ll you asked^i” she said. 

What words, to^be sure, he th^ght. I could have had 
better from a whore, for in that case I should want no more 
than I got. 

And then he thought what had happened to her and felt 
himself ashamed. 

The poor woman had lost her sons, deserted by one, 
thrown out by the other from the home she spent her life in. 
What would any woman in such a case see in your fat, selfish 
hulk, Frank Carnavon? Let it go till time h^ls it and then 
be in the right place at the right moment. But do not devil 
the poor lass now. 

He sighed, thinking how pleasant it would be to devil her 
in bed the night, and in the darkness now falling over the 
sea and the distant, wild, unfan^iliar land, his stomach 
rumbled dismally. 

“Tch!” Frank said. “It seems I’m fated to be a He 

almost said 'lonely” but substituted for it in time “a hungry 
man.” 

“Hungry?” Lizabeth said. She turned sharply away from 
the rail. “That cook’s a fool. To spoil fish like that when a 
good meal would’ve meant so much to a whole boatload of 
people. I could show him a thing or two.” 

It was the first spark of interest she had shown in anything, 
and Frank caught at it eagerly. 

“I don’t doubt you could,” he said. “And* I wish to God 
you had, for me guts is rolling like wheels. But Frank 
Carnavon’s wife is not a cook for a shipload of louts, nor evei 
will be.” 
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“And that's where you're mistaken," Lizabeth said roundly. 
“Frank Carnavon's wife has been a cook all her life. She 
likes to cook. It's well enough to be a lady with soft hands. 
But do you think I'd let any man make the fool out^f me 
that your broker's wife is? She's in there now, howling 
because she hacr to leave a fine carpet in Boston, when she 
ought to be on her feet comforting her two little boys. Poor 
little tykes, they cried themselves to sleep, and what could I 
do, a stranger they were not sure of? ^nd she lolloping 
around on her bunk, poking ^nd squealin^ke a parrot!" 

That's my girl, Frank'^houghtf That'^Vrlie tongue of her 
that would peel an ox, and praise be to God, it's come to 
life again! 

Satisfaction and pride welled up in him. He did not say 
a word, hoping she would go ©n, and presently she did. 

“She's lucky to have her boys," Lizabeth said. 

It came out quietly in a voice that did not reveal the feel- 
ing behind it. It was the first time she had mentioned what 
had happened to her. 

“She is surely," Frank said. “As we both know." 

He pressed the hand which seemed to have grown colder 
under his. 

“I know as well as you do," she said, “that I'm no kind 
of a wife for you." 

“No," he said. “As thmgs are now, you are not. I would 
be a liar if I said so. I have been, in my time," he went on 
soberly, “a great liar to women, but I will not lie to you. I 
have seen you to be too honest. How could I expect more 
than I have had? I took you when you were struck di>.< n by 
your losses, with no one to turn to but to me. God i.igive 
me, it was not to be hoped that I should get otherwise than 
a woman of stone. I have always been the fool of the world, 
leaping in with great feet when a wiser man would have 
known better." 

He stopped^ hoping she would say something, but she did 
not. 

“I am a man of large appetites," he said. “And in my life- 
time I have seen no reason to starve them. A man's life is 
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not long enough to taste the good things of the world, and 
you might say I have more than tasted. Do you tliink 1 am 
wicked because of it?” 

“I « don’t know,” she sai^, “I might have thought so 
\)nce.” 

She sounded bewildered, and Frank said quickly, “Let it 
go. 'Tis no’^time to think of such things when you’re so 
knocked and bandied.” 

“I know you’re, a kind man,” she said stifBy. “I've said 
some hard things to you which I hope you’ll forget.” 

“We could bo?t», forget good dtal to our profit,” he said. 
“And I’ll say no more now except this ; If in times to come 
you wish it, I will let you go. But you must remember I am 
a man who has had no courtship. What I have done I have 
had to do in„a terrible hurry, .which is a sin against God and 
a good woman. I wish you to know that, in different case, I 
would have courted you with gentle things, and you should 
have had gifts and — ” he cast about in his mind for a sample 
of the best he could think of “ — ^and a jourqpy to Bowker’s 
Tavern to eat the pheasant pie.” 

He paused, remembering. 

“Ah, God,” he said mournfully. “Pheasant pie!” 

Lizabeth started. She moved away from the rail. 

“Show me the place where that supper was hasselled up,” 
she said over her shoulder to him.' 

Frank stood looking joyfully after her a moment, before 
he started along the deck. 

Maybe she hadn’t taken in all he’d tried to say, but one 
thing was certain, the look she had given him was not the 
look of a woman of stone. 

“This is the galley,” he said, showing her the place. “ ’Tis 
not fit for a lady.” 

“It is if there’s food and a cook-place in it. Is there a 
light? It’s dark as a pocket.” 

While he fumbled with flint and steel, he was astonished 
to feel her hand on his arm. 

She said, “I won’t have you go to bed hungry.” 

“Frank’s iif a bad way,” Cork said, glancing after the two 
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shadowy figures as they passed along the deck towards the 
galley. 

“He was born in a bad way,” Mike grunted. He was stand- 
ing looking off over the water, lost in thought, only half- 
hstening. i * 

“I always thought when he finally hooked up, it’d be to 
something a little more blossomy,” Cork said. “Mcself, I like 
a woman to take hold of. Thin and little’s not to my taste.” 

“There’s more to Frank’s wife than meets the eye,” Mike 
said absently. “Shut'uf), Co^Jc. I'm thinking.” 

“You better think. TWnk hard*where jourc going to end, 
since you’ll consider none of my planning.” 

“You do agree we had to leave Boston?” 

“I do. But ” 

“And get out of sight for tiipe to come?” , 

“Sure. But there are places besides a howling wilderness, 
Mike. We eould’ve gone south.” 

“To cities where all the land is owned and it’s dog eat dog 
again? I've rubbed the skin off me elbows too long. Push 
here, shove th*ere, and any place you find to sit is rubbed 
smooth from the pants of the man who owns it.” 

Cork’s heart sank. He had been hoping to turn Mike back 
from the north. The town of Portsmouth was not too far 
away; he knew Portsmouth. It was up and coming, plenty of 
room there, if only MikS would try. The least Corkran had 
hoped for was some town along this coast that he’d heard of, 
where people he knew had been. When Mike did not answer 
him further, he stamped his feet with frustration. 

“Somerset!” he snorted. “Wliat do we kni>'' of 
Somerset?” 

“Enough,” Mike said. “It is a small town at the head of 
tide-water on the Crookshank River, where there is a water- 
fall. Andrew Cantril and his sons built it; the old man is 
dead now. 'They have a mill — a sawmill — and a shipyard; the 
trees grow dovm to the back door of the mill, so that all is 
needed is to cut them down and saw them. The venture can 
be bought, lock, stock and barrel. The Cantrils are sick of 
it. Sick of it!” Mike took a deep breath. “Wlien the great 



trees go back into the country no one knows how farl” 

“m bet no one knows 1” Cork exploded. “A howling 
wilderness, for God’s sake, and you with a boat-load of 
women and children!” 

•' “And a poor stick of a ship’s captain for ^om I am soon 
going to have to make a sugar-tit,” Mike said. His voice was 
full of scorn| but to himself he was grinning quietly in the 
darkness. “Have you piddle in your veins instead of blood, 
Corkran, since we all got rich in Boston? Why, a broody hen 
hovering you wquld hatch out ? baby chick, flufEy and peep- 
ing, and pretty ^,look at,* as we aK know, not the Corkran 
Teague who came with me from Ireland, the boy who had 
only to blow with his breath to set the world ablaze.” 

“Shut up, damn you, Mike!” 

“ ’Tis true g wilderness has yo wine and feather-beds. They 
will come in their time, if thirsty and tired men who have 
drunk spring water and slept on the bare earth still want 
them. 'They will come to the city we will build. Take heart, 
Corkran. The ships you will sail through the, terrible waters 
which now so frighten you will bring them from Boston, 
from England, from the world. It makes a beautiful circle, 
Corkran, there is no end to it. The wilderness, the men, the 
city. The feather-beds and wine. And the long crawl into 
the wilderness again.” 

“The waters do not frighten me,” Corkran said in a choked 
voice. “I’ve sailed them before. And if you do not shut up, 
Michael” — ^he cocked back his fist — “I’ll knock your damned 
head off!” 

Mike put his hand on the angry man’s arm. 

“We’re in it together, Cork, me lad. You know we cannot 
stay within cable’s length of Boston, even if we wished to, 
which I, for one, do not. We cannot even stay Carnavons. I 
have been thinking what I shall change my name to, when 
we go ashore at Somerset. I think the name of Frank’s wife, 
which sounds well with Michael. How does it sound to 
you, Cork — ^Michael Ellis? Like the renegade Irishman who 
burned down innocent warehouses, may their ashes rot well?” 

Cork sword. 
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‘Til be Corkran Teague to the end of my days, and be 
damned to you, Michael Carnavon ! 

“No, you will not. You will choose a name not Teague, 
and you will grow vast and pqptic whiskers, so that Ho one 
will know you yhen you take down our cargoes of furs an3 
lumber to Boston. We will build ships, not lyce the West 
Wind, but like Maynard CantriFs vessels. They are good, 
Corkran, adapted to these waters.'' 

“What tiibsl" Cprj^ said, but he spyDke half-heartedly, 
knowing now he was so far^n the wrong^s never \o haul 
foot out of it again unftss he agreed wim Mike, the silky 
devil. 

“No. You know they are not tubs." Mike went on 
thoughtfully. “We will put other sawmills on the edge of 
that great forest of trees. Think of it, only ona mill now, in 
that mighty country of forest! There will be room for my 
skinned elbows. You can sail us to Somerset?" 

Cork snor^H, It was a question not requiring an answer. 
He said, “Maynard Cantril in Somerset knows you. He'd 
recognise Michael Carnavon." 

“Maynard is my friend. As for the rest, I, too, have fine 
stiff whiskers which will grow. Which are growing, from the 
way the becurst things itch. Have sense, Corkran. What will 
you call yourself, when \^c put ashore in Somerset?" 

“O'Neill," Corkran said sheepishly. “Me mother's name. 
But Corkran I'll not change." 

“Good enough." Mike slapped him on the shoulder. 
“We'll be rich as kings some day, and the town we build will 
be big and rich. In God's sweet name, what is that that 
I smell?" 

A rich, savoury scent of cooking was blowing along the 
deck from the galley, and Mike snufHe4 the night air like a 
hound. 

“That glutton Frank," he said. “He's got his new wife to 
fixing him dainties. I told you there was more to her than 
met the eye. Come along, Corkran O'Neill, let us shove him 
a couple of seats down the trestle." 

He went along the deck, stuck his head into the galley. 
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“God love you, Mrs. Ellis,” he said. “Have you some of 
that for your starving brother and his friend?” 

Frank, blinking at him in the wavering light, pulled back 
his fist. “'Tis Mrs. CarnavQn you're speaking to. Take it 
back or I’ll break your jaw.” 

Mike grab^d the fist and waggled it up and down. “ 'Tis 
too tough a jaw,” he said. “Or words would have broken it 
already the night. No, Frank. Mrs. Ellis. And here is how 
it is, me love.” , 


The town of Somerset at the head of tide-water on the 
Crookshank River consisted of eleven houses with adjoining 
sheds and barns, a sawmill, a shipyard and wharf. The 
houses, all belonging to tho'sons, grandsons and assorted 
relatives of Andrew Cantril, were set down on a shelf of 
cleared field and pastureland, paralleling the river. Behind 
them was the forest, which ran back nobody knew how far. 
They were neither log cabins nor shacks, but solidly built, 
gabled houses, modelled after the houses of England and 
Massachusetts which Andrew Cantril knew; they were all 
spacious, with eight, ten, or even fifteen rooms each. For old 
Andrew had had no lack of building material, and he built 
to accommodate the size of his family. 

In the beginning Andrew Cantril had had a vision. He 
had been fifty years old when, early in the century, a ship- 
builder and carpenter with nine grown sons, he had brought 
his family and his sawmill up the coast in the vessel he had 
designed and built himself. He had looked ahead and had 
seen as many as a hundred vessels of that design sailing out 
of Somerset loaded with Cantril cargoes. The country was 
rich in marketable products, chiefly lumber. After his mill 
was set up and running, and he had sawed lumber for houses 
and barns, another vessel, the shipyard and the wharf, he set 
out to create a stock-pile to establish his trade. 

He had everything at hand pointing towards success — 
ability, great, skill amounting almost to genius, energy and 
vision, the manpower of his brawny sons, the raw' materials 
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for building what he would. But he had one thing pointing 
towards failure, which in the end outweighed his assets and 
wrecked his enterprise.. He was an egomaniac whose mania 
was centred in power. 

His wife, wliq died of a broken spirit, long before her* 
family went to Somerset, bequeathed to her sons a docility 
and weakness which might have become a wdlnan of her 
time, but was no help to them. They grew up obediently 
learning skilled trades under their father's dictation. If they 
minded the old man'? (Overbearing method^ t was easier to 
take than one of his rages* At sixty^he was^'M able to thrash 
any one of them, and sometimes did. But not one of the 
Cantril boys, with the exception of Maynard, could work 
alone or at all, except under direction; and when the old 
man went to pieces, his enterprise followed hjpi piece by 
piece, like an old wagon. 

There were forty-seven Cantril grandsons, all with a slice 
of the old man in them, and they were something else again. 

When Andrew came to Somerset, the cleared patch of 
land along the river-bank was inhabited by a tribe of Indians 
— owned by them, if such undemanding tenancy could be 
called ownership — for generations. They were a pastoral, not 
a war-like, tribe, living a lazy, uncomplicated life of hunting 
and fishing; how long they had been there no one could say, 
but the bank of the river,* for rods back from the water, was 
a shell-heap in places ten feet thick. 

Andrew Cantril, for some cloth, knives and a few knick- 
knacks, bought a great tract of land from these Indians 
reaching, according to the deed made out by himself, "v est- 
ward to the end of the forest, south-eastward to the moath 
of the river." This covered, so far as he was concerned, every- 
thing. lie made the chief. Smoking Stick, and all the grown 
men of the tribe sign the deed with cross^, which he showed 
them how to make. Then he proceeded to drive the tribe ofiE 
the land. For it was a part of Andrew Cantril's mania that 
no man whose name was not Cantril should own land, or 
even live on his tract by tlic Crookshank River. 

The bewildered Indians — they had not uneferstood the 
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deed, only the 'gifts' — went without much protest. They 
were peaceable and lazy men; they knew of other rivers as 
comfortable to live beside as the Crookshank. 

For the first year or so the Somerset enterprise went well. 
The Cantrils built some houses, another yessel. The saw- 
mill turned out enough lumber so that Andrew could send 
a few cargoes down to Boston. But the Cantril boys — young 
men now — ^were listless. The virtue was already beginning to 
go out of them under the old man's continual browbeating; 
the wilderness We, truly, was hoirfole to town men, who 
could see nothii^,now tcf look forA^ard to at all. Somerset, 
too, was a town without women, and old Andrew, believing 
he could remedy what was wrong, went up the coast in his 
vessel to the river where Smoking Stick’s tribe had newly 
settled. Agsiin, for some cloth, knives, knick-knacks and a 
little persuading, he made a deal; he bought nine young 
Indian women and brought them home as wives for his sons. 

A practical man, old Andrew. 

He might as easily have let his sons go down, one by one, 
to do their courting in Boston; his vessels made periodical 
trips with Maynard as captain and four of them as crew, 
Maynard being the only one he could trust out of his sight. 
But he swore that if any of them brought back a woman, he 
would shoot her. He had a great sense of family solidarity; 
any woman one of his sons might 'find and marry would be 
of unknown blood, an unknown quantity. Someone he might 
not be able 'to handle, who might corrupt the line, bringing 
forth who knew what for offspring. He had, too, a certain 
sentimental feeling about the Indians being the only other 
true inhabitants of the Crookshank River country besides the 
Cantrils, and he hated outsiders of any kind. His practical 
mind solved the problem directly and simply. 

His sons needed wives; he could handle his sons and he 
could handle the Indians. He looked ahead, for he expected 
to live for ever, and saw a great clan of giandsons and 
daughters, all of this malleable clay, with himself a kind of 
king. He couldn’t have been more mistaken. 

llie Indian girls were, one and all, daughters of Smoking 
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Stick by the women of his tribe. They had tribal names of 
which there is now no record, but the surname, if it were 
one, must have sounded something like ‘Pie’, and Andrew 
meticulously wrote it down in his Bible. The names ^s re- 
corded by him were: Susie, Anna, Lizzie, Ansy, Delie, Feensy 
and Rebecca Pie. And Rebecca Turtle. 

How Rebecca Turtle got in there is not know^, unless, as 
is not likely. Smoking Stick ran out of daughters. It is known, 
however, that an eighth Pie girl, name unreeorded, died 
young, so that John, Andrew’s second son, no wife.^There 
may be significance, also, tin the ftct that,^becca Pie, who 
married Maynard, the only one of his sons for whom Andrew 
had any respect, is given separate listing; though this may 
have been because Maynard married her legally, taking her 
down with him for a cerem®ny in Boston, .whereas his 
brothers’ wives were common law. 

Old Andrew must have preened himself on having so 
prettily solved his problem, at least temporarily. Grand- 
children began arriving regularly at the rate of seven or eight 
a year. The <!lantril young men straightened their dis- 
couraged shoulders and went back to work with some enter- 
prise. The old man might have lived to establish his kingdom 
if he had been able to handle his grandsons as he always had 
his sons. But he had failed to consider one thing: that 
characteristics sometimes ‘skip a generation. 

Most of the young boys looked like Andrew — the spit-and- 
image. And they were wilder than hawks. For Smoking 
Stick’s father had been a warrior and a man of parts from a 
powerful tribe beyond the mountains now known a‘> the 
Adirondacks. His fighting blood proved an unknown qtla:.rity 
indeed. Something quite terrible and, in a way, beautiful 
came from the odd admixture of genes. The Cantril grand- 
sons were hunters and woodsmen from^e time they were 
able to carry a gun, which was almost from the time they 
were able to walk alone; as they grew up they went stream- 
ing out of Somerset into the forest, like a migration of wild 
birds. How much their mothers were responsible for this, no 
one can say — the Indian girls, Susie, Anna, Lizzie, Ansy, 
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Delie, Feensy, Rebecca and Rebecca, whose dignified and 
musical tribal names were so early lost. But their sons went 
back to their kinsmen the Indians, and they went armed with 
the white man's know-how^ and his weapons. 

The daughters stayed at home and there were a good many 
of them, until Somerset became almost as much a town of 
young, unnferried women as it had been in its beginnings a 
town of young unmarried men. And young Lemuel, the 
eldest grandson, son of Anna Pie and Joshua Cantril, stayed. 
Though he majk long visits fo the‘"tnbe, now moved back 
beyond the moim^ains, Lemuel stayed because he knew him- 
self to be his grandfather’s heir. He looked like old Smoking 
Stick, and his name among his kind was Smokepole, a cor- 
ruption of his grandfather’s, but he was more Andrew Cantril 
than he was an Indian. r 

“No good damned Injun,” old Andrew would say when- 
ever he encountered one of his grandsons, and he had a way 
of spitting at their boots which young Lem didn’t care for. 
When he was twenty-five young Lem one day spat back and 
made a bull’s-eye. In the battle that followed the old man 
came out second best. He was badly hurt, and after that he 
was never the same. That was the year he really started to 
saw lumber, the year he was seventy-seven. 

For years, until the day he dropped dead lifting on a big 
log, old man Cantril sawed lumber. The piles lay stacked 
along the river-bank, slowly weathering from yellow to 
brown to grey. Maynard Cantril tried to market some of it, 
taking an occasional cargo down to Boston. He tried to teach 
three of his wild nq)hews to navigate, with the result that 
three of the Cantril vessels were wrecked and lost. That left 
one, and Mayhard had plans for another, but building a 
vessel took time and care and manpower. Andrew’s sons were 
growing old; his grdtidsons were not builders. In the mean- 
time old Andrew went on sawing. He was stubborn as a 
mule, half-crazy, and he liked to saw lumber. cHis sons found 
it expedient to keep him in saw logs, but that was all they 
could do. 

Boards, clipboards, shingles and deals lay in towering 



piles, sometinies not even stacked, burying the Indian shell- 
heaps deep all along the waterfront, down to high-water 
mark, and if an extra high tide undermined a pile or so and 
sent them floating down the river, no one knew or«cared 
nor missed them. There was plenty more nobody knew what 
to do with. After the old man's death, Rufus and John, his 
eldest sons, made out to carry on the business. Sbmeone had 
to, and Maynard refused to have anything to do with it. He 
had had enough, he said; now that he didn't have the old 
man riding his heels, was going to worly)n ship models. 
That was his life work, anyway. He was sijffy years old, there 
was little enough time for what he wanted to do and learn. 
Seeing he was the only one who could navigate, he agreed 
to take two cargoes of lumber a year down to Boston, enough 
to maintain the Cantrils and b^ing back necessities. Nobody 
needed much. They all lived off the land. 

So Maynard retired into his workshop, a ramshackle build- 
ing on the head of the wharf, and worked there alone. He 
built, for die most part, ship models, carefully developing 
ideas tucked away in his head for years. He had peace for the 
first time in his life. Occasionally he built a skiff or small 
sail-boat, which he took down on his semi-annual trips to 
Boston and sold, which was how Frank Carnavon happened 
to get his Cantril skiff. On each of these trips Maynard was 
gone a long time. The f<5ur old men, his brothers Matthew, 
Mark, Lemuel and Enoch, who went with him as crew, said 
he spent days on end visiting shipyards. They spent their 
days visiting Boston; they came back each time and said to 
Rufus and John that if only they could sell Somerset, ’hey 
could go live in Boston. 

Occasionally Rufus would say to John that it looked now 
as if the Cantrils'd never have their hundred vessels, and 
John would grin his slow, melancholy ^in and agree. Two 
vessels, even old ones, were enough. Why break your back 
getting more of anything than you needed? The Cantril 
‘boys' had had enough of that when Andrew was alive. 

The grandsons scattered to the forest; only the old men, 
the girls and women remained at home. Susie, Anna, Lizzie, 
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Ansy, Delie, Feensy, Rebecca and Rebecca were all dead. 
Each time members of the tribe visited Somerset, they took 
back into the woods with them some of the grown girls, their 
sisters or cousins, so that no ^family remained intact. Two of 
the eleven houses stood empty in the fields. Beyond the 
waterfront leaned and rotted old man Cantril’s enormous 
heaps of sa^ lumber. Forty years after he had founded his 
city, his people were living in worse squalor than the Indians 
he displaced; most of them had gone back to the Indians. 


r 

Nathan Ellis, sailing his renovated ship’s boat into the 
mouth of the Crookshank River, noticed with interest the 
amount of refuge lumber which had gone adrift from some- 
where and was lodged in quit^ sizeable heaps along the shore. 
He had been seeing odd sticks of it for quite some time; he 
noticed that the character of the shore was changing from 
rocks and pebbly beaches to muddy, tree-overhung banks. 
There also was considerable current coming down. 

“Hey,” he said to Caroline. “We’re going up a river. Must 
be a sawmill up there. Look at all the drift lumber.” 

“I don’t know that I want to go up a river, do you?” she 
said. She looked with distaste at the muddy banks. “I like it 
near the ocean where it’s clean.” 

“So do I,” Nate said. 

He grinned to himself. She could let on all she wanted to 
that it was the dirty river-bank she minded, he knew better. 
A mill meant a settlement, and Caroline, decked out the 
way she was in sailor's garb, had had a rough time in the 
settlement they’d stopped at on the way up the coast. They’d 
put in at We^outh to see if they could find a minister to 
marry them, and she’d been hooted at in the street, followed 
by a gang of yelliflg kids, to say nothing of the way the 
minister reacted. 

Couldn’t blame them. Caroline in trousers looked more 
like a woman than she did in a dress. In a way it served her 
right. Nate couldn’t help telling himself so, though on the 
trip north he’d had to admit that Caroline’s trousers were a 
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lot more sensible aboard the boat than a dress would have 
been. She’d been a help to him, took to sailing like a duck to 
water, and with a skirt to trip over, she’d have been overboard 
half a dozen times. , 

The sailor’s garb was all she had. She had had to stow away 
in a hurry and had left her satchel in Dulverton. 

When they finally found a minister, Nate hacf tried to get 
a word in edgeways to explain their plight, but the old 
fellow took one look ^nd began to bawl out a whole sermon 
on the sin of being unwomanly. He was fo mad tRat his 
tongue was dry — ^you ccMld see *it ever3i time his mouth 
opened, which was a good deal; you could, in fact, see a long 
way back into his hot, pink throat. Caroline appeared to be 
fascinated by the sight. 

But after a while she spun around and walked away, her 
back stiff as a stick, and Nate went after her. No use to stay 
around and listen. From all he could gather out of the froth 
of spouting t'*x»'<!, the minister was refusing to marry them 
anyway. After tjiey got back aboard the boat, Nate wanted to 
go ashore again and buy her a dress, but she wouldn’t hear 
of it. All she wanted, she said, was to get away from Wey- 
mouth. 

“We ought to get married,” he said, worried. 

“I wouldn’t get married here, not by a man like that, if 
I never got married. I Son’t care if he is a minister, he 
doesn’t know the difference between right and wrong.” 

“Of course he does, or he wouldn’t be a minister. He’s 
partly right, I guess.” 

“He ^inks it’s worse for me not to be dressed up ; e a 
lady than for us to live in sin,” Caroline said. “And tnat’s 
nasty-minded.” 

Well, it was for a fact, if somewhat puzzling. They were 
living in sin, all right. Married or not, he wouldn’t have it 
different. Mhien he thought what he’d almost missed, going 
off alone in a culk, it turned him cold in his boots. And 
Caroline in trousers, helping him sail the boat, made a lot 
more sense than Caroline in a long skirt, sitting in the stern 
with her hands folded. 
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He put up the sail and came about into the smart south- 
west breeze, and presently they had left the town of Wey- 
mouth a long way behind. 

“Look here, Nate.” She wqs sitting on the floor-boards with 
her back against the cabin in the middle to trim the boat, 
and the halyards made a kind of dancing shadow across her 
cropped head. 

“Look here, I won’t be made to live in sin, even by a 
minister.” ^ , 

He 'grinned a^ her. “Well,tl don’t see what we can do, 
unless we stop liw'ng in ^m. I dou’t know as I want to do 
that, Caroline.” 

She said soberly, “I, Caroline, take you, Nathan, for my 
husband,” 

He felt a httle foolish comrlng right out and saying a thing 
like that, but he said it. “I, Naflian, take you, Caroline ” 

After he’d said it he felt good, just as married as if there’d 
been a minister to it; more so, maybe, because it had been 
private between him and Caroline, which ,was the way a 
wedding ought to be. 

They had a good trip up the coast, south-west wind all the 
way. It was lucky, that spell of south-west weather. Because 
as they went farther north, they could see how dangerous 
this coast was. Everywhere were islands, large and small, 
some with high and some with low shores, all rocky. Ledges, 
half-awash, pr sunken, poked up in channels where tlie signs 
were all for deep water. They ran solidly aground on a 
hidden bar one forenoon on an ebbing tide, and had to wait 
until after dark for the flood tide to float them off. 

The boat lay there, canted, high and dry, with a waste of 
clam flats all around her; Nate, making an estimate, judged 
there must be a big^rise and fall of tide in these parts — twelve 
feet at least, on this one, from eight to sixteen over a period 
of times of the moon, according to the tide marks. That was 
considerably different from the tides he was used to. He 
stowed this fact into his mind, where he was filing away the 
information, he was getting day by day. 

A man, to make a living — ^to live — on this rocky coast, with 
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that ^eat stretch of ocean away there to the east and these 
big tides pouring in and out over unknown nests of ledges, 
would have to know a lot more than Nate did. Luckily the 
boat wasn’t hurt any by her plunk on to the bar, but with a 
little more wind, say, and a ledge* instead of a mussel bar, he 
could have ripped the bottom right out of her He thanked 
the Lord for the south-west wind. This place in’an easterly 
would be a hell-hole. 

Now in the mouth of the Crookshank River, Nate was 
figuring he had come a’ofiut as far north as he wanted €b. All 
morning he had been lookijig for a place to.camp for a while, 
until he could look the country over, deciae where to settle 
down. There had been plenty of places that looked good to 
him, none of them exactly what he’d had in mind. As long 
as the fair weather lasted, he kepjt telling himself,, he thought 
he’d like to see what lay around the next point of land. 

He said new, “What say we cut across this river-mouth and 
see what’s cut around that point? Ebb tide, anyway. 
Current’s too strong to go up the river.” 

Caroline appeared to be thinking. 

“Nate, does that lumber belong to anyone?” 

“I wouldn’t say so, gone adrift like that,” he answered. 

He had been wondering the same thing himself. If he’d 
wanted to settle down here in the mouth of this river, which 
he didn’t — after the Flowhge he’d had enough fresh water 
and mud to last him, he guessed — he could have scavenged 
enough waste lumber here to build a house. 

It was a thing to remember, in case tlicy did find a place 
within sailing distance of this river. Get the wind and *' ’e 
right, they might, with luck, be able to float a raft of lumi.^r 
quite a ways. 

They went on past the mouth of the river, past the next 
point of land, lire islands grew more Numerous, thickly 
wooded, with heavy green trees and undergrowth coming 
down to the water. The channel wound deviously between 
them; there seemed to be plenty of water in the middle of 
it, but Nate wasn’t taking any chances. He had learned his 
lesson. He reefed down until the boat barely mafle way, and 
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kept his eyes peeled for any possible change in the colour of 
the water that might mean ledges. 

Caroline, without being told to now, got up on the bow 
to keep look-out, in case the water shoaled quickly. 

“You suppose it’s all like this up here?” she asked 
dubiously. She hadn’t liked going aground on the mussel 
bar, and while she hadn’t cut up any, the way most women- 
folks would, Nate could see she was against its happening 
again. 

“I llon’t know,” he said. “These Islands couldn’t get much 
flicker without ioining on to eaeh other somewhere, could 
they? Maybe we better go back down the coast a ways. I 
remember seeing some good places back there.” 

He didn’t want to go back, though, and he hoped she 
didn’t. He„ liked the islands, lliey had a clean, secret look 
of never having been handled or squabbled ovei, a you-be- 
damned, take-it-or-leave-it look. 

“A man’d have a crazy time sailing around here in an on- 
shore wind,” he went on. “You take these tides, it wouldn’t 
surprise me if the whole works ran right out of this channel 
twice a day. I never saw such a hole.” 

Caroline said, “You want to go back? I don’t.” 

“You want to spend the re-st of your life hearing me growl 
about the tide?” 

“Wouldn’t mind it.” 

The kitten had climbed up beside her, and she scrubbed 
her hand the wrong way through its fur. “Wouldn’t be the 
tide, it’d be something else,” she said. “Look, there’s a 
mountain up ahead there.” 

“So there is. More than one, looks like. Channel’s open- 
ing out, too,” Nate said. 

Past a low point of rocks the channel led into a bay about 
five miles wide, shUtered on the east by a long, wooded hook 
of land. To the north lay what looked to be a fairly sizable 
range of mountains. 

“That’s awful pretty,” Caroline said. “I never saw any real 
mountains close to, did you, Nate?” 

He said ' ‘No’' absently, wondering if this would be the 
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place. That wooded point, shutting off the easterlies which 
sooner or later would come roaring in off the open ocean — 
that was certainly the kind of thing he had been looking for. 
And those mountains to the north there made one of the 
prettiest sights he’d ever seen. If there turned out to be a 
good harbour anywhere inside that point of land 

“Come on down and steer while I shake thit the reef 
points,” he said. “I guess we can take a chance on making a 
little better time.” 

Out of the lee of tfte^islanck the wind was blowing»across 
the open bay, making a s^eep of whitecaps to the land. The 
boat tore down across it at a great rate be?ore the wind, sail- 
ing faster than Nate had dared to sail at any time during the 
whole trip north. 

He thought. Maybe I’m a fo(jl to let her go like this. But 
it must be deep water. If there’s a ledge an^here near 
enough the surface to plunk her on, in this wind it’ll be 
brealang and I can see it. 

Anyway, he wasn’t going to reef down again. Up there 
right ahead looked like the end of the journey, and he 
wanted it to end. It had been a fine tiling to look forward 
to, and it would be still better to remember. But right now 
there wasn’t any part of it he’d want to do again. Every 
minute had been a strain, keeping his eyes open for ledges or 
shoals, never any time when he could loaf along the way he 
liked to, letting the boat sail herself. He realised suddenly 
how tired he was. 

There were times when a man needed to come home and 
rest. 

He could see now that there was a harbour. It opened >.ut 
ahead of him, sheltered on the west by another point of land. 

It might be home. He couldn’t tell yet. 

Ledges over there to port, he thought, his mind registering 
the white rollers and the black fangs thrusting out of them. 
Deep here at t^e entrance. I won’t need to reef down. 

The boat went past the ledges into calm and sheltered 
water. 'The brisk wind made, in here, little more than a riffle. 
The harbour seemed to go back for a long way iitto the land, 
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narrowing as it went. It could be a river-mouth, but it didn't 
look like one, more like a tidal inlet. At the north end of it, 
about ten miles away, was a big blue-shouldered mountain, 
with a cap of snow. 

Nate looked over at Cardline, his eyes blurred with weari- 
ness. “I guess we could stop here,” he said. “If you like it.” 

★ 

The Bessie, anchored in the Crookshank River next to one 
of the Cantril vessels, looked like x aen roosting beside an 
albatross. As Corkran unloaded h^r and supervised the ferry- 
ing of goods ashore, he was heard to say that the best thing 
to be done with her was to set her adrift and let her go to 
hell-and-gone down the river. He was astonished when Frank 
said no, he would like to have the Bessie himself. 

To Maynard Cantril, Michael Carnavon — whom he now 
agreed to know as Mike Ellis — ^with his pocketful of money 
was like a messenger from heaven. This was what Maynard 
had prayed for — new blood, new energies, above all new 
hands to build the ships he had designs for. The other 
Cantrils could sell out, go where they liked. Maynard was 
going to stay and work. Not like his brothers. 

The elder Cantrils, Rufus and John, were tired men, 
bewildered by a business which they had no taste for; they 
had lived their lives, since tlieir father’s death, in a growing 
petulance, considering that their youth and young manhood 
were buried under old Andrew’s tottering piles of lumber. 
They looked on the Somerset country as gutted and worn 
out like themselves. Why, it was impossible now to cut a 
tree at the back door of the mill, falling it to best advantage 
so that it could be rolled a few feet and slid in through the 
door. The old man had cut down all the best forest. If you 
wanted logs now, )ou had to haul them a quarter of a mile. 
And with what? The horses were all old. 

'The arrival of the tall Irishmen, with their beginning 
beards, was at first like a gale of fresh wind blowing over the 
dying town. Mike’s beard was coming in black, and so was 
Corl^n’s. ''In time to come the difference would be that 
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Mike’s wife kq>t his clipped and handsome, while Cork’s 
grew as it would into a glossy flow of which he was to be 
tremendously proud. Poor Frank had no luck with his. His 
coloration was red, his growth irregular, so that he produced, 
in all directions, a wild, auburn stubble. He looked now 
very ferocious; nevertheless, it was to him that the eyes of 
old Rufus and old John turned most often, as t&e five men 
sat in what had been Andrew’s room at the mill. 

They had sold out lock, stock and band to Michael and 
Francis Ellis. Houses, l^nd, mill, wharf and shipyaifl, the 
lumbering rights along the Crool&hank— ^erything. Even 
the Cantril vessel, which was to take the remaining members 
of the family away. Maynard was to sail them all, with their 
things, down to Boston and leave them there. Then he was 
coming back, and for most of them that would bf the last of 
Somerset. 

But now tiiat the deed was signed and Maynard gone — ^he 
was out supPT;rt«»nding the loading of the vessel — Rufus and 
John were scared. From outside came the sounds of a great 
stir and bustle as the Cantrils loaded their possessions. Four 
of the Cantril grandsons, hearing the news by some sort of 
forest grapevine, had come in, thrown aside thdr weapons; 
they were going with the ship. They were noisily helping 
with the ferrying; their yells of jubilation, like gulls’ cries, 
came mufiBed through the*thick walls of the old mill. Rufus 
and John lingered. Their dim eyes darted here and there; 
their hands fingered this and that, while in bewilderment 
they tried to realise the breaking of a habit of forty years 

The two tall, black men, the Irishmen, were here, tii.'’e 
and everywhere, poking, prying, asking questions. All 
business. Rufus was getting mad. After all, this mill was the 
Cantrils’ business. There’d never been ^nybody here but 
Cantrils. 

Who was this upstart, to be told how much money the 
ventures to Boston had made for years back? How much 
lumber the mill could turn out, working at capacity? Things 
that had always been Pap’s business, things that pnly he had 
known. Rufus burned within himself with a slow anger as 
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he heard John, fumblingly, not accurately, answering ques- 
tions. 

Was there always this much current over the falls of the 
river? What was there in ^gust when the river fell? Could 
the mill operate the year round? 

The quei^tions beat in his mind as he remembered. He and 
Pap and the boys had answered them years ago. Any fool 
would know that this was spring water, this head coming 
down, covered with slashes of foam and hunks of drift. This 
was the time of year when the milf worked hardest. Now it 
was sUent. What was wrOng? 

Pap — ^Pap — the mill’s stopped. 

He heard Pap say, as if Pap had been in the room with 
him, “Well, ye worthless, goddam son of a cook, go and start 
the mill,” . ' 

“Well,” Mike said briskly. “I guess that’s all you gentle- 
men can tell me.” 

He waited for them to go, and when they sat still, not 
moving, he said impatiently, “That’s all, me friends. I’ll get 
the rest from Maynard.” ’ 

'The anger burned in Rufus. 

“And what more do you want? What more can you get 
from Maynard that you can’t get from me?” 

“Faith, the specifications for the Cantril vessels,” Mike 
began, and old Rufus leaped to his feet with a shout. 

“No, by God, you bastard ! No one gits them vessels but 
Cantrils. bfo one’s ever got ’em, nor ever will ! ” 

He stuck his face into Mike’s. His eyes were rheumy and 
his breath was bad. Mike recoiled. 

“Hell, man, we’ve got them,” he said reasonably. “You 
and your brothers sold them. They’re here. Here in the deed.” 

Rufus looked at^the paper as if for the first time. Oh, yes. 
But that was yesterday. Yesterday he had wanted to sell. Had 
spring fever or something. Didn’t mean a thing. Today he 
felt better, didn’t want to sell, 

“I’ll just take that paper back,” he said. “We’ve decided 
we don’t cljoose to sell.” 

Mike carefully removed the deed from the reach of Rufus’s 
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fumbling hands. He said, “You’ve sold, man. It’s too late.” 

Rufus opened his mouth to splutter. Anger with him had 
never been an effective thing, and it was not now. 

He said vaguely, “Don’t belong to us to sell anyhow. Be- 
longs to young Smokepole. He ain’t going to like finding you 
here, is he, John?” 

Mike’s eyes narrowed. “Who might he be? Is ^le one who 
might have legal title here?” 

Old John said, “Shut up, Rufus, you’re aazy. The prop’ty 
belongs to us all right,* I?Ir. Ellis. But young SmokeptJle, he 
alius figgered he was the h«ir to it. Something Pap said once. 
Never signed no paper.” 

“Cork, you better go find Maynard,” Mike said. “I don’t 
like the sound of this.” 

Rufus swelled up as if in anger, but it was more grief than 
anger. “We’re the ones!” he shrilled. “John and me. Maynie 
ain’t got no aay.” 

The red Irishman, the one with the crazy stubble on his 
chin, got up, slipped his hand under Rufus’s elbow. 

“ ’Tis a sad tiling,” he said, “to be leaving the home of a 
lifetime, Mr. Cantril, and needs more thought, perhaps, than 
you and your brothers have given it.” 

“That’s jest it,” Rufus mourned. “All of a heap, without 
thinking. It’s only the young ones wants to git away. We’ll 
be lucky if Pap don’t hanf us, John and me.” 

“You and your brother come with me,” Frank said. “We 
will walk over the property and discuss like decent men, and 
if you decide you do not wish to sell, then Michael will give 
you back your paper. Shut up, Mike. You cannot make t e 
old man sell if he docs not wish to.” 

He led the two old men out of the mill and along the 
rutted road, past the piles of rotting sawdust and piled 
lumber to the river-bank. Out in the livdt the Mary Cantril 
lay swinging to her cable. Rowboats were ferrying back and 
forth, loaded wi^ goods. 

Rufus and John hung back a little, talking in low voices, 
for there was the Mary C. out there loading in the river, 
with the kids yowling like the savages they were, tor joy; and 
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John was saying to Rufus what a mess it would be now if 
they did not sell, and Rufus was thinking that now he did 
not have to sell, maybe after all, it was &e thing to do. 

Frank waited till they ca,ught up with him. 

“ Tis a sightly place and all,” he said. “If I owned it, Mr. 
Cantril, the devil himself would not make me sell. But then 
I have not spent my life here, seeing nothing of the world.” 

“That’s it, that’s it!” John said excitedly. “Rufus and me, 
we ain’t been down tire river sence we come up it, forty years 
ago.” 

“And that’s a yhame,”* Frank stid heartily. “The world is 
too lovely a place for a man to grow old and never see it. 
Boston, now, is a great city, to which all the world comes. 
With money, and you will have a great price for your land, 
there is nothing you carnot have in Boston. Wine, 
women ” 

Frank smacked his lips. John looked at Rufus and Rufus 
looked at John, and each became a little brisker, a little 
younger in his mind. 

“Yaas,” John said. “I’ve heard about them^ Boston women.” 

“And you’ve heard no lies,” Frank said. 

From somewhere in the forest behind the town a musket 
cracked, and he heard the whine of the bullet passing above 
his head. It thwacked into the lumber pile beyond him. 
splintering the edge of a board. Frknk ducked. He jumped for 
shelter to the nearest pile of lumber and stood behind it. The 
two old men followed him, leisurely talking with each other. 

“Where’d you go?” John said. “Oh, yaas. Well, Rufus says 
he’ll sell.” 

And Rufus chimed in, “Yes, I guess we’ll really sell.” 

Frank eyed Ihem quizzically, his head on one side. 

“In that case a joyful occasion, Mr. Cantril,” he said, 
“calling for some slight celebration.” He pulled out of his 
pocket the flask he carried, offering it to Rufus. “And who 
might it be who is careless with a musket cr a damned poor 
shot?” he asked. 

Rufus tqok the flask, up-ended it in his mouth and let it 
gurgle awhile before he handed it to John. 
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“That's liable to be Smokepole/' he said. “But if he'd 
wanted to hit you, he would of." 

“Well, it was accommodating of him," Frank said. “Is 
it a habit of his, then?" 

“Not to call a habit," John said. He eyed the flask and 
remarked petulantly, “Don't be such a hog, Rufi^s." 

After an interval, when the flask was empty, Frank linked 
arms with the two old men and led them down to a rowboat 
on the river, where a cpi^ple of young Cantrils were about to 
shove off for the ship. 

“The grandfathers need to be put cartfully aboard the 
vessel," he remarked politely. 

The tall young half-breeds looked at each other with dead- 
pan faces. “Drunker'n hogs," one of them observed. 

“No," Frank said. “They have only been transacting busi- 
ness as decent men should, with a draught or two of poteen." 

He watched the boys help Rufus and John aboard the boat. 

God forgiv/^ he thought, but 'tis time they left this 
savage place, pom old men. 

“Who is this omokepole they've been telling me about?" 
he asked meditatively. 

“Cousin," one of the young men said. 

“Where is he now?" 

“He's hunting." 

They pushed off the boat, the current took it out into the 
river. The two old men sat stiff and glassy-eyed. The two 
young men rowed, their faces expressionless. 

One of them shouted, “You'll know Smokepole when you 
see him. He'll make himself known." 

★ 

Of the Cantrils, thirty-seven went awa^ from Somerset in 
the Mary C.; Joshua stayed, and Maynard was to stay also, 
returning with the vessel after the trip to Boston. These two 
were the only ones among the Cantril ‘boys' who had never 
entirely knuckled under to old Andrew, but for very Affer- 
ent reasons. Josh was the dull one not much rgore tnan a 
natural: he could not work because he could not think. He 
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had only one distinction; he was the hither of Smokepole. 
And Maynard was the bright one. 

Maynard had learned from his father how to build ships. 
For forty years, ever since a; a boy of fifteen he had started 
to pick Andrew's brains, he had slowly and patiently added 
to his knov^edge. While his eight brothers spent their lives 
in boredom and petulance and inevitable slow rot, Maynard 
grew, because his brilliant and gifted mind was absorb^ in 
ship-building and vessels were his lif^. , 

His* pencil was a piece of* charcoal, or a three-cornered 
section of soft, tewa-cotta'brick, sometimes a nail, if he were 
in a hurry and nothing else was handy. His eraser was his 
jackplane, so that the files and records of his drawings were 
in thin, delicately marked shavings that fell to the floor, were 
trampled, wept up, in timo burned. There was no need to 
keep the drawings, they were only Maynard’s sketches. Those 
which looked good to him were quickly transferred, in scale, 
to a loft floor, to moulds, to plank and timber and hackma- 
tack-knee. In the time that Maynard Cant^l used it, he set 
down on his table-top a great record of anc^tral memory — 
memory, that is, for his own place and time. The memory 
went back to a burned-out, hollow log with a mat of leaves 
for a sail, to a Phoenician galley or an Indian canoe; it eame 
from wherever men had had to figure out problems of dis- 
placement and sheer and wind resi'stance, from wherever they 
had had a river or a sea to cross. It had travelled a long way 
for many years in time to get to Maynard Cantril, not that 
he knew or thought about that. 

Old Andrew took the credit for the Cantril vessels; it was 
not his. It was Maynard’s. For Maynard took the old man’s 
original design and added a thing here and straightened out 
a quirk there and pverlaid the whole with a blueprint of his 
own, so that in the end the Cantril vessels were very little 
like the stubby sloop which Andrew had designed and in 
which he had sailed his family up the coast so long ago. It 
was immaterial to Maynard who got the eredit so long as he 
was left alqne to work. 

He had other designs in his head now, besides the Cantril 
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vessels. The vessels were his baby, his first love, but they 
were finished. He didn’t see how he could improve them, 
though doubtless, he told himself modestly, they could be 
improved. This was lumber country, but it was fishing 
country and river country as wall. Cargo vessels were the first 
need. Well, they had a cargo vessel. Maynard, dreaming 
over and above the sound of his father’s yawp, Jcept in mind 
the time when the country would open up. Men coming into 
it would need small, capable fishing boats and shallow- 
draught barges which <could float loaded down a ri^r, claw 
themselves back again againfl: tl^ current. For the country 
would open up, Maynard was sure of ft. One man, even 
Andrew Cantril, couldn’t stop it. The old man might drive 
the settlers off the Crookshank, but it was a big country, and, 
Maynard told himself, looking around at his father and 
brothers in his silent, meditafive way, it needed something 
besides Cantrils. He did not mourn when his father died 
and Somerset fell to pieces. The half-crazed old creature was 
not cold ill Ins casket before Maynard, working alone, began 
some experimemtal models of small boats. 

What he set down on his table-top were the lines of the 
Chebacco boat from Essex, and his own modified version of 
it which, in years to come, men would develop into a useful 
fishing boat, the pinky; and he set down plans for a cargo 
carrier, the river barge viiich other men were to modify later 
on and call a 'gundalow’. It could not be said that he ‘in- 
vented’ these designs, any more than he invented the pea- 
pod design which he worked on; he was one of many, out of 
his time, studying and adapting the idea^ of other so 
that the hulls and rigging of the boats he built wouL* be 
practical and useful in the particular waters on which they 
were to sail. 

Mike Ellis, hunting for him to give him a few last instruc- 
tions on the day the Mary Cantril was to sail, found him at 
last off aboard the Bessie, thoughtfully poking around down 
in her hold to^see how she was built. 

Not a man to waste words, he listened silently while Mike 
talked. 
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“Workmen,” Mike said. “ ’Tis skilled hands we need, and 
many of them. Charley Tansley will take care of getting sup- 
jdies and equipment. But you know the shipyards. I would 
have you loot them of every shipwright and carpenter you can 
persuade to come, if you hsve to kidnap some of them.” 

Charley Tansley had been the mate of the West Wind; he 
and some of kis crew were to go along to help sail the Mary C 
back again. Mike would rather have sent Cork, but Cork 
was too well known around the Boston waterfront; besides, 
Charley^was a good enough man. Wi^-b Maynard as his skip- 
per, he would do. 

Maynard said reflectively, ‘Tou’lf have to let me keq) my 
house. I guess Rufus sold it along with everything else. A 
family the size of mine. I've got to have a roof over their 
heads.” 

“Good Lofd, man,” Mike said. “You’ll have a deed to the 
house and land tomorrow. And a partnership in the enter- 
prise here, if you’ll keep on building your ships.” 

Maynard nodded. He had it in mind that, with skilled 
workmen, he could build the Cantril vessels /vith one hand 
and his new models with the other. 

“How big is your family, man?” Mike asked. He liked 
this quiet man, who seemed to have nothing in common with 
the rest of the tribe — a worthless lot, if Mike ever saw one. 

“Four boys,” Maynard said. “Sev^n girls.” 

Mike looked at him with awe. 

“Is your wife living, then?” 

Maynard shook his head. 

“God bless you, then. Are your boys grown? If they are 
like their father. I'd be proud to have them work for us.” 

He thought it possible that Maynard’s sons might be dif- 
ferent from the other Cantrils, seeing Maynard was. But 
Maynard’s eyes clouf’ed and he looked away. , 

“My boys ain’t home,” he said. “Only my girls now.” 

His sons were among the hunting and wandering Cantrils, 
and Maynard did not even know where they were. 

“But.Josh wants to stay,” he went on. “He’s a carpenter. 
He helps me:” 
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He did not say Josh was a good carpenter, or how much 
his help was worth, or that the only reason Josh wanted to 
stay was because Smokepole was hunting in the back country 
somewhere. He did not say h^ felt responsible for Josh, be- 
cause Josh was seventy and a fool. 

Mike said, “Good enough. You find a place for Josh, put 
him on the pay-roll. You’ll have the say in the^hipyard, Mr. 
Cantril, I hope you know that.” 

Pay? Maynard thor|ht. Pay for old Josh? Who of the 
Cantrils had ever had any pay in their lives?” 

The idea tickled tiim,’«nd for the firsUtime he smiled. 

“’Bout the workmen,” he said modestly. “I won’t have 
to kidnap none.” 

“No? It’s a wilderness to ask people to come to, Mr. 
Cantril.” 

Maynard straightened his shoulders a little. “There’s many 
men all along the coast,” he said, “would be pleased to work 
with me.” 

Mike stuck out his hand. “A good voyage, then, Mr. 
Cantril, and a 'fair wind home.” 

He climbed briskly down over the Bessie’s side and into 
the skiff to go ashore. 

Maynard went back below. He was tickled to death to have 
a chance to look over the Bessie. Her builder had made mis- 
takes, but she had a little something. He’d seen her before 
many times, never close to like this. Old Bright, her former 
owner, always stopped at Somerset with his trade goods once 
a year; from the beginning, he’d never allow anyone but 
Rufus aboard of him. When the Bessie dropped anch^ at 
Somerset, old Bright would load up a musket. He would 
draw a bead on every skiff that left the landing, yelling at 
the top of his lungs, “Yoi>keep off from Jiere, ye light-fingered 
bastards.” 

He had good reason. The young Cantrils were used to 
taking what they wanted None of them ever saw the colour 
of money. 

Pay? Maynard mused. That’s a good one. 

Maybe with a little money he could buy something to keep 
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the girls contented. Hiey were all mad with him now be- 
cause he wouldn't let l^em go with the others on the 
Mary C. He couldn't blame them. 'There was nothing here 
for a passel of growing girls, not even marrying, unless they 
married their cousins the way most Cantril girls did, went 
into the woo^s with the Injuns. Maynard'd be damned if he 
was going to have them do that. He'd had enough fight 
already over it. Them cousins, they warn't going to git his 
girls. 'The rest of the folks were goin^ he'd be glad to see 
the lasf of them. Relations ot no relations, becusst to the 
whole works. 'These were fifteen new menfolks come in off 
the Bessie, some of them unmarried, looked like nice boys, 
too. If Maynard's four marrying-age girls didn't get suited 
out of that lot, it would be their own fault, first time they'd 
ever had a pack. * 

Contentedly he poked around down in the Bessie's fore- 
peak. That difference, it was in her stem. And that there, 
that was hackmatack. Old, but solid as the day it was built. 

★ 

In his office at the mill, which had been old Andrew’s 
room, Michael Ellis set down the rolls of his new town. He 
used a leather-bound ledger which he had brought with him, 
which already was a quarter-part filled with the business 
records of the Boston firm of Carnavon Brothers. 

The names read as follows ; 

Michael Ellis, wife and two sons 
Francis Ellis, wife 
Capt. Corkran O’Neill 
Charles Tansley^ mate, wife and child 
Frederick Smith, |hip’s caipente» 

Jobbick Butler, boatswain, wife and two sons 

Ansel Miles, able seaman, wife and child 

William Tansley, able seaman 

Matt Williams, able seaman 

Robert W^lch, able seaman, wife 

James O’Brady, able seaman, wife and three children 
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Pierre Gordeaux, able seaman 

Charles Ushant, able seaman 

Nicholas Goddard, ship's boy 

Maynard Cantril, shipwright^ seven daughters 

Joshua Cantril 

When Maynard Cantril and Charley Tansffey got back 
from their trip down the coast, Mike was able to add the 
names of twenty worJ:men and their families to his rolls. 

Tansley reported tha? tlie British were making Boston un- 
inhabitable with their regulations; a tow^e over this and a 
law over that, everything taxed, until a good many men were 
disgusted, ready to go elsewhere. He could have brought 
back twice twenty workmen, if it hadn't been for Maynard 
Cantril, who put his foot down. He wasn't going to bring 
back just anybody. He was going to pick and choose his 
workmen. After the stores were loaded, Maynard sailed the 
coast, visiting ^^pyards. He brought back men of his own 
acquaintance from Gloucester and Salem; he brought back 
Jim Gorham o^ Dulverton, and recruits from Portsmouth 
and Weymouth. Twenty families — no more. It would be a 
squeak, Maynard said, providing living quarters for even that 
many before the snow flew. 

Lumber would sell anywhere, like hot cakes, said Charley. 
He had an order from a yard in Gloucester for a whole ship- 
load. In Charley's opinion they had a gold mine. 

Mike agreed. He'd never imagined such a gold mine in his 
life. He watched the new w^orkmen being ferried ashore from 
the Mary C. — sober, horny-handed men, with chests and b ?s 
of tools on their shoulders. Then he rolled up his sleeves. 

He sent Corkran off to Gloucester with the Mary C. piled 
high with lumber, with orders to come back loaded with 
more stores and equipment. He set the new workmen to 
building houses for themselves and their families. 

All summer dong the hammers rang on the banks of the 
Crookshank, through the long hot days and the August 
drought, when the river ran low and the water ^ver the falls 
dwindled to a lacy trickle; in the breathless nights, by lantern 
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light, when sweat ran down and tool handles grew slippery 
with it, for the great forest behind the town cut off the pre- 
vailing south-west wind, and so far up a river there was little 
cooling from the sea. 

The men worked in shifts, willingly. They were not build- 
ing a town for Michael Ellis, but for themselves. Each man 
was given laiTd, free run of the lumber piles and time to build 
his house and barn. In return for this he signed an agree- 
ment with Ellis Brothers that he would stay and work. He 
was to *be given time, by agraemen^ ^:o plough and plant 
vegetables and graip crops, *to cut firewood and to harvest. 

Mike worked it out carefully on paper, put the paper away 
in the drawer that served him for an office safe. He had had 
men work for him for most of his life; he had learned that 
when the greatest number were contented, working hard and 
accomplishing something for themselves, then an employer 
could expect miracles. It was simple. Mike had great faith 
in the hands of men. Working as hard as anyone, he yet 
found time to stand baek and see the new town grow. 

By September the new houses and barns were up along the 
river. Vegetables and grain were ripening for harvest. Hay 
was in. 'Ibe Mary C. went like a shuttle all summer, carrying 
lumber down the coast, bringing back cargoes of meal and 
salt pork, molasses and other staples; window sashes, scrap 
iron, wagon wheels, horses, cattle,' pigs and oxen. A new 
smildiy was in operation down by the mill, turning out, for a 
beginning, sled runners. 

Mike drew a deep breath. The profits of the enterprise, if 
all went well, were going to be considerable. 

In August Sally Carnavon — ^she had never been willing to 
call herself Mrs. Michael Ellis — caught a fever and died, or 
rather, puled her life away withoct any desire to get well. 
She had never got ($ver the loss of her fine establishment in 
the city, her carpets, her silver, her clothes. Her summer had 
been spent indoors in the big, comfortless hcuuse which had 
been Andrew Canttil’s, hating it, hating Mike, being shrew- 
ish to her b^o small sons. 

Mike supposed he grieved for her and missed her as a 
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decent man should miss his wife; actually, her death freed 
him of a carping, uncomfortable relationship which had 
seemed alien to a place in which the winds of accomplish- 
ment blew free. The little boys, Shawn and Colin, missed 
her hardly at all. They had seen little of her all summer — she 
couldn't stand noise. All summer they ran like J^ttle Indians, 
growing brown and stringy and wild, for there seemed to be 
something about the town of Somerset which bred wildness 
in the young. 

So Mike buried Sally in the Jihorny, overgrown Cantril 
cemetery on the hill at ^he edge of thcf forest behind the 
town. He was sorry, but in time he forgot her as if she had 
never been. It was the second death of the summer, for old 
Job had not lived long in the new land. 

A few days after the fundtal he remembered to enter 
Sally's death in the town rolls, but even then it seemed of less 
importance than the news, heard that morning, which had 
caused him to lake his leather-bound ledger off its shelf. 
Doubtless the^time to make full record of the new item 
would be later on, but his mind was full of it now, and it did 
seem that of such a thing certain note should be made. After 
all, the little creature may have existed three months ago 
when he first set down his list of names, and such a list 
should be complete. 

Frank, the spalpeen! After nearly half a lifetime! Maybe 
now he'd come ashore off that hulk of a Bessie, live in a 
house and do some work like a human. 

With a half-smile, Mike wrote into his town rolls afler 
“Francis Ellis, wife," the words “unborn child." 


All summer Lizabeth had been readjusting her life. The 
machinery of readjustment in her moved stiffly, for she was 
forty-two; habits, opinions, prejudices, set hard in her young 
womanhood, were deeply grooved by half a lifetime^of use. 
It took a stunning blow to change her; this blow Lizabeth 
had received. 
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At first when she realised that Nate and Caroline had 
deserted her, and Edward and Betsey had thrown her out of 
her home, she had been in a fury of hurt and angry pride. A 
lifetime of slaving for these children, loving, tending, raising 
them to be decent and good, and this was the way they 
treated herl 

After all IVe done for them, she thought, with her head 
high. It was only later that she felt the crushing grief and 
sense o^loss. 

She might have stayed ayd fdught Edward, if she had not 
already been numlred and bewildered by her experiences of 
the day before. But too much had happened to her; a whole 
nest of old values had been tumbled down and ripped apart. 
She needed time to rest and think before another crisis had 
to be met, ahd no time was ^ven her. 

It was in a kind of blind numbness, almost a state of shock, 
that she took the only way out offered to her, which was to 
marry Frank. 

The possibility that the ‘children’ could get along without 
her never entered her head. She was the indispensable centre 
around which her household moved. Without her the whole 
structure would fall to pieces, the spokes of a wheel when the 
hub is taken away. Nor did it occur to her that her constant 
interference in the lives and affairs pf her young people had 
made her a burden to them. 

As the Bessie moved irrevocably northwards, the numbness 
wore away. The wound would heal sometime, but it was a 
slow, inflamed healing. She felt as if she had been torn in 
two, left with raw places bleeding. She stood at the rail look- 
ing at the wilderness behind the rocky coast, and felt it no 
greater than the wilderness within herself. 

Her mind went (|ver and over the details of home — the 
routines, the work left undone, which now nobody would do 
right. The grease and lye ready for the soap-making, the 
washing— you had to watch Betsey, she never scrubbed the 
colour^ clothes clean. The sheds. The tap-room floor need- 
ing sand. Aftd the ‘children’. 

She told hersSlf miserably that in one thing she would 
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harden like a rock — she would never want to see one of them 
again. 

If Frank had been a different kind of man, she might have 
made no change but have gone»on slipping into middle and 
old age, a grim, sharp-edged and embittered woman. But time 
and rest were what she needed, and he gave h^ those. He 
was courteous and considerate; his big, gentle body gave off 
relaxation and a gaiety such as Lizabeth had never known. 
She had never in hei^life been exposed to gaiety, the good 
Joel having been a serious-miftded man. 

Beyond her misery she became increasingly aware of Frank. 
He was always there with warmth to match her chill. It 
seemed to her she was for ever cold. For as the Bessie sailed 
north she left the spring behind. In Massachusetts the leaves 
were already greening on the tfees, but in this country their 
buds were closed and sealed, as if there were never to be so 
soft a thing as spring. 

Lizab^tli o iienesty, her respect for a bargain, stood her in 
good stead no^. If she had stayed idle, mulling over her 
misery, she would have been finished. But she had married, 
given a man her word to be his wife, and be his wife she 
would. Frank wasn’t one to force a woman, though he needed 
one often. His needs were transparent as glass. When his 
laughter stopped and he J)egan following her wistfully about, 
'underfoot’, she called it, she could tell, and she went to him 
of her own accord. 

Aboard the Bessie she made him more comfortable than 
he had ever been in his life. For after Mike had started to 
assign living quarters ashore, it could be seen from i e be- 
grinning that there were not enough to go round. Frank was 
all for staying aboard the Bessie; it was too crowded ashore, 
he said, he wanted his life to himself fry a while. So Frank 
and Lizabeth settled down in the Bessie’s cabin, in the 
anchorage in the Crookshank River. 

Lizabeth had no objections; while she couldn’t see how a 
woman could keep decent house aboard a boat, she tpld her- 
self she didn’t care. She didn’t think she’d everjbe interested 
in keeping a house again. For a time she hftd nothing; then, 
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almost imperceptibly, something stirred in her which was 
more and better than anything she had ever had. 

She had discovered, not without a certain sense of shock, 
that Frank would not take .her unless she wished it, that 
unless she came willingly to meet him, the sexual act meant 
less than nothing to him. At first she could not understand; 
Joel’s needs had been simple. 

She said one night, “Go on. You’ve a right to.” 

And ^ank said curtly, “No, lass. 1 .have no wish to turn 
my wifS into a whore.” 

He let her think about it a littfe before he touched her 
again. 

“Oh, Lizabeth,” he said gently. “The harm that has been 
done you ! In time it will go better, have no fear. But I could 
wish for us that we had met ^ch other long ago.” 

The Bessie swung lazily to the river cunent; the April sun 
shone; presently the spring came. With bewilderment, Liza- 
beth found that she was not only a woman but a dear com- 
panion, welcomed into, not pushed out of, fl man’s affairs. 
At first Frank took little part in the enterprise ashore, being 
content to stay quietly aboard the sloop. Thinking, he told 
her. He was not sure yet whether he wanted to be a part of 
Mike’s project. So far in his lifetime he had always gone into 
things with Mike, and the way it gqperally turned out, Mike 
after a while found no proper place for him, so that Frank 
lost interest. . 

“Because Mike’s the sharper and the cleverer man,” he said. 
“He has no patience with my fumbling.” 

“H’m,” Lizabeth sniffed. “It sounds to me as though he 
pushes you out. I haven’t found you a fumbler.” 

Frank grinned. “It doesn’t take the push of the world,” he 
said. “At least, it hai^not so far. Bift it has been a great jump 
for me, as for all of us, coming here from the city. I can see 
how a man’s work could lie in this place; already I have come 
to like it. But, for the time, I do not see my 'place in it.” 

He, t^o, was making adjustments. 

With Joel<she would have poked and pried, given him the 
edge of her tongue, because she could never abide an idle 
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man. And Joel eventually, maddened, would have gone ashore 
and taken up the Erst work at hand merely to be rid of her. 

But she found it pleasant to go with Frank ashore, while 
he hunted deer and partridge in the forest or to take the 
skiff and drop down the river fishing. He was not like Joel 
and her boys, always pushing her away; Frank always wanted 
her to go. She found she did not care for the sRooting, her- 
self, but it was fun to dangle a line over the skiff's side and 
pull up flounder or cod^ knowing as she did what a dish she 
could make for Franl?s* suppv. 

In the first week of August, while the^summer's drought 
hung on and the water in the river dwindled, Sally Camavon 
died. Lizabeth nursed her as best she could, but there had 
been no hope from the beginning. She felt no grief for the 
whining creature, as she could see no one did;«only a fool 
would say that a woman who eked out life as Sally did would 
be better off living. She had died alone, though her husband 
was beside cursing him with her last breath for bringing 
her to this hateful place to die. After the burial in the Cantril 
cemetery, her vain and shallow life was as if it had never 
been, except that a vague and foreboding melancholy hung 
over the town and voices were quieter. 

It was the loneliness of the death that shook Lizabeth. 

To bear a man children and yet hate him, she thought. 
In spite of herself, her iliind went back to the scene of an- 
other deathbed less than a year ago : Joel's. 

But I grieved for him she thought; he was a great loss to 
me — and she found, with a sense of stiff astonishmeiit, that 
she could not recall Joel's face. 

After the funeral she and Frank went back aboard the 
Bessie. Flats stretched out from the shore now, even on the 
flood when the tide camciup the river from the sea, the river 
water was so low, and Frank had to carrf her out to the skiff, 
staggering through mud to his ankles. Aboard the boat she 
laid out dry clothes for him, cleaned the mud off his boots, 
cooked the evening meal. They ate on deck in the cool, not 
saying much, both quietened by the grim day jjist pSssed. 

A slight gurgle of water ran past the Bessie's keel, the slow 
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river letting back the salt tide which had replenished it. The 
air off the land smelled dead and piny from the resin cooked 
out all day by the sun in the great forest, a dry, exhausted 
smell, mingled with dead grass and mud flats and weed. The 
sun was setting red behind the forest. Great, spiky shadows 
of trees fell on the raw, new lumber-yellow buildings of the 
town. 

Frank said, “You’re tired, lass. It’s good it’s over for her, 
the poor thing.” 

“Yosf'’ she said. “It is.” , 

She looked at Ipm thoiightfullyoand down at her fingers, 
turning over and over a pewter spoon. 

“Frank,” she said. “It’s time we made plans, I think.” 

“I think so, too,” he said. “God bless you, lass, for that 
‘we’.” ♦ I 

He leaned back against the Bessie’s rail, puffing on his pipe. 
“I’m ready to come out of my idleness. But it’s been good 
here on this little boat, a thing we both had need of. I 
wanted to make no change until you were ready, too.” 

“I’m ready,” Lizabeth said briefly. 

She gestured over her shoulder at the town. “There’s too 
much to be done there for us to sit out here alone, like a 
pair of nesting ducks in the river. Did you see those little 
Cantril girls? No decent clothes even at a funeral, and burrs 
in their hair. I swear that little ond had on a meal bag.” 

Maynard Cantril kept a tight rein on his girls when he 
was there to do it, but his work kept him often from home. 
His eldest girl, Rachel, kept his house for him. 

“And acting like little heathen savages, as if a funeral were 
a sight to see,” Lizabeth went on. “Their sister looks like a 
slut.” 

“I’m afraid she is that,” Frank said. 

He admired Maj^iard Cantril, but everyone in Somerset 
knew well enough how his girls were acting, running after 
Corkran’s sailors. 

“I could help out some there,” Lizabeth said. “Your 
brothefs litt;Je boys, too.” 

Frank glancedt-at her with a smile. 
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“Do you not be making plans to take care of the whole 
town,” he said. “You have your hands full with me,” 

“Yes, I do,” she said. “But we ought to take part in the 
town, Frank.” 

He nodded. “I’ll have to push Mike over a little,” he said. 

“From all I can see he needs help. You won’t have to push 
hard.” 

“H’m, perhaps not. Have you thought where you would 
like a house?” 

“Have you?” 

She did not even think how she had chained. If it had been 
Joel asking that question, she would have had an answer 
ready — the house located, planned, half-built in her mind. 

“There’s a place just above the falls,” Frank said, “Not 
away from the town, but not itibthe middle of it. When the 
river is high again, it would be the sound of the waterfall 
outside the window.” 

She nodded “Then we’d better begin to build,” she said. 

She thought a moment, but could think of no words to 
tell him what she had to tell. In her girlhood she had had 
plenty of words, easily spoken with warmth and generosity; 
speech now had been for many years too sharp a thing. But 
even as she sat thinking, the unspoken words said in her 
mind, If something happened to him as it happened to Joel, 
I would not be able to liVe, and she said aloud, “I’m going 
to have a child.” 

To her it sounded abrupt and coarse, but not to Frank. 
His jaw dropped with astonishment and the part of his face 
that could be seen above his beard turned bright crim a. 

“Begod,” he said in a whisper. “What a world’s wonde* ! ” 

She misunderstood him. 

“Well, I’m forty-two,” ihe said. “But I don’t s’pose I’m 
past my use.” 

He did not even hear her, but sat slowly wagging his head. 
She began to feel put out with him; it wasn’t after all some- 
thing she’d done alone. 

“I had to say so sometime,” she said. 

“Frank Carnavon of all,” he said groggily. ‘’Father of a 
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son! Or of a daughter, 'tis no great difference. That gr.eat 
lunk of the world, a father 1” 

“Stop it! ” Lizabeth said, biting off the words. “Don’t you 
dare to run yourself down! No finer man ever lived, nor a 
better father!” 

“Why, lass!” Frank said. “Why, lass!” 

He reachSd out both hands and took hers blindly, and for 
once her hands were warm and his Were cold. She saw to her 
astonishment that tears were running down his cheeks. 

“Wrfl, now,” she said. “W^ll, ndw, Frank.” 

For the life of Jier she fcouldn't»think of any more to say. 

But he could, now that he was over his first shock. 

“The treasures you give me the day,” he said, marvelling. 
“With no more fuss and feathers than you would hand a 
man the tea to his supper !”c 

His eyes began to twinkle as he looked at her sitting primly 
opposite him. He sat puffed out with pride and merriment 
behind his terrible witches’ bush of whiskers, and then, see- 
ing in her face a beginning answer to his grin, he burst out 
laughing with a great bawl of joy. * 

★ 

Young Lem Cantril, called Smokepole, in early April had 
gone into the woods to find the tribe. The newcomers were 
too many for one man, even Smok^ole, to handle alone. He 
gave no sign of .his rage, of the violence contained within him, 
beyond the one musket shot which had so startled Frank; 
after that Smokepole vanished into the forest. 

He was raging because Uncle Rufus and Uncle John had 
sold Somerset; Somerset and the forest around it belonged to 
him. All the Canfrils knew how old Andrew had left it. True, 
there was no papen it was not a country of paper, it was a 
country of words. Aid Smokepole, being part Indian, consid- 
ered a man’s word more binding. He based his claim on 
Andrew’s word, uttered a long time ago, when Young Lem 
Cantril had not yet grown big enough to break his grand- 
father% head. 

“You amt nobgood, God damn ye,” tlie old man said. “But 
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you're my eldest grandson and you'll have Somerset. I'll learn 
ye to saw lumber, or I'll break every bone in your body 1 " 

Smokepole was thirty-five now. He had not done a lick of 
honest work since the memorable occasion of his fight with 
his grandfather. It was not a part of his plan ever to do any 
again. Hell, he didn't have to; he owned Somerset. It was all 
right with him if Uncle Rufus and Uncle Johi^ and Uncle 
Maynard ran it, picked what fat they could out of the Cantril 
mill. Life in the woods was pleasant; Smokepole wasn't ready 
to settle down. Whe^ Jie was, he figured he could handle 
them three old boobies all rigltt. 'l^hey all had one Ic^ in the 
grave anyway. 

Smokepole had grown up seeing how it was possible for 
one strong man, if he were big enough and made enough 
noise, to own and boss a lot of lesser men. From his boyhood 
up Lem had watched his granefiather. He had Nothing but 
contempt for the rest of the Cantrils, running around like 
sheep, scatting when the old man said “Scat". All they were 
good for was to wait on the big one, do what he said. It looked 
pretty simple. 

What you did, you got a whole lot of fools around you, the 
more the better; you scared them good, then you set tiiem 
to work, while you sat back and did the bossing. According 
to Smokepole his grandfather had made one mistake, he'd 
spent his life working. You get enough fools, there'd be 
plenty of them to do the slaving. 

He could not believe his ears when old Josh his father 
came back into the woods where Smokepole had a camp with 
four of his cousins, bringing the news that the old men w* 
selling Somerset. He lit out for town, boiling, and his t t 
setback came when the four cousins, two of whom had been 
to Boston a couple of times with Maynard, deserted him to 
go on the ship with the Cintrils. 

Smokepole took a good look at the newcomers and decided 
against trying anything alone. He fired one shot to record his 
intentions, though; then he went off to get help from the 
tribe. 

The trouble was, he couldn't find the tribe. They didn't 
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seem to be down along the coast in any of the places where 
they usually were in the summer, eating shellfish and hunt- 
ing; and that was funny. He walked-a long way back into the 
country, he judged about sixty miles, to their winter quarters 
near the mountains. They .weren't there either. Smokepole 
was puzzled. He spent part of every summer with the tribe, 
and they'd «never been hard to find before. 

The explanation, if he had known it, was simple, though 
not one he could have brought himself to believe. The tribe 
was avoiding him. 

Th^, too, had had th^ netVs from Somerset, and Charley 
Cantril, the chief, had called a "council. The young men 
agreed tliat Smokepole would probably be along sooner or 
later, expecting them to do something; so far as they were 
concerned, Somerset could sink in the river — they'd had a 
bellyful of'it. Let whoever \vanted it have it, but Smokepole 
would want a war. 

The tribe wasn't against a war when there was a necessity 
for one, but they needed a good reason, and Somerset wasn't; 
not, anyway, to keep it for Smokepole. They were about fed 
up with him anyway, coming into camp whenever he felt like 
it, throwing his weight around and raising the devil with 
the squaws, yawping that he was worth any five dog-lndians 
and them part Cantril, and ought to have his say and his pick. 
So far they'd put up with him be;pause he was the best shot 
in the country — they were practical men, and a supply of 
meat outweighed always a little discomfort, but Smokepole 
was too much like Andrew Cantril for any of them to feel 
quite easy with him. 

He made no bones of saying that when he took over 
Somerset the tribe would have to move out of the woods and 
work for him, and while they laughed at that behind his back, 
the fact remained^that Smokepole could out-shoot, out-run, 
out-fight and, just possibly, out-think any two of them. And 
they all remembered Andrew Cantril. 

'Thus, to avoid present trouble until tfie council could 
decide what was best to be done, Charley loaded the tribe 
into the canoes, and they moved for the summer to an island 
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some nine miles offshore. It was a fine, big island — not one 
the tribe was accustomed to summering on because it was so 
far out, but it abounded in shellfish, the fishing was good; the 
tribe settled down peacefully, to await developments. 

It was the middle of September before Smokepole gave up 
hunting for his people in the forest and came back to the 
coast. His last cast had been far to the south, # that when 
he made the coast it was not at Somerset, but at the mouth 
of the river five miles below the town. It had been a long 
trip and he was tired.* fte was also beginning to rea^se that 
if the tribe had wanted him to catch up ^with it, he would 
have. Smokepole was no fool. The only place he hadn't 
looked was off on the islands. No use to go wild-goose-chasing 
off there, there were hundreds of islands and the tribe might 
be holed up on any one of thenv. But Charle^'d h^ve to bring 
them ashore before the autumn gales set in; when he did, 
Smokepole would meet him on the shore, and there'd be a 
reckoning. He’d about decided that the time had come for 
him to take over Somerset. If Charley and the boys didn't 
want to help him, then he'd take them over, too. 

Well, there was the damned old Crookshank River. He 
was glad to see it, if only to spit in it. He hated it, but, hell, 
he owned it, or he'd know the reason why. It was all damn 
foolishness for a man like him to live like a dog with a lot of 
flea-bitten Injuns, while ?ome slobbering fools got fat off of 
the Cantril mill. In a little while, after he got rested, he'd 
walk along to Somerset, see what the situation was. 

He sat down on a mat of dry leaves and grass under an oak 
tree, leaned his back against the trunk. In front of him le 
mouth of the Crookshank, where it widened to meet the jea, 
was banked with colour, the red and orange leaves of the 
hardwoods flaring so bright against the blue that it hurt his 
eyes. He was used to shade in the wood?. Leaves that bright 
this time in September meant only one thing to Smokepole 
— that it had been a dry summer down here on the coast. If 
he'd known that, he'd have waited for a rain. Drought in 
Somerset meant that all the wells would be lo^y, whtch also 
meant that anyone who didn’t want the summer complaint 
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would have to lug his drinking water from the boiling spring 
in the pasture. Smokepole grinned faintly. Not him. He 
wouldn’t be the one lugging no water. 

A sound of voices coming from along the river-bank made 
him start, sit up and listen. iSomebody up there a ways. Now 
who could that be? If ’twas any of them fellers thought 
they’d bought up the town, he’d have himself some fun. 

He picked up his gun and slid into the underbrush, 
circling, coming out again on the nver-bank a couple of hun- 
dred yacds upstream, where he pould peek through the bushes 
unseen. 

A boat piled high with drift timber floated at the edge of 
the water. Two fellows he’d never seen before, one of them 
big and husky, the other one slight, were busy loading on 
more. They. were barefooted,! wading in the shallow water. 

Smokepole’s eyes narrowed. His throat worked with right- 
eous anger. 

Why, the thieving sons of bitches. Stealing Cantril lum- 
ber 1 Even if it was dnft, it still belonged to the Cantrils. 

He hitched himself to his feet and slouched noiselessly 
down the low bank, his eyes slitted and cold below his rifle 
barrel. 

This was the fourth time Nate and Caroline had crossed 
the bay to this place after lumber; Nate was figuring that one 
more trip and he’d have enough to 'snug them in for winter. 
They had got enough, so far, almost to finish their small 
cabin, but he wanted now to put up a lean-to for stores. 
With luck he could get it done before the snow flew. 

Caroline saw Smokepole first; Nate was back-to, lashing 
the deckload. She gripped his arm with a little cluck of terror, 
for Smokepole coifiing down the bank wasn't a pretty sight. 
He had on a round cap made out ot rabbit skin. The fur was 
worn off, showing patches of dirty hide. This was pulled 
down to his eyebrows. His whiskers grew up nearly to meet 
it, so that what she saw seemed to be a face of hair with two 
dark slits of eyes. He was barefoot and his clothes hung in 
rags, sliowii^ more of him than was decent. His travels 
through the woods had been hard on his clothes. She thought 
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for a split second that he was some kind of animal, like a bear 
walking on his hind legs, but there was nothing unhuman 
about the rifle. 

Nate spun round. He gulped a little at what he saw. 

Smokepole said, “What in Aell you think you're up to, 
stealing my lumber?” 

Nate backed away a little before he could jftop himself. 
From ten feet away he could smell the woods’ reek, like a 
fox’s, that the fellow gave off. 

Nate said, “I thou^lft it wgs driftwood, didn’t se^ how it 
could belong to anyone.” 

“Well, it does. It b’longs to the Cantrils. To me.” 

“All right,” Nate said reasonably. He was feeling plenty 
scared, tlie way the man’s eyes looked at him from behind 
the rifle barrel. “Don’t look like you want it, jfeaving it to 
rot on the shore. Some of it’s been here for years. But I’ll 
be glad to pay you what you think it’s worth.” 

Smokepole r’^ifted the rifle. He spat a straight stream, so 
that Nate had to move his foot. 

“If the Canfrils,” Smokepole said, “wants to leave their 
lumber on the shore to rot, it ain’t none of your damn 
business.” 

“All right. Then what d’you want me to do?” 

“Unload it.” 

“Oh, hell!” Nate buftt out. It had been a terrible job 
hunting the sound lumber, wrestling it out of the jackstraw 
piles and getting it secure aboard the boat. “It’s waste 
lumber, for Godsake!” 

“It ain’t the lumber. Us Cantrils has goi lumber to p.- ;h 
hell a mile. It’s you, snooping around here, causing damage 
on Cantril prop’ty. Ain’t nobody ’lowed along the Crook- 
shank but Cantrils. You’/e lucky I ain’t blowed your head 
to hell off you, and maybe I will yet.” 

Caroline said roundly, “I never heard of anything so stink- 
ing mean I If you’ve got so much lumber you can afford to 
let it go adrift, what do you care if someone picks up some to 
use? We’ll pay you for it.” 

Smokepole started a little and stared at hqj:. Alter a second 
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or so he began to grin. “Wdl, dog my catsl” he said in a 
high falsetto. “Look what we got herel” 

Caroline flushed. She drew back behind Nate. 

Smokepole’s grin broadened. “Tell you what,” he said to 
Nate. “I’ll trade you the luAiber for ten minutes up in the 
woods with her.” 

Nate ballM up his fists. “You put that gun down, give me 
a fair chance. I'll knock your teeth down your throat,” he 
said. 

“Oh,»no.” Smokepole patted the ^uh stock. “I don’t fight 
tit-babies.” 

Caroline, standing in the water by the boat just behind 
Nate, suddenly screamed. It was high and blood-curdling, 
pure tenor, and both men, startled, spun towards her. She 
doubled up, still yelling, and then scrabbled into the boat 
all anyhow, with a big, purple-backed crab hanging on to the 
toe of one bare foot. The crab was all of four inches across 
its back and its business claw was a crusher. Nate swore and 
made a grab for it, but Caroline was kicking so furiously that 
he missed. 

“Hold your foot still!” he yelled at her. “Dammit, hold 
still!” 

He caught her flailing ankle and twisted at the crab, part- 
ing it from its claw, which still stayed shut-to on Caroline’s 
toe. He figured she could tend to the rest of it herself. The 
fellow holding the gun appeared to think it was a laughing 
matter; he was doubled up, howling. The gun-muzzle was 
wobbling some. Nate hauled back his arm and let go the 
crab wilJi all his strength. The way he’d been swinging an 
axe, among other things, all summer, had limbered up his 
arm muscles; bein| red-hot mad helped some, too. The big 
crab hit Smokepole squarely between the eyes with a dull, 
punky crack. 

Smokepole let out a yowl and his gun went off, the blind 
shot plunking into the water half the boat<s length away. 
Nate got the gun by the barrel and twisted it away from him. 
He whirled it around his head and let it go out into the river, 
where it landed \yith a splash and sank. He turned back just 
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in time to see Smokepole charging at him with a knife, and 
to jump to one side. The jump, being automatic, was fast; it 
was also nicely timed. Smokepole had charged head-first and 
high, an old fighting trick of his which didn't often fail. If 
his shoulder caught the other* fellow just right, it would 
topple him and knock the wind out of him. This time, how- 
ever, it didn't catch anything, and Smokepole, ^th nothing 
to stop the impetus of his flying leap, landed on his face in 
the water. It was the kind of thing that kids, diving off the 
river-bank, called a be^lly-smacicer. 

Nate didn't stop to watch hinrf flounder to his feet. He 
grabbed up his anchor, dropped it into the bow of the boat 
on top of the tangled anchor rope, gave the boat a good, run- 
ning shove out into the current. With a hundred feet of 
water between him and the shore, he looked back. The man 
was standing on the shore shaking both fists and swearing a 
stream of blue filth that made his ears burn. 

Nate hadn’t had time to realise how mad he was; he did 
now. There was something about the squalling, filthy words 
— and in fronf of Caroline, too — that finished him. He 
picked up his gun, which lay in the stern sheets beside him, 
primed it and drew a bead on the flailing figure on shore. 

Caroline had been sitting with her back up against the 
cabin, nursing her toe. She let out a gasp and an “Oh, Nate ! 
Don't!" and made a grdb for his arm. 

Smokepole, seeing, turned round and started to scrabble 
up the bank. Nate's bullet smacked into the dirt not two 
inches from his leg as he ducked into cover. The bushes 
shook a little behind him, showing where he had gone; t!^ ^ n 
they were still, and there was nobody on the river-bank. 1 lie 
smoke from the shot floated quietly upwards against the back- 
ground of flaming leaves. 

Nate put down the gun. He hauled flp his sail, teetering 
the heavily loaded boat precariously as he moved about the 
cockpit. 

Caroline didn't move; she just sat huddled up rubbing her 
toe, and he saw she was crying to herself, turnjng hter face 
away so that he wouldn't see. He let the sail flap, the sheet 
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dangling for a moment, while he knelt down beside her. 

llie toe was swollen, turning black and blue, but it could 
wiggle. It wasn't broken. 

Nate took the small, cold foot between his hands. 

“It's all right, honey. Wasn't anything but a crazy old 
woods-bum, anyway.” 

“Crazy olh woods-bum nothing! ” she burst out. “He tried 
to kill you.” 

“Well,” he said, “we're even. For I sure as shooting tried 
to kill him. You hadn't joggled me, I guess I'd have ploughed 
him.” 

He reached down into the cabin, hauled out her heavy, 
threadbare old winter coat and his own jacket. He wrapped 
her as warmly as he could in the coat and was about to tuck 
his jacket over her feet, when Caroline, seeing, came to a 
little. 

“No, you put your jacket on,” she said. “I'm all right now, 
and you must be cold, too.” 

He wasn't, he realised. He felt fine — ^warm and tingling all 
over, and about twice his natural size, as if (^eiything inside 
him had stretched. He grinned at her, wrapped her feet in 
his jacket. “If I'm cold. I'll holler for it,” he said. “You get 
good and warm.” 

“Put on your bub-boots,” she said with a hiccup. 

He stuck his feet into his bootS and stamped them on, 
thinking it was a good thing he was warm anyway. The boots 
were damp; th^ leaked, and he needed new ones. The hard 
summer's work had raised the dickens with his clothes and 
with Carohne's too. She mended where she could, but she 
hadn't any material to use for patches, and now they were 
out of thread. Ahother difficulty, they'd both grown some. 
Caroline was taller, and he was both taller and wider; he 
was over six-foot-one now, and his muscles were bursting his 
shirt out at the seams. 

They'd have to go somewhere pretty soon, he thought, and 
lay in the stuff for winter. 

He'd had it in mind to make a trip up-river to this town 
where the lumber came from; there were a lot of supplies 
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to lay in before the cold weather came. He sat thinking about 
it while the heavily laden boat wallowed tranquilly across the 
bay towards home. 

If all the Cantrils were like this one he'd just met, he 
guessed he'd better plan to go Sbmewhere else . There must 
be other settlements within sailing distance. Only, of course, 
he didn't know the waters very well. With wiifter supplies 
they'd have a loaded boat, and if they ran into weather down 
amongst those shoals and ledges 

Cantril, he thought Suddenly. I wonder if that'^ where 
Maynard Cantril hangs opt? If that's the kind of a rig he 
runs, I don't know that I'd ever want to hunt him up and 
work for him. 

But he remembered the big, quiet, slow-spoken man who 
had come in to Mo Brown's shipyard in his fine yessel. 

I don't believe he's like that; that fellow's just some crank 
gone woods crazy. Be foolish to let him scare me into 
making a wild choose chase down the coast before I found out 
about this town. It I run into him again, well. I've out- 
smarted him onte. Hell, wasn't my fault I didn't out-smart 
him for keeps. 

He wondered how he'd have felt if he'd killed the man, 
and found it was impossible to say. 

I don't know as the son of a gun deserved to be killed, but 
he needed something to siow him down, and he sure did his 
best to kill me. 

It was something he'd wondered a lot about, and he still 
didn't know. But if it had been Ed instead of Nate 

He thought of the difference between himself and E"* - 
Ed, who went off like a charge of powder, thinking after- 
wards; himself, slower — ^but when the explosion came, it 
seemed to be just as violent. Ed would have jumped that 
hairy devil and fought him till one of the^i was laid out cold. 
He wouldn't have pushed off the boat and then taken a shot 
at him when he ^was back-to going up the bank. 

Nate shrugged. Whichever way, it didn't seem to matter 
too much. He had got out of it with a whole skin; Caroline 
was kind of rucked up, but she was safe. Thg thfhg with Ed 
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seemed far away and long ago, dimmed out; only, he realised, 
he didn’t blame Ed as much as he had in the beginning. 

I ought to have got his side of the story out of him, he 
thought. But it's too late now. 

He beached the boat at their home cove and stepped over- 
board into the shallow water; she was too heavily loaded to 
nose up on^to the dry shingle. He lifted Caroline out so that 
she wouldn’t have to get her feet wet. 

“You go on up to the house,” he said. “I’ll be up and start 
a fire a£ soon as I tie the boat.„CueS!> I won’t unload tonight, 
I’m too tired. She’ll be all right here till morning.” 

Caroline wasn’t saying much, but he could see she felt 
better. She wasn’t even limping badly, only walking with a 
certain tender care for her left foot, and when he went up to 
the cabin sjie had the bank^^-up coals raked out and supper 
cooking — venison steaks frying with a little plant she’d found 
in the woods that tasted like onion. There wasn’t anything 
else. Even the salt was low, and the cornmeal was long 
gone. 

Nate ran his hand over the short, silky mass of curls on 
the back of her head. Her hair was still short; it was the only 
way she could keep it clean and decent, with what she had to 
do with. Nate himself had whetted up his knife a couple of 
times and trimmed it for her, and he found he liked her hair 
that way. ^ 

“Lord, Caroline,” he said, “that smells good.” 

“Even deer' meat again?” she asked. 

“What’s wrong with deer meat? Looks fine to me.” 

She was being pretty quiet for her; he judged she was still 
getting over her scare. It was too bad a thing like that had 
had to happen. ‘He hoped it wouldn’t leave her nervous. So 
far she’d been fine in this lonesqme place — not that they’d 
had much of anything to scare them. No one ever came here; 
at least no one had in the past three months. There were 
bears and bobcats in the woods, might eveti be a panther or 
two, but all the animals seemed to be more afraid of humans 
than humans needed to be afraid of them. The bears came 
up around'the pabin at night only if you left foodstuff where 
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they could get at it, which he and Caroline had learned early 
not to do. 

She never seemed to mind being left alone at the cabin; he 
didn’t leave her often, but there’d been a few times when 
he’d gone out fishing and exploring the big bay and had been 
gone all day. He’d always found, when he got back, that she 
and Flhffy, the kitten, had made out fine. That' was before 
he’d known there was any such critter in the country as that 
blasted woods-bum. Of course, though, he was over on the 
other side of the bay. 

They took their supper aver to the bunk to eat it, the bunk 
being the only comfortable place in the cabin to sit, Nate 
had brought in two sawed sections of log for chairs, but 
they’d been in the way in the small room, no good to sit on 
anyway, and he’d rolled them out again. The bunk, was a good 
one though; he’d taken time to make it comfortable — ^high 
off the floor to be out of draughts, thick layers of dry marsh 
grass spread with their blankets. For plates they had pine 
chips, smoothed, hollowed out on one side, and their spoons 
were whittled dlit of flat sticks. To cut their meat they 
handed his knife back and forth. 

“You all right?” he asked. 

He saw she wasn’t eating much. 

She nodded. “Just tired,” she said. 

“Well, you go to bed. Fll clean up.” 

“Oh, no. I’m all right.” 

“You done eating?” 

“Yes.” 

He got up, picked the rejected plate out of her lap, sera; • d 
the venison into the cat’s dish. Then he took &e greasy 
wooden chips to the door, hers and his own, and scaled them 
down over the bank into tjje cove. He heard them splash in 
the water, shut the door and came back*dusting his hands. 

“There,” he said. “All cleaned up. Now you go to bed.” 

“You’ll have •to eat off the floor tomorrow,” she said, 
“You’ve chucked out all the dishes.” 

“More where those came from,” he said. “Your toe hurt 
you any?” 



It didn’t, or if it did, she wouldn’t say so. She got into bed 
and lay there quietly while Nate finished up the rest of the 
chores. When he got in beside her, she was so still that he 
thought she’d gone to sleep. 

He lay stretched out with his arms behind his head, feel- 
ing tired out but, for some reason, wide awake. His head 
buzzed with the evqnts of the day; he guessed, ftow he 
stopped to think of it, that he was more scared right now, 
thinking what might have happened to him and to Caroline, 
than hf*’d been while the thing was ^bing on. No use to have 
it over again though, and get the honors. If he were going to 
lie awake, he’d better use the* time to make plans. There was 
so little time to plan, so much to do. Still work to be done on 
the cabin, endless supplies to be laid in for winter. 

Their clothes were finished. His boots and Caroline’s shoes 
were worn right through the soles. They couldn’t start a 
winter here without warm clothes and footgear, it was out 
of the question. Salt and meal, needles and thread, spoons, 
plates, cooking pots. Now that the cabin was nearly done, 
though, he thanked the Lord he’d taken Ev Piper’s advice 
about those window-sashes. 

They lay silently, he and Caroline, while the fire cast a 
warm glow on the rough walls made out of salvaged Cantril 
boards, with studs of three-inch spruce trunks hewed half- 
around. 

Nate had built the cabin back against the woods with 
wind-breaks of trees and undergrowth on three sides, the 
fourth side facing the harbour. He still lacked shakes for the 
roof. Once this dry spell was over and the autumn rains 
began, the roof would leak like a colander. He’d be lucky, 
too, if the chimhey didn’t melt down, though he was pretty 
proud of that chimney. 

He’d had fun bGilding it, had had to figure carefully the 
stresses and strains of the flat rocks fitted on to each other 
against a keystone long enough to keep the whole structure 
from tumbling into the fireplace. It worked, too; had a good 
drau^it in any kind of windy weather, except, of course, a 
southerly. 'Why that was he couldn’t say, but he’d worry it 
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out sometime. He had an idea it was because the trees 
behind the house were taller than the chimney, made a down- 
draught. In time he'd get that fixed, too. But blue clay 
wasn't any kind of a substitute for good lime mortar. It 
hardened all right, filled up the*crevices, but it was likely to 
crumble. He could see a couple of cracks already, and the 
Lord khew what rain would do to it. 

Have to buy some lime over in the town. And some shakes 
or shingles. 

He thought suddenly about how much he was qpunting 
on going over to the towik This summer had been the most 
fun, the best time he had ever^had in his life, settling down 
here in the cove with Caroline, building the cabin, exploring 
the back country and the bay, finding the big waterfall up 
the tidal inlet by the foot of th® mountain. All summer he'd 
wished the days were thirty-six hours long and that he had 
six pairs of hands. He still couldn't see up over the work that 
had to be before winter set in. But now he wanted to 
see some people. 

Living away Iby yourself was fine for a while, when you 
needed to; he was beginning to realise a man could have too 
big a dose of it. Of course, he'd had it in mind to go up to 
the town all summer, when he got time. Once or twice, days 
when he'd been out fishing or exploring the bay, he'd seen 
the sails of vessels over dh the horizon to the west, heading 
down through the islands towards the river-mouth. It had 
made him feel kind of good, knowing other men were as 
near as twenty or thirty miles away. After this afternoon he 
felt as if the pins had been knocked out from under him th 
regard to the town, because maybe this fellow Cantril wa'j a 
sample of what lived over there. Maybe the farther away 
Nate stayed, the better, ^nyway, he wouldn't dare to take 
Caroline into a mess like that, at least ifhtil he'd been once 
himself and found out what it was like. 

Beside him she stirred a little and Nate said, *'You awake?" 

She said, ''M-mmm," in a sleepy voice, and he didn't say 
any more. Let her sleep. They could talk in the^morting. 

Caroline wasn't asleep, or even sleepy. •Every tinie she 
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closed her eyes, she saw that horrible hairy face coming at 
her out of the dark. But she'd made up her mind, coming up 
here with Nate, that she wouldn’t make a fuss over things, 
be a weight hanging on to him, the way he’d said, in the 
beginning, any woman woulil do. So far this summer, when 
she’d been scared or upset by something, she’d managed to 
keep it to h*erself. She guessed she could manage thi^ it was 
only a question of waiting until the picture of that awful man 
went out of her mind. 

Caioline had had a good tin^e all siSfmmer, too — not as good 
a time as Nate had had, ^ut she diad what she wanted. If 
there had been certain drawbacks to living with him, she’d 
learned to put up with him. She couldn't remember a time 
when she hadn’t loved him. 

If h6 had gone off and left, her in Dulverton, the way he’d 
meant to, she tliought likely she would have died. When she 
had thrown the ashes into his eyes, it seemed to her her heart 
was broken, seeing him so hurt. And when she had walked 
away from the wharf at Dulverton, she’d known she was 
finished for ever, unless, somehow, she could make out to go 
with him. She had hidden at first among the lumber piles 
on the Dulverton wharf, sneaking down aboard the boat the 
first night and stealing food out of the sack when Nate was 
asleep. The kitten, Fluffy, was all she’d had for company. 
Then she’d met Mrs. Gorham, thd shipyard boss’s wife, and 
Mrs. Gorham and Jim had taken her in. She’d stayed with 
them until the evening Nate came up to the Gorhams and 
told them he was ready to sail; when he went back aboard 
the boat, she had gone down the wharf ladder just ahead of 
him, with Fluffy in the front of her jacket. He hadn’t come 
below that night,''so he hadn’t known she was there, shivering 
and crying in one of the bunks, r 

Now, lying besidfe him, she knew he loved her; she had 
only to put out her hand to him. 

It’s worth it. You can’t have everything your own way. If 
he’s like his mother— ^nd his father, too, she thought, re- 
membering^ Joel Ellis — ^it’s the way he’s been brought up, 
and he can’t help, it. 
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It had seemed to her that settling down on this wild coast 
and making a home was an enterprise that belonged to them 
both, that her part in it would be as great as his. She worked 
as hard as he did; she could see that even in the outdoor 
things which he considered wholly his own she'd been a big 
help to him. Of course there were certain things that only 
he coiild do. That was all right, she wanted no ^rt of them. 
But in the planning — like the laying-out of the cabin — they 
both would have benefited if he'd only been willing to talk 
things over before he ^ent ghead; instead of pushing her 
right back into being hii little idiot sister, which was the 
way he'd always treated her at home and which now was 
hard to take. 

As a result the cooking hearth was too low and so was the 
kitchen sink; they were both back-breakers to >\prk at. But 
when, during the building, she'd pointed it out to him, he'd 
just acted as if she were making a criticism of him, and then 
he'd gone rigkf ahead and finished the work the way he'd 
started it. He was so proud of it when it was done that she 
hadn't said any*more. But she wondered how long it would 
be, if he'd had to work over that hearth and that sink, before 
he'd have them ripped out and fixed them so they wouldn't 
make his back ache. 

It was the same way with the work out of doors. He 
wouldn't listen to a singte idea she had. Tlie only effect she 
seemed to have on him, she noticed that sometimes, maybe 
a couple of weeks after she'd suggested something, he'd come 
out with the idea, big as life, as if it were his own. Proud 
as could be because he'd thought of it all by himself. 

She supposed it was a kind of back-handed compliment. 
No one wanted to be praised all the time. Only sometimes, 
she thought, it would be pice. 

She could have stood it better, too, if^e'd keep out of her 
part of the work, seeing he wouldn't have her around his. 
But when he was in the house, he was into it up to his nose, 
coming out all the time with suggestions about the kitchen 
thingsrr-how she could have done this better, or why didn't 
she do that? or hang the kitchen pots ovqt yonder. Some- 
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times his suggestions were good ones and she used them. The 
one about the pots hadn’t been, but it had come after a 
tiresome day and had made her put out. So she had hung the 
pots where he said; and the first time he’d walked near Aem 
he had whanged his forehea'd on the big copper kettle, just 
as she’d known he’d do, and had sworn at it something out- 
rageous. 

When you’re alone with someone, like this, she thought 
rebelliously, it seems as though you both ought to be people. 
Not one. grown-up, the only oiie whd knows anything, acting 
as if the other’s nothing but a bab{’. It makes such a fool of 
you. 

For a moment she thought what it might be like to Uve 
with Nate if she didn’t love him, and she saw a picture in 
her mind of a grim and awfvl boredom. The picture scared 
her, almost worse than the woods-bum had today, and she 
pulled herself up short. 

I guess I better remember that Ma Ellis brought me up, 
too, she told herself sternly. Because if anyone’s sitting in 
judgment, I am, right now. I’m lucky to hav’e any kitchen at 
all, seeing the hard work it was. I ought to be thinking about 
the way he got us out of that mess today. Most men would 
have knuckled right under, but Nate didn’t. 

The fact remained, however, that that, too, had been a 
co-operative venture. The memory' of it struck her suddenly 
as funny. All at once she felt a lot better, and she began to 

Nate stirred. “What’s so funny? I thought you were 
asleep.” 

“I was thinking about that erab latching on to my toe ” 

For a minute shef' couldn’t speak. The laughter shook her so 
that the dry marsh grass rustled qnder them. 

Nate put out hiS* arm and hauled her comfortably over 
against his side. He thanked the Lord she was feeling better. 

“That was lucky, you know it?” he said. ••“Old crab was 
in the right place at the right time. Learn you to be careful 
though, walking around in the water barefooted.” 

“Well, I^d been^walking around him for quite a while,” 
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she said. "He’d been out and in, under the edge of the boat 
all morning. I thought maybe if I had a good reason to yell, 
that man would look at me instead of you, and then you 
could do something. So I just gave the crab a poke with my 
toe.” 

There was a short silence. Nate said in a horrified tone, 
“You poked that thing with your bare toe? On burpose?” 

“Mm-hm.” 

The giggles began again. She said through a mouthful of 
laughter, “And then ^dh let |jim have it right in t^e head, 
made a noise like a punliin. That was a trick you learned 
from me, you know it?” She dfdn’t know what had got into 
her, bringing that sad old business up now, but she couldn’t 
help herself. “Fellow got the drop on you, let him have a 
faceful.” 

Nate put his other arm around her, his mouth over hers. 

“Lord, honey,” he said after a while. “What a damned fool 
I was!” 

She didn’t know that she wanted to answer that, but he 
was waiting for*her to say something. So she said, “Which 
time?” 

Nate chuckled. “The time I tried to sail off here alone, 
without you. Oh, Lord, Caroline, what if I had!” 

For a long time there was a silence in the cabin. 

★ 

Caroline woke up in the early morning before the sky had 
even begun to lighten. Living here in the cabin this summer, 
so far away from other people, she had developed a kinc*- if 
sixth sense about necessities. She woke up with the feeL)ig 
that she’d forgotten something. It was pitch-dark in the 
cabin, cold — oh, yes. Neiyier one of them had remembered 
to bank the fire. If she got up now, site might be able to 
salvage a coal or two, kindle it afresh, but by daylight it 
would be out. And she hated to cook over a new-made fire, 
all that smoky blaze, when coals were so handy. 

Nate was sleeping heavily, the breath whistling a little 
through his nose. No sense waking him, fee W&s tired out 
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after yesterday, and he’d need to be rested if they went over 
to the town today. Knowing Nate, she thought it likely tliat 
he’d tend to getting the stores right away; now that they 
might have to make a long trip, say they couldn’t get what 
they needed over where thd’Cantrils lived, it was the next 
thing to be done. 

She founQ the coals she’d hoped for deep down ^mong 
the ashes, and kindled them carefully with shavings. As die 
crouched over the growing fire feeding it with small sticks, she 
realised, that she felt wide aw;ike and* rested, not a bit like 
going back to bed. She felt rested inside, too, as if something 
which had been anxious ancf straining and tired for a long 
time had quieted down, happy, as if something wonderful 
had happened. Oh, yes. Nate had come right out and said, 
last night, ^hat he wasn’t sorjy he’d brought her with him. 

She supposed she’d known it really, but he hadn’t ever 
said. She’d wondered sometimes if he weren’t making the 
best of a bad job, because here she was and he was stuck 
with her. He’d tried hard to get away from her, too. But now 
she was sure; Nate didn’t say things he didA’t mean. 

She didn’t want to go back to bed; it seemed such a waste 
to sleep away a minute of this feeling of happiness, which 
wasn’t like anything she’d ever felt before. She’d never in her 
life been sure anyone had wanted her; she remembered way 
back, when Pa Ellis had brought her and Betsey home, how 
put out and flabbergasted Ma had been. Through all those 
years, even though they were nice to her and Betsey, she 
never could feel that she’d really belonged to them. Nate was 
the only one of them she had ever loved. And now she did 
feel sure that she belonged to him. 

It seemed as iflhe end had come to a long, unhappy time. 
'This summer had been fun, but ;always in the back some- 
where was a shadow* on it — Nate hadn’t really wanted her to 
come. 'Phere’d been times when she’d felt so lonesome she 
didn’t know what to do. She’d wondered, vfhile they were 
getting the cabin built, if the warm weather would ever come. 
'The snow stayed on the mountain, back up the inlet, into 
May. Nighb it(Seemed as if the cold blew down on their 
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canvas shelter right from that snow. She remembered the 
cold hands and the chilblains. She'd thought she'd never 
again see a fire burning, except through the spread fingers of 
her own cracked, red hands. This fire, though, this one was 
nice. 

If she weren't going back to bed, she might as well think 
over tile list of things they needed in town. Thdy needed so 
many things. They'd never be able to remember that great 
long list of supplies. She'd spent a lot of time when she was 
by herself, learning it Bj^heart^ Salt. Molasses. Boots. Thread. 
Cornmeal, was the way it started, fihe was sure she could say 
it all, but suppose she forgot ^mething, and they got back 
here and found they didn't have, say, thread. 

Out by the cabin door, she remembered, was a smooth 
board-end which Nate had saw^ off a planed board when he 
built the bunk. She slipped quietly out to find it, closing the 
door behind her so as not to lose the little heat the fire had 
made in the cabin. 

It was cold outside and dark, all the darker for her having 
come out of thB fire-lighted room. It was cloudy, not a star 
showing, and windless. She could sense rather than see the 
great black sweep of water to the west, lying motionless under 
the cloud-muffled sky. As her eyes got used to the dark, she 
could make out the ragged sprawl of tree branches against the 
clouds, the big trees, three to four feet thick through their 
trunks, in the woods behind the cabin. 

A little light was beginning to come into die sky over 
there. Must be almost morning. You couldn't tell, the trees 
always hid the sunrise. 

She found the board-end and went back with it into t. e 
cabin. With the point of a sharp nail from Nate's tool-box, 
she began scratching into the smooth surface of the Doard 
the long list of things they’d need to take them through the 
winter. 

Salt. Molasses. Thread. Boots. Cornmeal . . . 

The list went on and on. It covered the smooth side and 
ran over to the rough side of the board where the surface was 
splintery, and she had to bear down hard with tRe nail 
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There. That was all. She couldn’t think of another thing. 
She checked it over to make sure nothing had been forgotten. 

Now it was getting light. She’d better make breakfast and 
wake Nate up so they could get started, say he wanted to go 
today and the weather was ivilling. 

Nate got up and dressed and went out to look at the 
weather. When he came in, the first thing he said was,^“Caro' 
line. I’m going to take a sail over and have a look at that 
town today. I’ve decided I’ll be better off alone. Say I run 
into a ^ght, I won’t have you, to thiflk about." 

It flattened her right out. It hadn’t entered her head that 
he wouldn’t take her with him. 

She thought. What if he gets hurt or killed over there, on 
the same side of the bay as that awful man? 

“I’d rather take a chance on a fight,” he said, “than bring 
the boat back from Weymouth, loaded deep, through the 
shoals. Might run into an easterly, too, this time of year." 

He’d thought it all out last night before he went to sleep, 
carefully balancing one chance against the other. Now, look- 
ing at Caroline’s face, he wondered if he’d Chosen the right 
course. He said, “You’ll be all right. I’ll start right away so’s 
to be back before dark.” 

It took her a minute or two. She had to push down how 
much she wanted to go to a town, see some people, walk into 
a store, if there was one, and pick'^jut the clotti for a dress. 
She had to push down the worry about what might happen 
to Nate over there. But she said, “Fluffy and me’ll make out. 
It’s a good thing I woke up early and scratched down the 
list on a board. One of us alone’d never be able to remember 
it all.” 

Nate went off tt daylight with the board-end tucked under 
one arm, his gun under the other. He offered to leave Caro- 
line the gun, but sbD said no. 

He had taught her to shoot the gun, and she could if she 
had to, but she hated it. Besides, nothing had bothered her 
here so far, she didn’t think it was likely anything would 
today. He was likely to need the gun more than she did. 

The early morning clouds had cleared off, the sun coming 
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up clear, with a westerly breeze which wasn't much more 
than a pufiE or so now, but which might be brisk towards 
afternoon. He would have to beat across the bay, but coming 
home he could probably count on a fair wind. 

Caroline watched the boat ^o out of the cove, the pale- 
grey sail dwindling down to a dot as it went farther away 
across 1:he bay. It was bad luck to watch a boatt)ut of sight, 
and she wasn’t going to; so when the sail got so small she 
could barely see it, she went into the cabin and shut the door. 

She spent the fordhRon pleasantly enough, doin^; chores 
around the cabin. That was the way to make time pass — work 
hard. She laid out plans to filf up the whole day, and more. 
This afternoon she’d walk out along the shore, spot and mark 
flat rocks for Nate to get for the foundation of the shed. She 
didn’t worry at all, until around, one o’clock whfn the wind 
began to blow. 

It was the beginning of the autumn changes, if she had 
known it, ^nd of the summer. It began with slowly 
increasing gusts of wind from the south-west, blowing the 
full length of the long, open bay, kicking, up a white-capped 
chop. Caroline had cleaned the cabin and hung the blankets 
out to air. She had scrubbed the floor and was down in one 
corner finishing it off, when a gust of wind baffled down the 
chimney, picked up a cloud of ashes and blew the feathery 
stuff all over the room. • 

Caroline said, '‘Oh, blast!” She scrambled to her feet, 
surveying the nice clean damp floor to which most of the fire- 
place ashes were sticking. Then she realised that the 
chimney, for all its drawbacks, had never done that befor 

The cabin was sheltered on three sides; she’d been so btisy 
she hadn’t noticed the weather. Now she looked out of the 
window. The bay beyonjJ the cove was covered with nasty- 
looking, low, green rollers, crested witl#white. Even in the 
cove itself, down in the lee of its hook of land, there was a 
surge and ruffle of water. 

She looked out at it, thunderstruck, and fought down a 
rising panic. Nate couldn’t possibly bring back a loaded boat 
in this. 
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She put on her things and went out. Behind and above 
the cabin, the tree-tops were tossing; the wind was going 
through tiiem with a queer, thundering sigh. Along the 
beach, past the cove, she could hear the rollers. The whole 
land- and seascape was moving in a way she hadn’t seen it 
do before. 

She thou^t. How’ll I ever stand it here alone, if he doesn’t 
get back tonight? What if he tries to come and doesn’t 
make it? 

She fgjt her stomach clench^ cold and stiff, inside her; for 
a minute it was hard to bteathe. <• 

“Oh, God,” she said aloud. “Please God, don’t let him 
start back in this.” 

The kitten came round the corner of the cabin chasing a 
dead leaf. Fluffy was more than a kitten now; she was three- 
quarters grown, but she still kq)t her flighty ways. She went 
across the clearing, following exactly the motions of the leaf, 
as if she herself were as light, as erratically blown by the 
wind. Caroline watched her out of sight in the undergrowth. 
She began sturdily to pull herself together. “ 

Of course Nate would have the sense not to come back in 
bad weather. He knew what his boat would do. If it was 
sensible to stay over on the other side of the bay, he would. 
So far as being alone a night in the cabin was concerned, she 
guessed if the bears and panthers didn’t bother when Nate 
was home, th^ wouldn’t pick out a night to come around 
the cabin when he was away. There were Indians in the 
woods; they had never come here. 

If Nate did come home, he wouldn’t want to find the cabin 
full of ashes. 

She went baclf into the cabin. She found if she hung her 
coat part-way over the fireplace opening, it stopped the 
draught down so thtt the ashes wouldn’t blow. The fire was 
very low, only coals. She’d better get herself a good hot meal 
and then let the fire go out, because if the wind got much 
worse and the coat didn’t work, some coals might blow out 
on to the floor. 

She cooked venison and greens, making the job last as long 
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as possible. She forced herself not to look out of the window 
at the grey-green, smoky-looking sea. 

The greens were goose grass, which she'd found growing 
down in the rock crevices along the shore. They had a sour-y, 
sharp taste, not very good without a piece of salt pork to boil 
in with them, but their liquid made a hot drink to go with 
a mea?, when you didn't have tea. The first motithfuls went 
down hard past the lump in her throat; she couldn't taste any- 
thing. She found she felt better, though, after the hot food. 

By the time she ha3 cleai^d up the dishes, the^fire was 
out black. She spread the«canvas terp over the fireplace open- 
ing, propping and anchoring it* with sticks. Then she washed 
the floor again. 

At dark the wind was blowing a full gale. Caroline went 
to bed with the sound of it thundering in her e^s, the deep- 
throated whistle and howl through the trees above the cabin, 
beneath it tne water-washing sound of rollers on the beach. 
There was no .^in. Clouds scudded across the sky, with here 
and there a dim star showing. She put Fluffy into Nate's 
place, huddling around the warm, furry ball for comfort. 

'Tou're nice," she told the cat. '‘But you're a poor sub- 
stitute, you know it?" 

After what seemed a very long time, she went to sleep. 

She woke in the night with a start, wondering what had 
waked her, and gropefl around Nate's empty^ place in 
bewilderment for a moment, before she realised he wasn't 
there. Fluffy wasn't there either; she was sitting on the sill of 
the western window, her round outline silhouetted against a 
queer red light in the sky. 

Must be morning. I've slept all night, she thought, witii a 
feeling of thankfulness because so much time had passed. 
But that's a funny-colourgd sunrise. That's awful funny. 

She got out of bed and went to lookf The wind had gone 
down some, at least it didn't sound so loud, and the tarp over 
the fireplace had stopped billowing in and out. 

The western sky was smoky orange-red low. down near the 
horizon, and it was all in one spot, she realise^, no1> spread 
out over the sky like a reflection of the sunrise. 
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It wasn’t a sunrise. The night was still dark, nowhere near 
morning. 

That was a fire over there, a big one. 

Oh, dear. I hope it isn’t in the town where Nate is. 

She huddled, shivering, by the window, her face pressed 
to the glass, watching the ruddy glow, which grew brighter 
as she watched, against the low, angry western clou6s. 

By and by she grew so cold that she had to get back into 
the bed again; she couldn’t seem ^to get warm and she 
couldn’irget to sleep. She lay waiting for morning. It seemed 
a year, a lifetime, a generation, before the light began to 
come; and in the western sky “the great, ruddy, hot glow grew 
and grew. 

As soon as it got light enough to see, she dressed and went 
down to th»» shore of the cowe. Beyond the islands a great, 
thick pillar of purply-grey smoke was rising, lined out north- 
eastwards with the wind against the bright morning sun. She 
could smell it — ^the hot, acrid, hair-raising smell of a forest 
burning. The wind was still high, but it had gone down a 
lot; there were whitecaps on tiie bay, not'flattened-down, 
smoky crests. Nate could come home today. 

And then, bearing in between the points of rock that made 
the harbour, she saw the sail. For a moment it seemed as if 
the heart flew right up out of her throat on wings and went 
out to meet it. 

Boat isn’t Ipaded, she thought. He must’ve left the load 
for later. But I don’t care, just so he’s home. 

She stood happily, waiting for him to come close enough 
so that she could call to him. And then she saw it wasn’t Nate. 
It was Nate’s boat; that man aboard of her wasn’t Nate. 

She stood frozen, her heart pounding, for a moment; then 
she fled in blind terror up the path past the cabin and into 
the woods. 


* 

Smokepole, on the day before, had had to walk the ten 
miles up tl^e river to Somerset, a thing he hadn’t planned 
on having to do.»'\yhen he first saw that fellow and his girl 
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stealing lumber, he'd figured at once on sailing home in 
comfort. He was going to knock them around some, pay 
them off for their thieving, then take their boat. Serve them 
right if they were left stranded, the damn robbers. It hadn’t 
worked out that way. • 

Smokepole walked. The lump on his forehead swelled up 
to the%ize of an egg, pained him with a good solfti ache. The 
water from his ducking in the river ran out through the 
holes in his pants. His gun was gone; he’d just as soon be 
without his right arnf. •He’d jiever been in the woofls with- 
out a gun before. Starting out on»his walk, he got mrious at 
his wet, uncomfortable pants ^nd took them off. His idea 
was to wring them out, but he was pretty mad — the pants 
came in two pieces with the first twist or so. He gave them 
a fling into the bushes and weut on into town iij his shirt. 

His hunting shirt was of deerskin — it was good for another 
season — ^but the pants had been some kind of no-account stuff 
Uncle MayTijii ’ had brought up from Boston, worn out any- 
way. He’d have to be careful going down into town, not to 
run into UnclS Maynard. The fringe on the shirt barely 
covered him, and Uncle Maynard was as careful of them girls 
of his as if they were somebody, not just a job lot of Cantrils. 
Anybody else Smokepole didn’t care a hoot about, but just 
as well any time not to run edge-on into Uncle Maynard. 
Not that Smokepole was scared of him, but sooner or later 
he and Uncle Maynard were going to have to bang together. 
There wasn’t any doubt in Smokepole’s mind as to which 
one would bounce, but he wanted to choose his time and 
place, and he wanted to have his pants on. 

He trotted out of the woods at the edge of town. He v.as 
damp and uncomfortable; his legs were scratched where he’d 
come through some blacj^berry thickets, and he was still so 
raging mad and full of grievances thatihe was passing the 
first houses before he noticed that this town he was coming 
into wasn’t Somerset at all. Or if it was, it was changed in 
three months’ time out of all recognition. 

He came to a dead stop. His jaw dropped with astonish- 
ment. wagging a little. He glared wildly {pom •side to side. 



New houses. New building down by the river. The begin- 
nings of a good gravel road laid out, right slap through the 
middle of town. It was Somerset, there was gramp’s mill 
down there. With most of the lumber gone. Looked like 
more than one gang’d been stealing lumber around here. 
There were his uncles’ old houses, his father’s house. 

But these* new houses scattered around here, they A^eren’t 
Cantril houses. Them men down by the shore, they were that 
new gang, not Cantrils — ^no, they wouldn’t be, the Cantrils 
was gong. Only Cantrils left ^ound*'Here was him and Pap 
and Uncle Maynard’s folkb. And ^hem woods-hogs hid out 
somewhere with the tribe, cuss”em — wait till he got his hands 
on ’eml 

His father’s house was a big old fifteen-roomer, third one 
down on the road into town, and Smokepole went con- 
fidently up the back steps and in at the door. 

A strange woman, standing by the sink in the kitchen, 
turned round, opened a round, pink mouth and screamed. 
A man came bounding through the wood-shed door yelling, 
“Get out of here and get covered up, ye vslhnint! They’s 
womenfolks here!” He made a dive for the musket hanging 
on deer’s horns over the fireplace. 

Smokepole backed away out of the door. The men he’d seen 
down by the shore, they were coming up the road on the 
run. They, had guns, too. He ducked into the big, leafy lilac 
bush at the corner of the house and stood stealtliily peering 
out, figuring what was the best way to run. 

TTie man came out of the house, hot-eyed, with his gun 
cuddled under one arm and a pair of old pants over the 
other. He strode over to the lilac bush. 

“I see ye go inlhere, damn ye I ” he said. “I ought t’ blow 
the light through ye. I will, if I see,ye move in there ” 

He balled the pants up, gave them a fling into the bush. 

“You put them pants on, and then you hout outa 
there!” 

Smokepole hauled on the pants. 

“Damn dod-blasted redskin ! ” the man said. 

“Ain’t no redskin^” Smokepole said. He came out of the 
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bush and stood facing tlie man, eyeing him coldly over the 
muzzle of the gun. ‘Tm Lem Cantril.*' 

‘‘Smokepole, eh? We heard about you. Kinda been expect- 
in' you to show up. You better hyper back to the Injuns. 
Notin' for you here, now." 

‘‘That so?" 

The^man, who was Jim Gorham, shifted the gun-muzzle 
a little. “Yeh, that's so." 

The other men were getting closer. Smokepole could hear 
them coming up behirifi him^ He stopped edging ^is knife 
out of the sleeve of his shirt. 

“Looking for my father," h^ said. “Thought he still lived 
here. Where is he, you know?" 

One of the men behind him said, “Old Josh lives over in 
the ice-house now." 

“Turned theold man outofhis house, eh?" Smokepole said. 

“Sold his house. Got the money for it. Ask him," Gorham 
said. “Now yoj. put foot. You come around here scaring my 
womenfolks again, I'll blow a hole in ya drive a hoss through." 

Smokepole tilrned his back and walked out of tlie yard. He 
went past the group of men silently, his face expressionless, 
kept on up the road by which he had come into town and 
vanished in the woods. 

Womenfolks, hanh? Well, tjie Cantril womenfolks was 
used to seeing men with their pants off. They damn well 
better be. If these shove-ins, whoever they were, didn't like 
the way the Cantrils done things, they could go back where 
they come from. They could start packing just as soon as 
Lem Cantril could get his hands on a good gun. 

The men stood gazing after him. Gorham said thougiA- 
fully, “Tliere's a trouble-maker, if I ever saw one." 

“Sure looks like one," ^somebody else said. “You see his 
eyes? Goddam Injun. Ought to plugged him, when we had 
the chance to." 

★ 

Andrew Cantril's old ice-house was a small, one-doomed 
shack on the shore of a pond, a hundred J^et & so ^ji'k in 
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the woods. Josh Cantril lived in it alone now, happier and 
more at peace than he had ever been in his life. He was the 
product of the life he had lived. A dull boy to begin with, 
he had had slammed out of him early his few brains and his 
small dignity. He had learned simple carpentry, could drive 
a nail and plane a board, but think he could not, and now 
he had no ifecessity to think. Maynard wanted him t6 come 
down and help in the shipyard; Josh could see no reason to. 
He lived by hunting, had some money from the sale of his 
hotise to buy supplies with; thf ice-hbtlse roof was tight. He 
did not regret his big house, his avife, long dead, his sons 
gone from Somerset. His onl)* dread was that Andrew might 
not stay dead, or that Lemuel would come home. He had 
had a crawful of human beings of all kinds. Old and slovenly, 
in the ice-hpuse he was witliput doubt the most contented 
man in Somerset. 

He was comfortably dressing a deer on the floor in front 
of his kitchen fire, when Lemuel appeared at the door. 

Josh said vaguely, “Is ’t you, Lemuel? Kind of dolled-up, 
ain’t you? Be you white man today, or be ybu Injun?” 

Lemuel didn’t say anything. He stood in the door. 

Jodi got up, stepped across the body of the deer, so as to 
have something between him and Lem. 

“You hungry?” he invited. “Nice little buck here. I shot 
him right out the back door early this mornin’. He ain’t 
quite skun out, but you can easy cut you off some steak.” 

His voice 'died out as he saw how tore out Lem was. He 
began to dither a little. 

“Awful, awful, awful. Told your Uncle Rufe ’t wan’t right, 
’twas your prop’ty. He said nothin’ legal to prove it, only 
your grampa’s say-so, and he dead. No paper. His, he said, 
his'n John’s, b’longed to them. So they sold out’n gone. Took 
the money.” ' 

Lem still said nothing. He went over to the corner of the 
ice-house, picked up Josh’s gun which stood tlvere. 

“Now, Lemuel, where’s your own gun? You can’t have 
mine. Jt’s all the gun I got.” 

Worried, 'josh Jaid hands to the gun. But Lem gave him 
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a hard push in the face, banged his head against the wall. 
He began loading the gun out of his own powder flask, and 
when the charge was rammed down, he made for the door. 

*Tou empt' out that tub, Pa ” he said over his shoulder. 
“It's liable to stink, and I warn to sleep here tonight." 

“Why, it won't neither! " Josh said indignantly. 

Dariln sprig, hitting his father, making his h^d ache. He 
felt his tooth, but it wasn't any looser than might be. 

Now where was Lem going with that gun? Somehow or 
other Josh had to manage to get that gun back. He ^ent out 
of the ice-house and along the path to the edge of the woods, 
peering after Lern. 

He saw Lem marching down the gravel road, looking 
neither to left nor right. He stopped at a house on the way, 
was out of sight briefly; then he appeared again^heading for 
the mill. He went into the mill. For a minute or so nothing 
happened. Then there started up a terrible row, a rattling 
and a bangir^g around inside the mill. From all over, them 
men, them black Irishmen, if so be they were, were running 
to the fight, carrying their tools, hammers and such things. 
Josh stuck his neck out like a turtle. 

Oh, Lemuel, he said to himself. You hev stuck your head 
into a hornet's nest. 

At that moment Lemuel came sailing out of the mill door. 
He ran a few staggering ^teps, bent over, and then sprawled 
flat, ploughing a ways before he came to a stop. 

Booted him. Must of. 

Josh's jaw worked, opening and closing his moutli very 
fast. 

Behind Lemuel came that big fat Irishman, the one with 
the red whiskers. 

Now, him, no knowing what he'll do. 

But the rest of the men, them Irishmen, they got there. 
There was a great hassle of flying arms and legs. Then 
Lemuel broke ^away, crawled out from under the pile, like. 
He took off up through town with the whole lot of them 
after him. 

Josh suddenly got scared. “Don't bring 'em here!" he 
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bawled, jumping up and down. “Don’t bring ’em here! ’’ 

But L^uel wasn’t seeing fit to stop anywhere. He went 
on past Josh, legs flying, turned into the log road and ducked 
out of sight into Ae woods. 

Josh waited till the chase went by. Then he went back into 
the ice-house, shut the door. He was hungry; he hadn’t been 
this hungry^ since Pa died. He cut off a thick steak fibm the 
deer’s haunch, sat down to broil it over the coals, cackling 
and marvelling to himself. 

Booted him and run him out of‘^t6wn. By the goldarn! 
Never thought I’d live to see Lem git his can-uckance. 

In his pleasure he forgot about his gun. 

Hope he never comes back. Ain’t fit to live with. Sore as 
a pig’s eye all the time. Hit his old father, loosen up his 
tooth. Fu^ and towse over^.a little tub of deer’s guts that 
anybody’d know wouldn’t stink to bother anyone for a couple 
of days yet. 

After a while the pursuit, in groups of two and three, 
began to straggle back past the ice-house. They didn’t have 
Lemuel, so Josh judged he’d got away. 

* 

Frank had at last, and to his own great relief, cut off his 
whiskers. In the fight with Lem Cantril, on yesterday, he had 
got a knife cut — not a serious one, though without the great, 
hairy bush on his chin it might have been. He and Mike 
had been in tfie mill office when Cantril came through the 
door, waving a gun and ordering everybody out of the mill. 
Frank had let go the first thing at hand, which happened to 
be Mike’s inkstand, not much of a weapon because it was 
small. But it hacFmade Smokepole dodge, and while he was 
dodging, Frank had jumped and got hold of the gun-barrel. 
Lem got in one jab at Frank’s face with his knife before Mike 
booted him. He might as well have stabbed a mattress. The 
keen blade sheared off a dollop of red hair « and the point 
made a half-inch cut, not very deep, in Frank’s chin. 

It Wis enough. All summer he'd been waiting for an excuse. 
Disguise or Iho disguise, the donkey’s winter coat on his face 
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itched him cruelly. There was no one anyway, not here, who 
cared whether Frank Ellis was Francis Camavon. 

He lolled on the deck of the Bessie, waiting for dinner, 
enjoying his nice clean face. It was cool today; the south-west 
wind was coming up, beginning to blow, but the anchorage 
was sheltered from it. The Bessie felt only the river current. 
Now and then the wind brought along the deck^he savoury 
fragrance of Lizabeth's cooking. 

Tis heaven here, Frank thought. 

He had thought to 6^ cold jyid unfed in this place, coming 
here from the city he lov^, nothing a man could eat in this 
black wilderness; and here he ^as warmed for life by a good 
and an interesting woman who could make a tasty dish out 
of the brown stones of the sea. He sniffed with appreciation, 
ran his fingers over his face. Francis Carnavon— J^rank Ellis, 
that is. Shaved, about to be fed, some day to be a father. 

Was never a man so blest. 

One thing tV'^rred his contentment these days. He did not 
yet see how he could take a creative part in Mike's doings 
ashore. Mike eltpected him to, he knew; Lizabeth did, too. 
Frank thought so himself. No man should sit idle, a parasite, 
while tremendous things were going on. A town was being 
born, a wilderness opened up to make room for the homes 
of men. He had no lack of interest in that; he was fascinated 
by it. The thing had gxdsLt scope, a kind of poetry. He had 
watched the houses go up, the naked frames raw and yellow 
against the trees of the forest. There were times when the 
thing brought tears to his eyes. 

Some of the houses were no longer raw and yellow; t* "y 
were being painted brick-red now, since one of the Gorha«as 
had found the red ochre in the field. Paint for houses from 
a bare field pit — there was no end to the bounty of God. 

No, it was no lack o^ interest. It was simply that the 
project was Mike's. Frank was deeply proud of Mike, know- 
ing that behind all was his brother's energy and genius of 
planning. Ashore, Mike moved implacably as the great saw 
blade moved through the logs in the mill. 

But to work with Mike was not comfortj^ble; fie wished to 
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tell a man what to do, when, where, and how fast he must 
do it. Then, like as not, if you became interested in the 
work, watching it grow under your hands, into it would 
thrust the nose of Mike; before you knew it, the hands of 
Mike would push yours away and the work be finished crick- 
crack, and you left with the frustration. 

I am not*,' God knows, a builder of empires, and it«is they 
who are needed here, Frank thought, squinting his eyes 
against the glare on the river. But in a small way I might 
build a village, or even me ovffi hoiA>d, given time to savoui 
the wo/ic and watch it grow. 

But his own house up abSve the falls Mike's men were 
building, egged on by Mike, lest cold weather come and find 
Frank and Lizabeth still living on the Bessie. In the mean- 
time Frank worked about tjje mill, or he kept books and 
tally sheets in the office. A useless thing surely, because each 
evening Mike himself went over the books. 

He did not criticise Mike, a fine, warm-hearted man, a 
good brother, made for great accomplishments. The fault, if 
there were one, lay in Frank's own methdds, which were 
leisurely. Yet Frank did not lack self-respect. There should 
be room anywhere for both him and Mike. 

For the world surely would be a sad place if no man ever 
stopped to look around and see God's grass grow. If so be it 
grew under his feet, then grass itself was a miracle, too, one 
of the beautiful mysteries of the world. 

A small boat was coming up the river, and Frank squinted, 
trying to make out whether it was one of the town men or 
a stranger. From the shape of the sail, it was a stranger. 

I hope 'tis no more of the Cantrils come home to claim a 
birthright, he thought. I have had a bellyful of them. 

A queer lot, to be sure, the Cantrils. Tlie life they must 
have led here appaUpd him. He had heard about some of it 
from Maynard, of whom he had made a friend; even May- 
nard, he could see, had a standoffishness amounting almost to 
hatred for strangers. 

Fraqk fingered the sore spot on his chin. He glanced down 
at the load^ gup on the deck beside him. He had brought 
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out the gun because ducks were beginning to fly on the river; 
though, the fine way he fet, he didn’t really think he wanted 
to hurt anything. It occurred to him that, for a man of peace, 
he had been forced by circumstances into some odd positions. 

He watched the boat draw cldser. The young fellow steer- 
ing hadn’t any look of the Cantrils, for all he was in rags 
and tatters. He was coming in warily, though, eyeing the 
Bessie, eyeing Frank, keeping a sliaip watch of die move- 
ments on shore. 

Frank got up and ^Ait ova to the rail to watch him go 
by. The boat — ^it was a d^ked-ovsr ship’s boat — woflld have 
to pass close to the Bessie to iriiss the mud shoal making out 
far from the shore, now the river was low. But the fellow 
didn’t appear to know about the shoal. He was headed right 
for it. , 

Frank called out to him. “Hi, friend, sheer off, you’re 
into the mudbank, there.” 

The young min sheered off, headed upstream a little and 
came about. Frank watched while he downed sail and let his 
boat drift backVith the current, so as to fetch in alongside 
of the Bessie. It was a smart piece of judgment which Frank 
admired. He said so, looking down at the fellow and won- 
dering where on earth he had seen him before. Seeing the 
boat was drifting down by, he tossed down a rope’s end. 

The fellow caught the rope’s end, stood looking up at 
Frank. 

“Be darned if I ever thought I’d be glad to see one of the 
Carnavons,” he said. “I was looking to be welcomed by ^he 
Cantrils.” 

“Carnavon ! ” Frank said, taken aback. “ 'Tis Frank EUi.^ I 
am, unrecognisable because I shaved me whiskers off the 
night.” 

The young man grinned. 

“You must be blood kin to me, then,” he said. “I’m 
Nathan Ellis. I saw you a couple of times at the warehouse 
in Boston, when I was in there with Pa. You remember Joel 
Ellis? I'm his son.” 

“Begodl” Frank said under his breath. 
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He darted a glance back over his shoulder at the galley, 
but Lizabeth either hadn’t heard anything, or she was some- 
where else. This, without doubt, was Nate, her other son — 
the one Frank hadn’t seen, come tailing up the coast in 
search of his mother. Frank heaved a sigh. If this one were 
anything like his brother, the man of peace was in for another 
battle. F^raf^k was tempted to give the rope’s end a good jerk, 
dump the fellow in the river and be done with it. 

Nathan Ellis, however, didn’t act as if he wanted a fight. 

“I’m sure relieved to find some5ile like you here, Mr. 
Camav6n,’’ he said. “I was look^g for a warm reception, 
seeing I had a fight down-river yesterday with one of the 
Cantrils. But I had to find some kind of a town. My wife 
and I live over on the other side of the bay, plan to winter 
it out there, and we’re up against it for supplies. You think 
I could buy what I need ashore here?” 

“I don’t doubt you could,” Frank said. 

“Well, I hope so, it’ll save me a trip down to Weymouth. 
Thought I’d try it up here first, take my chances on a 
fight.” 

Nate realised he was saying more than he needed to, seeing 
Mr. Camavon didn’t look any too interested in him and his 
problems, but it was so darned good to talk to someone. He 
went on babbling, it seemed to him, like a fool. 

“I wasn’t doing anything but piok up refuge lumber down 
at the river-mouth,” he said happily. “Didn’t look to me as 
if anyone wanted it. But this Cantnl fellow, he got mad said 
I was stealing it.” 

“What did you want it for?” Frank asked interested. 
He himself had noticed the old dnft lumber down-nver. 
“Couldn’t he pi much worth to anyone, rotten as it is.” 

“We built our cabin out of it.” Lord, it was wonderful, 
just talking. “Therp’s sound stuff there, only you have to 
hunt for it. I took four boatloads. I thought I’d offer to pay 
that fellow for it, if I could find him and h^ was cooled off 
enough to let me talk to him.” 

“Pay for driftwood left to rot?” 

“Well, thtey o^n it. It was worth something to me, might 
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offer to pay/' 

Frank looked down at him thoughfully. This Nathan of 
Lizabeth's, you couldn't help seeing that he was her son. For, 
in spite of his rags and his wild*appearance, there were her 
looks and her fortiiright honesty. 

Wha# should I do? Frank thought. In God's ^ame, was 
ever a man so tried ! She has been a long time getting over 
these sons of hers, she is still not over them, but I have seen 
her change and begin be hjppy with me. Will this boy 
turn her back to her old, sharp, flagging self, destfoy my 
peace of mind and hers, remiilding her of unhappy times 
that are over and best forgotten? And she with a child 
coming?” 

“The Cantrils,” he said aloud, “as their Uncle Josh keeps 
telling us, 'took out and gone'. The last one of*them who 
wished to make trouble left us yesterday. I don't doubt he 
was the seme who fought with you over the driftwood.” 
Frank fingered the patch on his chin. “I had a fight with that 
one, meself.” 

In spite of his problems, the humour of the situation struck 
Frank. He grinned. “It would seem, Mr. Ellis, that we have 
some things in common.” 

“Well, a fight, anyway,” Nate agreed. 

He was puzzled about what else there could be, thinkiilg. 
Maybe he means the warehouse which was Pa's and might 
have been mine, if Carnavon's hadn't bought it; and oh, yes, 
the name, for some reason he's calling himself Ellis now. 
That was queer. And what was he doing anyhow, tl last 
person you'd expect to see here on this old sloop, up a god- 
forsaken river at the end of nowhere? Maybe Carnavon's got 
into the same kind of trouble Pa did and had to get out of 
Boston. Whatever it was, ^his one was a vee fellow, someone 
to talk to. 

I must look like a fool, though, standing here with my 
mouth open, everything running out of it. 

He stood beaming up at Frank, and his mouth was open, 
good will and friendliness sticking out all over hi A. 
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Frank sighed. “Come aboard, Mr. Ellis” he said. “Me 
wife’s getting dinner.” 

“Thanks,” Nate said. Lord, how he’d like to! “I wish I 
could, Mr. Camavon. But my wife’s alone, and I’ve got to 
grt my stuif loaded so I carf catch the first of the ebb down- 
river. Besides, it looks as though it’s coming on to blow. I’ll 
be over again, though.” 

“Good luck to ye, then,’’ Frank said. He wasn’t going to 
push his luck. He would tell Lizabeth, let her be the one to 
say whether she wanted to s^e her %()n. “Me brother Mike 
bonght'but the Cantrils,”ihe went/Dn. “If you’ll go ashore, he 
or Maynard’ll open up the store-room for you.” 

“Maynard?” Nate said. “Would that be Maynard Cantril?” 

Frank nodded. “Maynard runs the shipyard here,” he said. 

Nate coiled his end of th^ rope tossed it up to Frank. He 
said, “Thanks, then. I’ll see you again, Mr. Carnavon.” 

The light current tugged at the boat and started to drift 
her down by the Bessie. He was busy for a moment; then he 
got the sail up and stood in for shore, waving his arm, and 
Frank lifted a hand in farewell. He stood looking after the 
boat for a moment and then went slowly below. 

The table was set in the Bessie’s cabin. The kettles were 
off the fire. Lizabeth sat waiting, stiff as a ramrod, on one of 
the built-in benches. Her cheeks were flushed. There was a 
look about her Frank didn’t like, <and he began uneasily. 

“I’ve kept you waiting, lass. I’m sorry.” 

“Never mind if your dinner spoils,” she said. “Just so you 
can have a good chew with someone.” 

Frank stared at her. It had been a long time since he had 
heard that particular note in her voice; he’d hoped never to 
hear it again— .the nagging, petulant grate on the nerves that 
the world over meant an unhappy woman. 

He went straight«to her. ' 

“You heard, Lizabeth.” 

It was stupid of him to think she would .not have heard, 
the Bessie being so small. Only his great hope that she would 
not h^ had stood between her and the sound of her son’s 
voice. 
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''Did you not wish to see him? You had only to come on 
deck." 

"No," Lizabeth said harshly. "I don't want to see him." 

She looked at Frank standing unhappily beside her, and 
put both palms to her cheeks, pressing hard. 

"They went off and left me when I needed them most," 
she saicfc '‘I don't want anything to do with thefh." 

He knelt and put both arms around her unyielding body. 

"Oh, Lizabeth, my dear love. Let them go, then." 

She did not move. *‘Ceave ijie alone, Frank. Fll ^et over 
it." She shrugged him aw2^r, and he rose to his feet rebuffed 
and hurt. 

"But no need to be angry with me," he said. "Will you 
give me my dinner now?" 

"Whatever happens, a man h^s to think of his stomach, I 
guess." She got up with a flounce, but he stopped her, a hard, 
unyielding arm barring her way. 

"No. Tis the sour stomach of the world I'd have, if you 
fed me, and you with this anger." 

"Oh, don't b^ foolish. Of course you'll eat your dinner." 

‘^No, I'll not, then." 

"Frank," she said, "you'll just have to " 

She was going to say, "take me as I am," but the look in 
his eye was something she had never seen there before, and 
she stopped. 

"They are only the young setting up for themselves," he 
said quietly. "They do not love you less, only themselves 
more." 

"Selfish and ungrateful, after all I did for them 

"And who is not? What is gratitude? A belittling tluug, 
Lizabeth ! " 

"Nonsense. Children ought to be grateful. And look at 
mine! I worked my fingers to the bone#and what did I get 
for it!" 

Frank looked«at her curiously. 

"And when you were working your fingers to the bone," 
he asked, "did you do it only because you tiiought you^ight 
get something for it?" 
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“Don’t talk foolish. I thought I might at least expect help 
when I needed it.” 

“Or did you do it somewhat for the joy and satisfaction 
you had in your love for your children? 'Tis a great joy to 
protect the helpless, but ’ti^ not selfless, Lizabeth. Look how 
you are, angry and bitter because what they are doing is 
being a m&n and a woman, not two childienl Be gbd of it 
that they no longer need you! ” 

“Don’t tell me he doesn’t need me!” she burst out 
furiously. 

She had not been able'-to resist^ after she got over the first 
shock of Nate’s voice, going t)ut on deck to peer unseen past 
the deck-house. She had thought at first that of course he had 
come north looking for her; when she found he had not, she 
told hersejf that the sight of him, the wreck of his clothes, 
had appalled her. “I brought that Caroline up to keep a 
man’s clothes clean and mended and look at him! What’s 
she thinking of, the lazy ” 

“You are only jealous,” Frank said. “Your children have 
been setting up their home in a wilderness. You yourself 
should know what the lack of a thing like a needle might 
mean in this place.” 

“Jealous ! Maybe I am ” She realised what he had said 

and she spun towards him, the angry tell-tale red rising on 
her cheekbones. • 

“Jealous ! And what right have you got to talk so, what do 
you know Aout my young ones and me? I had them, I had 
my whole life before I ever heard of you, and it was — ^they 
were ” 

She pulled up short, at the sight of his face. Never in her 
life had she permitted herself such an outburst; feelings 
should be put sternly down, handled alone and in silence. 
But these feelings chad been put down so long, they came 
tearing out with almost a sound of tearing. She could not 
stop, even though something said to her, 'Miis is Frank. 

she said, “If anyone’s jealous, it’s you yourself, Frank 
Cam^von ! ” 

“I am that, laps,” he said, his deep, sorrowful voice cutting 
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in over her shrill one. “I am jealous beyond anything I have 
ever known. The joy it would have given me to toss your 
bright young son into the river, to wish he had never come 
here! But is jealousy to turn a man into a savage, or a child, 
thirteen years old only? Oh, Lizibeth, what a souring of the’ 
good, kind mother's milk, that you cannot see how a grown 
man dots not need his mother ! It is his wife he nc%ds. I need 
my wife," Frank said bleakly. ''And she has gone away." 

She stood staring at him, her face twisted and crumpled, 
so that for a moment h? thought she was going to cry. 

"Oh, Lizabeth, Lizabetl^" he said. " 'Tis we shcJbld be 
grateful to children for being st) dear. When we have had 
them and they are grown, should there be left an ugly thing 
like a debt to pay? Why, a child repays us a thousand times 
over by being a child. I say this,^ lonely man, who has been 
warming cold fingers over the great fire lit by his small son — 
or daughter, 'tis no matter. I am thinking the time will come 
when I must let my son go to be a man, and I do not know 
how I will reel. But should I put myself in his way, my great 
hulk for him to Stumble over, when the young have so hard 
a time, and 'tis no easy thing to learn to be a man? 'Tis the 
fool of the world I am" — ^he put out his arms to her — "and 
he not born yet I " 

"Oh, Frank," Lizabeth said. 

She went to him, leaning her head wearily against him 
inside the circle of his arms. 

He stood softly stroking her hair. 

"There, lass, 'tis out of you and gone. Let it go. Your son 
Nathan makes a sound like a man. At least to me. lit is 
married, responsible, taking care of his wife, in such a .7 
not to leave her lonely in the woods the night that he would 
not eat his dinner." 

At the word 'dinner' flie empty stcgnach inside Frank 
rumbled dolefully and long. 

"I'm sorry, lass. 'Tis me inner man gs always, tumbling me 
dignity, reminding me that Frank Carnavon is a great lunk, 
the fool of the world." 

There was a silence. 
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“Begod,” Lizabeth said, her voice, muffled against his 
shirt, mimicking his Irish speech. “Begod, your inner man 
is less of a fool than you are.” 

Frank started as if she had bitten him. A ghost of a twinkle 
‘came back into his eyes. “Praise be to the angels, here's” — 
his voice choked a little — “here’s my wife come home again.” 

“Let md go,” Lizabeth said. 

She put both arms up around his neck and kissed him on 
the lips. “I’ll dish your dinner for you, great lunk, your 
stomach’s all you think about, I on^bope it isn’t spoilt, that 
dinner’s a good one. But mind yop, Frank, when we’ve eaten, 
you can row me ashore. rv6 got to see Nate and help him 
pile up Caroline’s kitchen things. I may not be much good 
to him, but I won’t have him go back there, wherever he’s 
going, forget half the thingj. they need.” 

Frank burst out laughing. 

“I’d need that meself,” he said. “Any man would, God 
love you, you stubborn witch ! ” 

★ 

Nathan tied up his boat at the wharf and went up the 
ladder. There didn’t seem to be anyone around on the wharf; 
he wondered where he ought to go to find Mike Camavon 
and his storeroom. 

Well, it was dinner-time, people were probably home eat- 
ing. He could eat, himself, but he’d better not take the time 
to. He’d have to hustle anyway, to take advantage of the 
tide, and, from the looks of the sky, it was sure coming on 
to blow. Maybe the thing to do, now he’d found out there 
were decent people here in the town, was to go right home 
now without his load, come over tomorrow or the next day, 
and bring Caroline. 

There was a nei|i shed on the 'head of the wharf, with a 
couple of windows facing his way and a closed door. Might 
be someone in there’d ^now about the store-rooms. He walked 
along, took a look 'in at one of the windows. Under the 
wind9w was a big rectangular shelf or table top, and on it, 
sketched ob th^smooth planed wood, the model of a boat. 
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He leaned closer to the glass. The drawing drew him like 
a magnet, and after a moment or so he went along to 
the door, opened it and went in. There was no one there, 
and he crossed the room, stood by the table, studying the 
drawing. 

The shed on the wharf was Maynard Cantril’s new work- 
shop, partitioned off for him to use, a snug place v^here a fire 
could be built on the hearth when cold weather came — ^not 
that Maynard ever knew, when he was working, whether he 
was cold or not. The fdhm ha^ no furniture, except a shelf 
for tools, knocked against^ one wall, and the great,* rough 
work table set where the light from two windows could fall 
on it without reflection. 

Maynard himself had built the table out of two planks of 
clear pine set solidly on four sectjpns of pine logs. He hadn't 
bothered to take the bark off the logs; all he ast:ed of the 
underpinning of his table was that it be solid. It was a table 
built to last for more than one man's lifetime. The planks 
he had dovetailed cunningly, working with plane and scraper 
until the soft, bfttter-coloured punkin pine shone like satin, 
and there could be seen neither the marks of his joining nor 
his tools. It was his work surface, and on the gleaming wood 
he drew pictures of the boat models he had carried in his 
mind most of his life. 

Nathan Ellis stooped a 4ittle over the table, seeing for the 
first time the work in which he had been interested for so 
long, and whistled through his teeth with admiration. He 
tapped with a ragged finger-nail a section of the sharply 
drawn, beautifully complete design. 

Now that, he said to himself. Now that is something 1 ■ a 
always wondered about — ^how it was done. 

He stayed in the shop for quite a time. At last, hearing 
steps on the wharf outsidi, he came ouj of his absorption, 
started for the door and then stood frozen in slack-jawed 
amazement. The woman standing thqre was his mother. 

She said, “You've grown, Nate. Stocked up some. I believe 
you're taller." 

And she stepped forward and laid her hapds oft his arms, 
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aware of the hard, tough, leathery young muscles under the 
ragged sleeves. 


★ 

If Maynard Cantril had cbme into his workshop and found 
a stranger there, he would have given him the rough side of 
his tongud, because now that he had some privacyofor the 
first time in his life, Maynard was jealous of it. But he did 
not come. He was up in the woods hunting for Smokepole. 

After the fight at the mill on yestdfoay, Maynard had taken 
his gun^ and unobtrusivelycslipped ^way along the woods’ roads 
and trails of the forest, bursting like a hound in widening 
circles, coming back, now and again, to Josh’s hut. But Josh 
was no help. He neither knew nor cared where his son was. 

Maynard had known his nephew for a long time. He had, 
on occasion in the past, been able to talk Lem out of his 
rages; he thought he might do so now. Of all the Cantrils, 
Maynard was the only one who had any understanding of 
the curious, split-up way Lem’s mind worked. 

So long as he was Lemuel Cantril, witli his half-baked, 
selfish notion of being king of Somerset, he was not dan- 
gerous. Andrew CantrU’s ego combined with Josh’s inertia 
cancelled out; the one assured Lem that he was the best 
man, of the best blood in the world, the man most suited to 
be a king; the other that he had no -need to do anything about 
it. But there had been times, and Maynard remembered 
them, whert someone or something had punctured the stone 
wall of Lemuel’s pride, and then he became Smokepole, the 
Indian, whose mother, Anna Pie, had been Red Flower — 
Fire. ITie word was the same for both, in Indian talk. Whose 
grandfather had been Smoking Stick, and whose great-grand- 
father, Fire-Driven-Before-The-Wind, among his own people 
had been a king. Smokepole, the Indian, had ritual and 
religion behind him; he had a terrible pride which could not 
stand insult. ^ • 

The tribe, when Slnokepole went on one of his tears, either 
removed itself or held him down by main force until he got 
over it, if biey l^d to. It was always less complicated to go 
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somewhere else; and Charley Cantril, the chief, shrewdly 
guessing ahead, had taken the tribe to the offshore island 
shortly after Somerset was sold. Maynard knew where the 
tribe was; two of the boys. Fryer and Dod, had been in to 
town during the summer, quietly scrounging supplies. They’ 
had come in by night, going to Maynard's house and waking 
him; aq^l Maynard, knowing it was better to let Ihem have 
what the tribe needed than to have the store-room broken 
into, had got up and gone down with them to the wharf, and 
helped them load theii’sSanocs out of town stores. 

So it was foolish to coijjit oh the tribe; they couldn't be 
reached in a hurry. On the jccond afternoon, when the 
south-west wind came up and blew a gale, Maynard knew 
they couldn't be reached at all. What was done he would 
have to do himself. He spent the whole of that day in the 
woods, not even going home to eat. He did not find Smoke- 
pole. 


★ 

Tlie first day Smokepole was holed up in a thicket, sleep- 
ing. On the second day he was resting, letting his bruises 
heal — he had taken a bad beating in the fight at the mill — 
and making his plans. For the two days he did not eat. He 
lay almost motionless on his back in the thicket, all the 
second morning staring up into the thickly twined branches 
close to his face. At noon he moved, sliding stealthily out of 
the thicket, to a place in the forest he knew. 

There he cut the hair off his face with his hunting knife, 
a painful operation which he endured silently, and he dug • p 
some strong, flexible cord-like roots of a spruce tree. He p i- 
formed a ceremony of great dignity and seriousness, a ritual 
taught him by his mother. Red Flower, \\'hom the Cantrils 
had called Anna Pie; so thfet afternoon when the gale began 
to blow, he was not surprised, only thankful that certain gods 
apii)roved. ^ 

At dusk Smokepole went out of the woods, moving like a 
shadow from tree to tree. Overhead the gale boomed in the 
pine tops; stopping at the edge of the fores^to pefer oul" over 
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the darkening fields, Smokepole leaned his hand against a 
tree trunk, and he felt the great column, three feet thick, 
shudder in the wind, while under his feet the earth stirred 
with the heave and vibration of roots. 

' This field was the one where the red ochre deposit was, 
the traditional paint pit of his people. He wormed his way 
out through the tall, dry grass to the paint holes. Tlvey were 
deeper than he remembered them, seeing that the new people 
in Somerset had been digging there for red ochre for their 
house paint. With certain ingredifellts from his pouch he 
mixed fiis paint; then Smokepole,, flescendant of chiefs, took 
off his white man’s clothes and painted his face and body with 
the designs which meant war. 

Maynard Cantril, a little later, coming into the field for a 
look at the paint pit on th^ off-chance that he might find 
some Indian sign there, saw the bundle of clothes carefully 
rolled and bound with flexible tree-root, and he felt the 
hackles rise on his neck. 

He ought to have warned the town before, instead of think- 
ing he might be able to calm Lem down alone. He whirled 
and stared at the forest blackening down now with night 
shadow. There was no movement except the wind, no sound 
but its thunder and crackle among the lashing branches of 
the trees. What was needed now was someone from the 
tribe, someone who could read Indian sign. Any one of 
the boys without doubt could tell him where Lem had 
gone. But Maynard Cantril was no woodsman. He walked 
to the edge of the field, stood peering here and there into 
the woods. 

And then he saw, among the shadows, the curl of orange 
flame leap up$ the sudden ^urt of smoke. And he saw 
Smokepole. 

Smokepole came ^sounding out df the forest in great jumps, 
his tall, naked figure, curiously painted, lit up from behind by 
a flaming bundle of dry grass drawn at the end of a thong tied 
around his waist. He shot out into the field, the bundle 
disintegrating as he went, and it seemed to Maynard that the 
grass of thb fiel^ behind him exploded. 
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Maynard readied his gun and fired a shot; in that light it 
was like aiming at a dancing knife-blade. The shot missed. 
He saw Smokepole balance briefly on the edge of the paint- 
hole with the bundle of clothes in his hand, then plung^ 
across the field and out of sight in the undergrowth on the 
other side. 

And^hen Maynard himself ran down the woocTs’ road and 
into the town, yelling at the top of his lungs the shout that 
for centuries has struck terror to the hearts of any people 
living in a wooded country ; 

‘Tire/ Fire/ The woodstis afire and burning/” 

It is doubtful if Smokepole, •in his exaltation, even heard 
Maynard’s shot. There was enough of the white man left in 
him to realise that in a boat on the water tonight, where he 
planned to go, he would need tis clothes; to return to the 
pit for them had been part of his earefully laid plan. For the 
rest, he was what his father would have ealled ‘all Injun'. 
Naked as he was born he ran the full length of the town to 
the waterfront, his clothes in one hand, his knife in the 
other. He jumped into the first boat he saw, which happened 
to be Nathan Ellis's lying at the head of the wharf, cut loose 
the rope which tied her and put out into the dark, wind- 
murmuring river. 

Men saw him go, but the passage of the screaming, painted 
apparition had been too •quick and too paralysing. By the 
time they had collected their seattered wits, closed their 
astonished mouths, Smokepole had vanished in the darkness 
on the water. There was no pursuit, because in very little 
time the men of Somerset had more on theii hands than ey 
could manage. 

The fire came pouring like water across the fields and 
pastures, tinder-dry. The joaring gale drove it quickly into 
the town. In twenty minutes the housei nearest the woods 
w^re burning. Three months of bone-dry weather had cooked 
the moisture out of everything; the oki Cantril houses went 
up like paper torches. The resinous new ones, some built 
out of greener lumber, took a little longer. For yiree Jiours 
the town of Somerset stood up against thj black night sky in 



hi^, rippled-orange sheets of flame. The fire wiped over the 
old Cantnl rabbit wanens, their filthy out-houses, their old 
vegetable cellars where last year’s rotten cabbages and 
potatoes lay in mouldy barrels, which the new owners had not 
yet had time to clear away; smoke and gases carried away into 
the high windy sky the last grimy vestiges of Andrew Cantril’s 
dream. * 

The dry top-soil in the fields burned down to bedrock; in 
the woods the great pines burst with sounds like musketry. 
The town’s stock — the precious horses, cattle and pigs — 
perished with the barns, except far two cows, left out over- 
night in open pasture, who managed to make it safely to the 
river. No one could think of stock when there was barely 
time to get the women and children away. 

The people of Somerset spent the night on a small island 
in the river a little below the centre of the fire, so that the 
smoke, while bad enough, could be borne; to which they 
were ferried by a miracle of small-boat-handhng in wind and 
flying water. It was nip and tuck — the last boat-load left the 
shore just as the buildings on the wharf and the mill burst 
into flame. They saved nothing; a few bundles of clothes and 
bedding which the women were able to scrabble together — 
that was all. And Maynard Cantril saved his work-table. After 
he had given the alarm, it was the first thing he thought of — 
the design sketched on it was nevf, an experiment not yet 
built. He up-ended his table, over and over, out through the 
door of his workshop to the head of the wharf, tied a length 
of rope and a boat’s anchor to one leg of it and dropped it 
into the river. 

For the rest, the town was gone, and four people dead. No 
one thought td warn Josh Cantril; the fire overtook him on 
the way to the river. Jobbick Butler’s family, in their panic, 
thought they had le'^t behind a child; they had not, he was 
only in another boatload and safely on the island, but 
Jobbick went running hack to see. In the night a puny baby 
died on the island rrom heart failure caused by cold and 
tenor.o An<J Michael Carnavon, not believing his own eyes — 
that a fire could irayel as fast as this one did — ^and thinking 



he had time to fetch his cash-box and records, lay dead under 
the smoking ashes of his mill 
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No man has ever devised a way to stop a forest fire. It is 
surprising to think that the mind of man, which ftas invented 
cuiious and intricate mechanisms for flying the sky, for in- 
vestigating the blood circulation of a mouse, for destroying 
small islands so that 1:ffeir ve^ rocks melt and trickle down 
into the sea, is powerless fcefore so simple a thing as fire run- 
ning through dry woods on a*windy night. 

He can do only one thing — stand away, while the horror 
destroys the sweet, familiar face of the land he knows; only 
afterwards can he go back to the blackened, stinjcing hole in 
tlie ground which was once his home. 

Yet it seemed in the morning, there would never be any 
use in going back to Somerset. The pits of coals which had 
been barns and dwelling places glowed hotly; the fields were 
sheets of grey ash, seeping smoke, where underneath the dry 
topsoil was burning, and over them the heat waves danced. 
Even the surface of the new gravel road was blackened. The 
wind had gone down somewhat, but it still blew briskly from 
the south-west. The fire was eating back against it into the 
great stand of trees. 

“And there,'' said one of the mill sawyers, looking at it 
with gritty, red-rimmed eyes, “there goes your lumber." 

The people of Somerset were stunned, deathly tired and 
grief-stricken; they were not licked, though for a time ^hey 
thought they were. Food had to be found, shelter foi the 
night. There \\as no time to sit around and wonder how any- 
one felt. ^ 

Mike was dead; to Frank's astonishyient, people turned 
naturally to him, not as leader, but as someone to whom they 
could come fo? assurance. Had Mik^ been there, he would 
have been a leader — here, there and everywhere, organising, 
putting in order, saying what to do. Since he ^as npt, the 
men gathered at daylight in a close-huddled knot on the 



shore by the boats, to take account of assets and decide for 
themselves what to do. Frank could not believe Mike was 
dead; whenever he thought of it, he felt only a queer numb- 
ness. Like everyone else, he had no time to think of it, and 
for that he was grateful. 

“Faith,” he said, “I think the 6rst thing to do is load into 
the boats ahd drop down the river, get the women atad kids 
out of the smoke.” 

He was a little surprised when the men of the group 
stopped talking among themselves to listen to him. They 
seemed to expect him to go on, sothe did. 

“Some should stay here with boats, to see what later may 
be salvaged over yonder,” he said, sweeping his hand towards 
what had been Somerset. “Though I doubt it will be much. 
I have fishing-lines and a flqnnder-spcar and my gun aboard 
the Bessie. Did anyone save his gun and powder?” 

It appeared that five men had saved their guns and a small 
amount of ammunition. Nearly everyone had a fish-line or 
two, since these were kept, for convenience, aboard the small 
boats, and one man produced a clam-hoe. ' 

“\^y, ’tis riches!” Frank said. “We’ll not live like kings, 
begod, but we’ll live. Now, Corkran left three days ago, and 
he will be back in ten, and the Mary C., as you know, is 
bringing winter stores this time. So ’tis a matter of ten days 
only till the vessel comes. The Bessie will shelter the women 
and small children, but not here choking in this smoke, 
unless there ^s a change of wind. Maynard, friend, you know 
the country. Where should we go? ’Tis good fishing at the 
mouth of the river. There’s clams and mussels, and should 
be game in the woods.” 

“There’s game there now, all right,” Maynard said in his 
slow voice. “This fire’s chased all the game there is down 
there, probably. Buf, this time year, you can’t tell what the 
wind’ll do. If so be it hauled around nor’-west, the firc’d be 
down to the mouth of, .the river before we was.” 

“The other side of the river, then?” 

Sonjeone^ said, “No, thajt’s all swamp-land over there.” 

“I think we bgtter get right away from here,” Maynard 
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said. ^‘Onless there's rain, that fire'll twizzle around in there 
for weeks. Dry's it is, there's probably places where it'll burn 
all winter, unless there's an uncommon lot of snow. I'd say 
go clean over to the other side of the bay, be out of the way 
of it." * 

‘‘I think so, too," Frank said. “Nathan, is your harbour 
over there deep enough to float the Bessie?" 

“Plenty," Nathan said briefly. “Good hunting and fishing, 
too." 

He had been standing therg, nervously shifting from foot 
to foot, wondering what fe) do. His boat was gone, with his 
gun in it, too, and it looked ^s if these people needed all 
their boats. But he was worried out of his life about Caroline. 
Not that she wouldn't be all right, but she'd been all night 
alone, and she must by now haye seen the smokj and flames 
on the other side of the bay. 

“Then we'll go there," Frank said. “1 think right away, 
because of the tide. Maynard?" 

“Yeah," Maynard said. 

“Well, if we'fe all going there," Nate said anxiously, “could 
I borrow a boat and start out now? My wife's over there 
alone." 

Maynard turned quickly to look at him. “Over there 
alone?" he said. “For godsake, son." 

He reached for his gfln, which was laid carefully across 
the stern of the beached skiff beside him. 

“I'm going to take my skimmer and go out amongst the 
islands to see the tribe," he said. “They'll have some stuff 
laid up for winter, and they'll help us, if we'll help t‘ cm 
later on, say we eat up their stores. Some of the boys'll c' me 
in and hunt and fish for us, too, till the vessel gets back. 
Come on, son. On the way I'll drop you over on your side 
of the bay." 

He seemed to think there was a hurry; none the less, after 
tiie other mei> had helped him laupch the small sloop he 
called his skimmer, he sailed her aerdss the river into the 
stink and smoke that still hung over the burne(J ^hyf, and 
fished his table out of the river. 
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Nate helped him haul the unwieldy, dripping thing in 
over the side, stow it in the cockpit upside down, where it 
took up almost more room than there was. 

He thought, in his worry, his anxiety to get started. My 
V5od, the Cantrils are all crazy. 

But he saw, when the sloop came about and headed down 
the river, fnat this Cantril wasn’t so crazy he didnit know 
how to sail a boat. 


* 

Nate*had never seen a boat sail 4he way Maynard Cantril’s 
'skimmer' did. • 

He thought, watching the old man at the tiller, I guess I 
never really saw a boat handled before. 

They had to beat down-river against the wind; the flood 
tide had made, and though it was not yet running strongly, it 
was a current against them. Yet the boat, on short tacks, 
tooled along without any fuss; Nate watched the big hands 
on the tiller with awe and admiration. 

The wind was still high at seven o'clock when they came 
out of the mouth of the river. The flood tide was flowing 
strongly up from the east against the south-west wind. The 
bay, out from under the lee of the land, was mostly curling 
cross-chop, crested white. Maynard put the boat into it, and 
she went tearing. She seemed to be all sail — a tremendous 
spread of canvas for so small a hull; and as the spray began 
to fly, Nate 'thought uneasily that if he were sailing her he’d 
reef down some. But Maynard didn’t. He seemed to take no 
notice of the flying water. Presently Nate, spotting a baling 
bucket under the thwart, hooked it out with his foot and 
began to bale. '' 

Maynard said something. 

“What?” Nate Iv>llercd back. If the old boy’d ordered 
him to do something, say reef down the sail, he didn’t want 
to miss it. 

“I said, goddamned skimmer ! ” Maynard yelled. 

“W^io-^me?” Nate said blankly. 

“This blarsted boat. Ain’t no good. Never was.” 
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“My ioul, Mr. Cantril/' Nate said, staring at him. “P 
never saw a boat like her.” 

“No, and never will again. I built her, but she’s the first 
and last, by God. Go, go, go, that’s all she will do. If I sailed 
her the way I ought to be able to, she’d go to bottom. No\^ 
that one, that one drawed out on the table there, I think I’ve 
worked all of the cranks out of.” He gave tlie sheet a yank, 
and the boat plunged, the water flew. Maynard began to 
swear. “There! See? Sink, damn ye, sink! It’s all you’re 
good for.” 

Nate, seeing the need Jor it, bijgan again hastily •to bale. 
He judged he had never made^he trip across the bay so fast 
in his life, perhaps never would again. In spite of his anxiety 
about Caroline, he couldn’t help enjoying himself, though 
he baled most of the way until the boat shot into the shelter 
of the home cove, and he saw, \o his relief, Carbline sitting 
quietly on the beach by the landing place. 

She got up and came down the shore towards him. Nate 
saw she looked white and hollow-eyed, pinched around the 
mouth. He saifl, “You all right, honey?” and held out his 
arms. She walked into them and for a moment stood rigidly 
against him, pressing her face into his spray-wet jacket. 

“I guess you had a night of it,” he said, holding her tightly. 
“I couldn’t get back before. The town burnt up, over there, 
and someone stole the boat.” 

“I know,” she said. “He was here. Oh, Nate, I thought it 
was you coming home, and it wasn’t, it was him — that man 
you had the fight with.” 

Her voice stopped with a kind of breathy tremble, aii^i ihe 
closed her mouth, biting hard, he saw, to keep her chin i .m 
shaking. 

Nate went cold all over. A dry, brassy taste came into his 
mouth. It was a minute •before he could say anything, and 
when he did, his own voice shook. “Oh, my God, honey,” he 
said. “Did he- 5 -he didn’t hurt you?” 

“He didn’t catch me,” Caroline sai3. •“! ran into the woods 
and hid. I climbed a tree.” 

Nate tightened his arms around her, and frithifl their 
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'shelter she felt a relief so intense that if he had let her go, 
she would have fallen down. It was almost worse than having 
been so scared, because her knees hadn’t felt limp then. They 
did now. She had never fainted in her life and didn’t know 
t^hat it felt like, but for a moment things seemed to swim a 
little and go away. Then they came back, sharp and clear. 
She felt better. Nate’s cheek, rough and whiskery, was^against 
hers, and he was mad. She could tell; it seemed to her she 
could feel the rage coming right through his shirt. 

She said, “Don’t be mad, Nate. rrfi‘’all right. I don’t think 
he even'hunted for me. If,he /)ad,^e wouldn’t have had any 
trouble finding me. Fuf-Fluffy, the pest, was right under the 
tree where I was, yowling her head off. But he didn’t come 
into the woods. He went into the cabin and ate a lot of 
venison. I guess he was hungry. Then he went off in the boat 
again.” 

A deep voice behind Nate said, “Did you see him go, Mis’ 
Ellis? Which way he headed?” 

She’d forgotten, in her relief, that Nate had had somebody 
with him. And here she stood, hugging NatU, right in front 
of a stranger ! She stepped back a little to look at the big, 
stooped man, who stood there leaning on his gun. 

“He went out by the point there,” she said, pointing. “Out 
of sight around it. I' saw him from the top of the tree. I 
guess if I hadn’t. I’d still be up there.” 

“H’m,” Maynard said. He stood looking thoughtfully 
away, past the point, to the wooded islands in the east. “Well, 
no need to be scairt no more. He won’t be back here. That’s 
where the tribe is, over amongst them islands. It’s quite a 
ways off.” 

He thought. Wonder how he found out. Maybe saw camp- 
fire smoke or something, or ran into one of the boys. Well, 
after a blow like h^ had, he’s lidole to sleep for a week. 
’Twon’t take me a week to ketch up with him. 

He turned away from his contemplation of the islands. 

“He eat all the deet meat you had?” he asked. “Because if 
he didn’t,' I expect this feller of yours and me, we could use 
some.”* 
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“Oh*” Caroline said. 

For a minute it seemed to her she couldn’t go back up to 
the cabin, cook venison over the remains of the 6re that 
awful creature had used. The smell of cooked meat, when 
she had finally dared to come back to the cabin, the greasy 
scraps dropped down on her clean floor and walked on, had 
madeJier sick to her stomach, while she clcaned^ip the mess. 
Her hands were scratched and sore, her arms lame from 
clinging so long to the top of the tree. It had seemed hours, 
days. And Fluffy miicJ^ing aj the foot of the very tree where 
she was ... # • * 

Oh, Lord, she thought, wlifet Fd like to do is just to stick 
my head back into Nate’s jacket and stay there for a week. 

And she pulled herself together. 

“We’ve got lots of deer meat,” she said. “He ^te a lot, but 
we had nearly a whole deer. You come right up. It won’t 
take me a minute to fix some.” 

She turned and went up towards the cabin, and neither of 
the men could have told, by anything that showed, that she 
wasn’t as sereife as she sounded. 

“Women beat all,” Maynard Cantril said. “By God, they 
do!” 

“Yes,” Nate answered. “She does, anyway.” He was still so 
mad that his voice shook, “You’re going out there, Mr. 
Cantril? To the islands; I mean.” 

“I plan to.” 

“I want to go with you. I’ve got to try to get my boat back. 

And ” He was about to say he had a score to settle but 

stopped, remembering that, after all, Lem Cantri* was 
Maynard’s relative. 

“You’re welcome. Be glad to have you,” Maynard said. 

It was the first time in Maynard’s life that he had ever 
welcomed the companionship of anyjnan, much less told 
him so. He was surprised at himself, but the fact remained, 
?ie’d kind of taken a shine to the ygung man. Couldn’t say 
why. He guessed it was because Nat^ hadn’t turned a hair, 
coming across the bay in that becusst crank of a ^kiyimer — 
acted as if he’d enjoyed it. Most of meg would have been 
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s^irt to death. And they'd have had reason to be. 

Nate, unaware that anything out of the ordinary had taken 
place, went on, '"I hate to leave her alone again so soon. 
Maybe we could hold oflE leaving till the folks in the Bessie 
gSt here. You think?" 

“Yeah," Maynard grunted. “Go this afternoon. Have the 
ebb tide wifA us. Breeze's going down, but that dockdamn 
skimmer she'll sail if a man breaks wind, 's what she was 
built for. Ain’t no good in heavy weather. Damn thing I " 


At noon the Bessie, heavily laden, with her trail of heavily 
laden small boats, headed out of the river-mouth, past the 
autumn-coloured capes and islands, into the bay. The wind 
had gone dpwn to a smarts breeze. Tlie bay was quiet. 
Behind, the great pillar of smoke from tlie burning forest no 
longer lined out raggedly north-eastwards, but stood straighter 
against the blue and tranquil sky. Against it the flotilla of 
small sail looked courageous but lonely. 


The tribe’s summer island, nine miles at sea, lay peace- 
fully dreaming in the afternoon. Five miles long, it was 
heavily wooded with spruce, against which the pale-yellow 
leaves of an occasional birch tree stood out like candlelight. 
The shores were tumbled piles of red granite, weathered 
greyish-pink, with here and there a beach of polished, round 
stones. 

Maynard’s skimmer, very lady-like now in the mild after- 
noon breeze, almost a calm, slid along the north-eastern 
shore, her sails ''drawing nicely, though Nate himself could 
scarcely feel the wind. 

She was, Maynard /^aid, a peacefut goer on a good day. Sail 
in a barrel down cellar with the cover on. 

Long shadows of trees lay across the rocks. The trees them- 
selves had a dark and secret look, neither welcoming nor 
hostile.^ • ^ 

A man could take that or leave it, Nate thought, watch- 
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ing the noncommittal shore slip by. But take it or not, its 
there when he lands and will be after he’s gone. 

From here the island did not look as if any man had ever 
landed there. But Nate caught, now and again, a faint whiff 
of camp-fire smoke; and when the boat rounded the island's 
high east headland, he saw, let back into the rocks, a sheltered 
sand tove, its flats drained by the ebb tide, some skiffs lean- 
ing on their keels, high and dry, and canoes drawn up on 
the beach. 

“Well," Maynard said. “There's the tribe." 

“My boat's here," Nate said. He pointed. “Tliat one 
hauled up over there." 

“Lem's here, then." 

Maynard drew a long breath and let it out slowly, as if he 
were disgusted or weary, or both. He headed upjnto the cove 
in the shoaling water; then, thirty feet from the flats, when 
Nate thought he was about to let the boat go aground, he 
came aboni, clacked off the sheet and dropped over a light 
anchor. Nate let go the halyards and downed sail, wondering 
if Maynard panned to swim the rest of the way. Seeing his 
boat up there, Nate almost wanted to himself. But she was 
at high-water mark, a hundred feet of flats between her and 
the water. Either he'd have to wait for the tide, or the tribe 
would have to help him haul her dow'n. He looked question- 
ingly at Maynard, but* Maynard said nothing. He pulled 
out his pipe, sat comfortably filling it and gazing at the 
shore. 

“Set down, son," he said at last. “Some of them’ll be off, 
when they get around to it." 

There was no movement, no sign of life on shore, except 
for some dogs drowsing in the sun and a few gulls wrangling 
over a pile of offal on the flats. Three or four fires smouldered, 
great heaps of ash sending off drifts ^f smoke, pale in the 
^un. Clam and mussel shells lay bleaching in sheets and 
piles; smooth •paths through them twere beaten down hard 
and black. The shelters were rough lean-tos of several kinds 
and shapes, made of brush and poles. Some |ja*d deer-hide 
hung for wind-breaks; some had grass. 
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Maynard sat smoking, contemplating this latest stronghold 
of the Cantrils. His face was expressionless. 

Presently a tall young man crawled out of one of the 
sljelters. He was naked except for a breech-clout; his body 
was a deep, almost chocolate, brown, smooth, except for a 
tangled mat of hair on his chest. He came leisurely down 
over the flats, his big, brown feet sucking through the*mud. 
At the water’s edge he stopped. His face was neither 
welcoming nor hostile. 

He sai^, “Hi, Pa.” 

“Well, Zeke,” Maynard baid. “You here? I thought you 
was up-country this summer.” ® 

“No. Been here awhile. Maynie’s here, too. What you 
want. Pa?” 

Maynard jerked his head towards Nate. “This’s Nathan 
Ellis. Lem stole his boat and his gun. He wants them back.” 

The young man stood. He did not look at Nate. He did 
not look at his father. He said, “Charley don’t feel too good 
about folks that sets the woods afire. Pa. That’s a good stout 
boat. Charley figgers he’ll keep it, and Lem needs a gun.” 

Maynard said, “You go get Charley, Zeke.” 

“Lem had a hard deal from them Irishmen,” Zeke said. 
“You know yourself. Pa, that’s a hell of a thing to do, set the 
woods afire just to smoke a feller out of ’em.” 

“That's Lem’s story,” Maynard said. So far he hadn’t taken 
his pipe out pf his mouth. Now he did. “You go up and 
tell Charley to come down here. I want him to hear mine.” 

Zeke shrugged. He turned and went back across the flats, 
ducked out of sight into one of the lean-tos. 

The skimmer swung a little with the tide; the camp fires 
smoked. On the flats the gulls tore greedily at fish-heads and 
fiercely at each other. One of the dogs lifted his head and 
stared languidly at something, dropped it back to his paws 
again. 

Zeke backed out of the lean-to. Another young man, who 
might have been his twin except, as he came closer, it could 
be seentthat.he was older, walked down across the flats. This 
one did not stop at t|ie water’s edge. He stepped calmly in, 
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swam hit few strokes out to the boat, hauled himserf 
smoothly over the side. He shook like a dog, and the water 
drops flew. 

H6 said, ‘‘What’s the matter. Uncle Maynard?” 

Maynard knocked out his pipe on the gunnel. Tlie dottle 
fell into the water with a slight hissing sound. 

“Charley, Lem’s here.” 

“Yeah, he is.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s sleeping.” ^ 

Maynard eyed him, tucking his'pipe away in his pocket. 

“How’s he sleeping, Charl^?” 

Charley said nothing. His expression did not change, 
except for his eyes, which seemed to narrow a little. He 
glanced, once, up at the camp, then back to Maynard. 

“He’s sleeping off one of them Smokcpole tears of his,” 
Maynard said. “Ain’t he?” 

Charley s]i his head “Said he’d been on a drunk. Said 
he only lifted some of the Irishmen’s whisky. Uncle Maynard. 
They hunted ffim like a dog. Set the woods afire.” 

“And you boys are all pretty sore at the Somerset folks 
for burning up the woods,” Maynard said softly. He waved 
his arm towards the west, where the sun was dropping down 
towards the reddish-grey pall. “Smell it, Charley. Taste it, in 
everything you eat. Yofl will, when the tribe comes ashore. 
For a long time, till it rains. There won’t any one of you 
boys live long enough to see them woods grow fit to live in 
again.” 

Charley’s eyes had followed Maynard’s gesture. hey 
turned back to Maynard as Maynard paused, and they locked 
sick. 

“I ain’t rubbing it in^” Maynard said. “Lem done it — 
Smokcpole.” 

^ A small, clear puddle of water had formed on the floor- 
boards by Chaflcy’s foot. He put a ]Qng, brown finger down, 
trailed it gently through the water. 

“He said them Irishmen’d blame it on him. Y^at^do you 
know for sure. Uncle Maynard?” 
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Maynard sighed patiently. 

“Lem come into town,” he said. “Tried to drive the men 
out of the mill. TTiat I saw myself. They said he shot at one 
of them. I heard the shot. They said he tried to knife 
another one. That I didn’t see. I saw them run him out of 
town.” 

“He said ’he had a fight.” 

“I saw Smokepole at the paint-hole,” Maynard went on 
“I saw him towing a bundle of gray^ afire around through 
the woojjs and fields. I was up. there trying to find him, stop 
him before he did something crazy. Now, Charley. Somer- 
set's gone. Four people’s dead, one of them Josh. And the 
woods are gone.” 

Charley said, “That’s so ” 

He did not raise his voice land he did not move. 

“Them folks in there’s adrift with their women and 
young ones,” Maynard said. “They need help. I want you 
boys to go in and help hunt, take in some stores.” 

“Can’t spare much, winter coming on.” 

“I know that. But the Mary C.’s due back m ten days. I’ll 
guarantee you’ll get back more stores and powder’n you’ll 
lay out, Charley. You remember I let Fryer and Dod have a 
couple of canoe-loads for nothing.” 

“All right.” 

“Good, then. Now, this feller heeds his gun and boat 
back.” 

“All right.” Charley got up. “The boy’ll bring out the 
gun. We’ll need the boat to take the stores ashore.” He stood 
a moment, back-to, poised on the gunnel. “What’s your sa}. 
Uncle Maynard?” 

“Well, I don'l feel we any of us got a call to put up with 
Lem any longer, Charley.” 

Charley slid into tjie water like an otter. His sleek head 
gleamed as he stroked ashore. He went back over the mud 
flats to the camp, and the camp, as if it had <>een watching 
and waiting for him, came to life. One moment the beach 
was desiprt64, sleeping in the sun; the next, it was swarming 
with people. Women, children and dogs were everywhere; 



every sllelter seemed to sprout at least half a dozen brawn/ 
young men. They were big and brown, broad-shouldered, 
slim in the hips; they shone in the sunlight. Andrew Cantril’s 
grandsons and great-grandsons, in their native habitat, were 
quite a sight to see. 

''It’s a big tribe,” Maynard said. "About as neat-run a 
place as you’d find on earth. Charley, he’s the^chief of it. 
He’s Rufus’s boy. Them four fellers up by the fire, they’re 
the ones to watch. There’s Charley, and the one next to him, 
he’s full-blooded InjuA,'*old Cljief Smoking Stick’s own grand- 
son. He’d head up the tibe if Charley hadn’t outrun and 
out-hunted him. Them other two, them’s my boys, Maynard 
and Zeke.” 

He spoke with no pride nor lack of pride, only casually, 
as one giving information. 

"Look, they’re having a council,” he said. "I* don’t think 
it’ll take ’em long.” 

The youwf^ men were gathering in a closcd-up group 
around the fire. The women and children were hustling out 
of sight' into the huts. The black heads clustered in. bent 
down, attentive. Tlic council, as Maynard said, did not take 
long. 

Someone yelled, not loudly. Tlie group broke up, scatter- 
ing. Ten or fifteen youngsters started for the canoes; they 
began lifting them, carrying them down across the flats to the 
water. The big fellows stayed together, milling around one 
of the huts. Four of them, one after the other, ducked into it. 

Inside the hut a rumpus started, yells and curses, the sound 
of blows. Tlie hut rocked. One side of it bulged ou^ ard 
and fell flat; a big, brown body rolled across it in a L ick- 
ward somersault, gathered together and dived back in again. 
The roof and remaining walls collapsed. Mixed debris of 
grass, spruce boughs and *deer hides heaved up and down, fell 
5part. Charley’s black head and his wide shoulders appeared 
through the opening, followed by otjier heads and shoulders, 
and the four young men hauled out of the ruins a fifth man, 
who struggled and twisted, yelling curses. 

Nate, watching tensely, his hands clenoJicd on the gunnel, 
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vas not aware of the canoe coming alongside, until (he bow 
of it bumped lightly almost under his fingers. A slim 
youngster with you-be-damned black eyes and an impassive 
face handed him up his gun. 

• “Fryer,” Maynard said. “You tell Charley to shoot him, 
get it over with.” 

The boy made no reply. His black eyes gleamed; bedashed 
Maynard a look. Then he dug in his paddle and streaked 
for shore. 

Maynard shook his head, ^e got *up quietly, began to 
haul thd anchor. 4 , 

“H'ist sail, son,” he said. “We better start back,” and then, 
seeing Nate’s white face, his eyes staring in bewilderment, he 
paused, his big hands motionless on the anchor rope. 

“I wouldn’t have had it happen quite this way, but there 
ain’t a God’s thing I can do,” he said. “These folks is Injuns, 
and about the worst crime there is to them is to burn up 
woods. The woods is their life. You kill the woods and you 
kill the Injuns. What you saw there was a trial and a judg- 
ment, and what’s going on now is just as legaTas hanging’d be 
in some other parts of the world. I said my say when I told 
Charley my vote was to get rid of him. I can’t do nothing 
now.” 

His hands moved again; he boated the dripping anchor and 
stowed it in the bow. 

“My God!” Nate said under his breath. Fascinated, feel- 
ing cold all over, he could not take his eyes off the spectacle 
on shore. 

The tribe was streaming down across the flats, hauling 
along the still fiercely struggling man. The brown backs of 
the men holding him heaved and buckled; it appeared that 
Lemuel Cantril was not an easy man to kill. The boys on 
ahead had stakes an^ axes; at thcf water’s edge they were 
driving the stakes deep down into the mud. Around the 
straining group the tribp closed in, a dark, <^onfused flurry 
of backs, flying arms and black bobbing heads. 

Behind him Nate heard the rattle of blocks as Maynard 
hauled bp tKe sail, ^e skimmer was beginning to move. 
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On thi beach the racket quieted. The clotted group split 
apart. The young men straightened up their bent backs and 
walked away in twos and threes, leaving Lem Cantril spread- 
eagled, tied to the stakes to wait for the flooding tide. 

★ 

The Miow-capped mountain which Nate and Caroline first 
saw when they sailed into their harbour they named Winter 
Mountain, because snow came early to it and stayed late. It 
was small, as mountaiinff go, a^ thousand feet high, wooded 
with heavy spruce growth, Its summit was smooth granite, 
rounded and bulgy like a cluster of big stone bowls thrown 
down bottom-up, whose surfaces glistened in the sun after 
lain, and on the first day of November were white again with 
snow. ^ 

It had rained a little the day before, a short-lived, sluggish 
downpour, turning cold. In the night a cold front passed, 
with a screnmina north wind which cleared the weather; but 
it left the mountain summit gleaming white, and half-way 
down its sides fhe powdered spruces looked grey and furry, 
like an old bear's pelt. 

‘'Shows what's coming," Nate said. “Well, let 'er come." 
He didn't care much. He felt snugged-in and rich, the new, 
tight shed full of stores, the warm clothes — all the things 
which had come up the eoast in the Mary C. And they had 
neighbours now, he and Caroline. There were ten tight 
cabins built among the trees by the harbour; in the spring, 
when the rest of the folks came back from Weymouth, there 
would be more. 

In the first ten days after the fire the men of Somei ct, 
helped by the men of Charley Cantril's tribe, built rough 
shelters for their women and children out of any material 
which came to hand. With the Cantrils they hunted the 
^oods and fished the bay, and nobod/ starved. Across the 
bay the fire in Uie forest burned fiercely, for the wind boxed 
the compass and there was as yet no min. In the night the 
hot, sour smell of it blew over the water, waking the women, 
causing the children to turn restlessly in t^eir sl&p. On the 
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tenth day Corkran O’Neill, met at the mouth of tAe Crook- 
shank River by men posted there for that purpose, brought 
the Mary C. into the harbour. 

Cork came ashore, tight-lipped and grim. He mentioned 
only once the terrible, stunning grief for his friend and 
cousin, whom he had loved more dearly than a brother. He 
said, gripping Frank by the hand, ‘'My heart is deadr^’ Then 
he drove quickly and efficiently into the job of unloading 
needed supplies. 

Most of the women and cl\ildren were sent down to Wey- 
mouth* for the winter. The pcc^le of Somerset were not 
giving up; in a meeting held' around their camp-fire, within 
the semi-circle of bough and grass huts, the community voted 
to stick together. But it was a question of supplies and how 
many cabins could be built J)efore the snow. So the women 
went, with ten men to look out for them through the winter. 
The rest stayed; it was a plentiful country, and they had 
their stubborn teeth in it. Some women stayed. Caroline 
stayed, and Lizabcth would not leave Frank, though he did 
his best to make her go. 

‘Tve always had my children easy,” she told him. "And 
Fve talked with Nan Gorham. She knows all anyone needs 
to know. I won’t go, Frank. I won’t leave you.” 

The last vessel-load of lumber to come out of Somerset 
Corkran had sold at a high price. • He had bought supplies, 
but he still had some money left. On the trip home after he 
had left the people at Weymouth, Corkran brought back, 
into the lumber country, a load of lumber. The Bessie, lead- 
ing a flotilla of small boats like a fat hen with a trail of 
chicks, crossed the bay again. Working within a stone’s throw 
of the burned, ^reeking forest, the men salvaged drift lumber 
from the old piles along the shores by the river-mouth. Some 
of it was burned; a ^ood deal was’ not. They took anything 
that would hold together. They found a bonanza on tl^e 
east side of the river, wjiere the fire had not c®me. They went 
up to Somerset and •picked the ruins clean. Not that they 
found much — two small heaps of old deals lying by the shore, 
which ^the bre ha^ erratically left unburned, odds and ends 
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rooted olt of the cooling ashes, every scrap of old iron from 
the mill. 

They found and buried the dead, though there was little 
to be put decently into the ground. Of Josh Cantril they 
found not a sign, for the heat of the great fire had dissolved 
his brittle bones to ash. Frank, standing heartsick beside the 
raw eaijh which covered the poor remains of Ills brother, 
stayed awhile after the other men had gone away. 

The old Cantril cemetery had been burned over, exposing 
the narrow sunken mftAids. The wooden markers were all 
gone from the graves of tl^p Indian, girls, so that now^no one 
could have told which was Susie, Anna, Lizzie, Ansy. Delie, 
Feensy, Rebecca or Rebecca. Andrew Cantril's grave his sons 
had marked with a granite boulder; the mound was just dis- 
cernible, the impersonal stone h|lf-hidden by a drift of ashes. 
In front of Frank stretched the gutted town, the blue river 
running tranquilly past its blackened bank; behind him was 
the ruined like a vast, rolling plain of ugly, giant 

toohpicks, through which rose delicately the veils of smoke. 

‘‘ Tis a terriWe place to leave you,” he said softly. '‘Oh, 
Michael, my dear, 'twas a great country you found to come 
to and bitter to me that only now do I see my way in it.” 

He knelt by the grave and let his tears nin, and, after a 
time, went slowly down to join the others. 

He thought, as he walked, that it was bitter, also, that 
under a great stone fallen from the chimney of the mill he 
had found, intact, Mike's leather-covered ledger in which he 
had entered his first records of his town. 

★ 

The tribe stayed until the first heavy rain, which started in 
the middle of November. The rain came from the nortn-east, 
a great roaring storm wAich howled over the bay for the 
better part of a week. Water fell in cloflds, streams, torrents; 
ft flooded the countryside, filled the dry wells and stream- 
beds, so that, in the still nights which followed, the sound 
could be heard of the waterfall up the inlet; and ^t put out 
at last the great fire of Somerset. Charley CantrilVas Snxious 
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^to be gone; the tribe needed to snug into its o^4n winter 
quarters; it was only a question of days — ^hours, perhaps — 
before the snow. 

The young Cantrils had fished and hunted, bringing in to 
the camp an abundance of fresh food; they had helped build 
the cabins. And they had done something else, for the 
Cantril Iifdians were a happy people; they had filled the 
place from morning till night with their gaiety. Now they 
were going, loaded down with their equal share of the avail- 
able supplies and powder to ^ec thefn" through the winter. 

7 he 'Somerset men called a meeting; Frank Ellis, as the 
chosen head of the community, spoke its formal thanks to 
the tribe and wrung Charley Cantril’s hand. 

“ Tis sorry to see you go we are,” he said. “And glad to 
have you stay here, if you wpll.” 

Charley said nothing. His brown face, as usual, was non- 
committal, but his glance indicated the forest. Already the 
tribe was on the move, the brown forms melting away 
through the dark columns of the trees, the shouts of jubila- 
tion dwindling down to echo. Charley sphke at last. He 
picked up his gun, shifted his heavy pack a little to ride 
more easily. He said, “I can’t hold the boys here any longer." 
And then he trotted after them, vanishing from sight almost 
at once among the trees. 

“If you need anything, you have only to come to us,” 
Frank shouted after him. It was Frank’s opinion, formed in 
the past two' months, that Charley could have held the boys 
anywhere, for as long as he wanted to. 

As Maynard Cantril said, it was a neat-run tribe. 

★ 

After the meeting, which settled down to a sober discussion 
of winter plans, Frank followed Nathan down to the shore. 
He found him besi&e his boat, which was moored to the 
beach; she had been aground, but was beginning to float 
with the incoming tide. Nate was bent over, looking at a 
deep, fresh gouge in her planking. 

“Yob fouW a rpek, I see,” Frank said, leaning to look. 
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‘‘Fve lound a lot of rocks/' Nate said gloomily. ‘‘I've ha^ 
her on about every ledge in the bay this summer. She's taken 
a beating." 

‘‘But you know where the ledges are now." 

“Well/' Nate said, “no." He ran his fingers over the funf 
wood. “Not all of them. But I know where they ain't." 

Fraijc chuckled. He sat down on the beach, jnd Nathan 
stretched out, relaxed, beside him. 

“You don't need to laugh at that old chestnut," he said. 
“The first man said theit who ever crossed a channel straddle 
of a tree/' 

He liktld Frank and admirei him, as everyone did. People 
looked to him; he seemed, in his quiet way, to be able to say 
what to do in most matters; without commanding anyone, 
only by answering what he thoiight best, Frank ran the com- 
munity. More than anything, Nate marvelled af the change 
in his mother. 

He said so gruffly, now, thinking perhaps Frank might 
like to know how he felt about it. 

Frank nodded. “We have a great thing between us, she 
and I," he said. “She is happy." 

“Well, I don't know what to make of her keeping her nose 
out of my business," Nate said, grinning. “She never did, 
before." 

He felt he could say about anything to Frank, who would 
know what he meant — would know now that he was, in a way, 
saying thank you, not voieing any disloyalty to his mother. 

“She knows if she puts her nose into your affairs, I will 
beat her," Frank said, stretching lazily. “Tin. Carnavons vc 
always been great beaters of wives. What do you thini of 
Corkran's talk about the sawmill, Nathan?" 

“Well," Nate said, “we've got to have one, and the water- 
fall's there. The stuff to build it's another matter." 

“Corkran is put out with me," Frjftik said. “Because I 
made him speyd the little cash he had left on the winter 
stores for Charley's people. So now* we have no money to 
equip the sawmill. We had the great battle, Cork^and I, but 
'twas an obligation to be kept, Nathan. You agjfee?'* 
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V. ‘We all do/' Nate said. “Cork does, too, you kncftw." 

Frank nodded. “He and me brother Michael met the 
world dog eat dog for many years," he said thoughtfully. 
“ Tis true, that is most practical, if you look ahead only 
♦jntil tomorrow. But I could not help but think what Charley 
had done, and what we promised, and 'tis not outside man's 
thought thct such help might, in time to come, be ^needed 
again. So now we have no money to buy the sawmill which 
we sadly need. Was ever a man so tried ! " 

Nate sat listening with half his mfnd; with the other half 
he was thinking. 

“With all the money Carnavon's had!" Frank said. “And 
now there is not enough to build one little mill! I would 
give a hundred pounds oflF my bones for one small pile of 
gold pieces, Nathan ! " 

Nate started. “I know where there's some," he said slowly, 
turning to look at Frank. “In a nail-keg on a shelf in a shed, 
doing no good to anyone. Only, it belongs to my brother.'' 

Beside him there was a silence. 

Then Frank said, “Your brother Edward?'* 

Nate nodded. 

“'Tis part of Ringgold's loot, no doubt?" 

-Yes. I " 

Something in Frank's face stopped him. 

“You know about Ed?" Nate said at last. 

“Yes. He is dead, Nathan " 

Frank put 'out a hand and laid it on his shoulder, rocking 
him slightly. 

“ 'Tis sorry I am to be the one to tell you, for I can see 
that you do not know," he said. “Edward was caught and 
hanged in Boston, with the rest of Ringgold's men. We 
heard it, and then I had Charley Tansley check the facts, the 
first trip the vessel made, the su^imcr. Because of my — 
because of your mother, I wished to know, to protect her 
when she heard. She does not know. I thought it best not to 
tell her, at least untif our child was born. I am sorry for it 
all, Nathan." 

Natd sat,^ his kpees drawn up under his chin, his arms 



clasped Ground them. He looked off over the blue water oj/ 
the bay, not seeing it. Within him he felt the old, Lotted, 
almost physical pain coiling itself together again, and he 
realised he had never, since he had seen Ed last, been wholly 
without it. Then he put his head down on his knees and 
cried, feeling, after a time, the pain dissolve and go away, 
and hewknew at last he had parted with Ed for ever. 

★ 

In the moonlight CcJ^rie Cpve was a silver coin, strung at 
the end of a silver necklace of varied waterways stPctching 
away into the swamps. Tlie tide was full. A small ghost of a 
wind was enough to slide Maynard Cantrirs skimmer across 
the cove into the mouth of the Flowage. The three men 
aboard of her were silent, the Jpoat herself made scarcely a 
ripple in the water. 

Maynard waited with the boat, while Nate and Frank 
walked along ’•hp shore on the path to the inn. It seemed 
strange *to Nathan that nothing had changed at all — Piper's 
house, the sanfl, the bleak hillside tufted with low growth 
but powdered now with snow. The windows of Piper's house 
were blank with moonlight; nobody moved there. Nate 
thought, with a wry grin, For once I've go^ by here in the 
night without Piper's knowing. 

They had reason for g^ing quietly, he and Frank. 

The inn was deserted, the windows broken. The door 
swung by a hinge. Nate forced himself not to look at it. The 
wagon shed was there; it too was open to the weather, and 
kids had looted it of everything that looked to be woi'' a 
penny. But who would bother with a nail-keg, bound w th 
rusty iron hoops, half full of rusty iron? No one, it would 
seem. 

lie picked the nail-ke^ off the shelf where he had left it, 
lifted it to his shoulder, and he and FAnk went back down 
the hill. 

At Piper's house, Piper was standing* in the yard. 

“I sec ye go up by," he said, ‘‘'riiought first wa^ strangers. 
How be ye, Nate?" 
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“Fine, How’re you and Jenny?” 

“We keep. You take the window-sashes with ya, Nate?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“How 'bout the woman?” 

“Her, too, thank God and you. Piper.” 

Piper grinned. He spat thoughtfully, peering up at Nate 
from under his bushy eyebrows, which the moonlight made 
delicately silver. “Never regretted nothing?” 

“No. Don’t rub it in. Piper.” 

“Wasn’t.” 

i ipef craned his neck curiously at the nail-keg on Nate’s 
shoulder. “Never found mu(^ left, up there to the inn, did 
you?” 

“No. Not much.” 

“’Tain’t no wonder, the way that Betsey done. No use 
to rake it up. Less said the better.” 

“That’s right,” Nate said. 

He hesitated. All the way down the coast from Somerset 
he had been dreading Betsey. Not that he wanted to see her, 
if he could help it, but he felt an obligation to find out 
where she was, see she was taken care of if she needed to be. 
He had thought he might find her at the inn, but the empty 
house with its black, gaping windows, looked as if no one 
had lived there for a long time. 

He said, “Where is Betsey, you know. Piper?” 

“She run quite a lig up there for a wliile,” Piper said. 

It was alTvery well for him to say he wasn’t going to rake 
it up; he couldn't help gossiping. 

“She had a lot of company. Company you 'n I wouldn’t 
care for. Then I guess she got sick of it, for one day she and 
this feller she had — don’t know who he was, stranger to me — 
they cleaned out the inn. Sold two-three wagonloads of your 
ma’s stuflF, lugged off the rest. Seme said they went west. 
They ain’t around hfere now. Stealing, warn’t it, Nate?” 

“I guess so,” Nate said. “Don’t much matter. Piper, h^a 
and I won’t come back. Betsey might as well have the stuff 
as for it t® lie there and rot.” 

Pipdr drdw himjelf up. You could see he didn’t approve of 
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that. might feel that way about their pa's place being^ 

stove up/' he said. “Some might not." 

He thinks I ought to feel worse about it, Nate thought. 
Maybe I ought to, I don't know. 

He glanced around him at the familiar landscape on which 
the moonlight poured down, seeing it now as a place already 
half-foEgotten. The ties that had held him to it—«mainly the 
responsibility for Betsey and the inn — were gone, and over 
that he felt nothing but relief. Tlie only things worth keep- 
ing — about Pa, about rfie goqd times with Ed — they were 
going back to the new plgce with. him. There was fiothing 
left here in this place too full»of memories. 

“We've got to go. Piper," he said. “Got to catch the tide 
down the bights." 

He held out his hand, shifting the keg a little, and Piper's 
curiosity at last got the better or him. 

“What's in that kag anyway? Wliat you got there, luggin'?" 
he asked, and tilted the keg so he could see into it. 

“Youf pa's old scrap iron, ain't it? My God, Nate, iron 
must be skurcelip where you be." 

“It is," Nate said. “And a man can always use it. Piper." 

Back at the shore they eased the boat out of the shallow 
water at the brook-mouth, and Maynard set the sail. The 
skimmer ghosted down through the bights to the sea, where 
the Mary Cantiil waited* for her, her spars sharp and black 
against the moonlight and the white sky. Wliile Maynard 
and the crew unshipped the skimmer's mast and hoisted her 
light hull to the deck of the vessel, Frank and Nate examined 
the keg. 

Under Joel's rusty trove of iron, Ed's treasure was as N.ite 
had left it, and in the morning, in Boston, Charley Tansley 
bought the equipment for the mill. 

★ 

TTie people Qi Somerset had learned a great thing from 
Charley Cantril's tribe — not merely how to build snug cabins 
and live off a countryside, for many of them were already old 
hands at that. True, Charley's boys h^ skill? tricks 
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^ which were valuable to know; they were all huiters and 
fishermen. But the great thing, the main thing, had been 
unspoken and untaught when, at the edge of winter, the 
tribe had made off into the leafless forest with joy and antici- 
pation; and the Somerset people saw that unless men were 
desperate or frightened, cold weather need not be a time of 
hardship. ‘ 

In the months to come they did not find it so. They had 
tight roofs, plenty of firewood and enough to eat. The Bessie 
wa.s hauled up on shore for, the winter, but the Mary C. 
swung ^ to her cable in the anchcyage. Though they had to 
chop ice from her hull on coid mornings, she did not freeze 
in; the swift rise and fall of tide broke up the ice in the 
harbour and drifted it away. The Mary C. was their lifeline. 

Corkran made two trips ip her down to Weymouth during 
the winter,” with varied cargoes, saw-logs, salt fish, skins and 
sea birds* feathers. The Somerset men missed nothing which 
might be gathered up and traded for stores. It was surprising 
how many items there were — even feathers for featherbeds 
brought a good price. Best of all, lonely meff had something 
to look forward to. When the Mary C. went down to Wey- 
mouth, they could go too, and visit their wives and children. 
The winter was cold and long; it brought deep snow, ice, 
iron ground; but there were days on end when a man could 
work outdoors — mild days, when spring seemed not far off, 
frosty days npt too cold for a man, when the blue sky and the 
sun on the snow lifted his heart, and his work and his hope 
warmed him. When they could spare the time they worked 
on new cabins. On Corkran's second trip certain women and 
children came back on the Mary C., and families lived to- 
gether again. There was no sense in being afraid of winter. 

Stone by stone, before the cold weather shut in, the men 
had transported the foundations bf Andrew Cantril’s mill 
across the bay, anc?’ boated them to the waterfall on thp 
stream above the new town. It had been a bj^k-breaking job, 
but cut stone was cut stone, hard come by anywhere. Before 
the snow the foundations were laid, and now they were work- 
ing in *the woods by the waterfall hewing beams and baulks. 
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The wategfall was frozen hard; only a little current dripped 
down, forming great rippled daggers of ice which broke off 
with a clatter when the sun warmed them at midday. The 
tote-road from town was open, and around the new mill an 
open work space shovelled away; from these small works, to 
cast and west, the forest spread mile on mile of mighty trees, 
muffled^nd drowned in snow. o 

It wafs here by the waterfall, on the second of February, 
that Frank was working when word came up from the town, 
by team and sled, that fAs wife needed him. 

Frank laid down his axe^ His ruddy face turned pale and 
he started off down the road atii run. Nate, who was driving 
the team, turned the sled round and caught up with him; 
even so, he had to hurry the horses. And then, for all Frank's 
hustle and worry, when they got back to town. Nan Gorham 
and the others wouldn't let him*into his cabin. * 

He was all for hanging around the doorstep, but the day 
was lowery and mid, making ready to snow again — no kind 
of weatl:ker to be out in, unless a man were working, keeping 
warm. Nate hnJlly persuaded him to come over to his own 
cabin, where Caroline comforted him as best she could. She 
herself was having a lively day, for Shawn and Colin, Mike's 
boys, who lived with Frank and Lizabeth now, had, like 
Frank, been turned out of their home, and they were under- 
foot waiting for dinner. •The tiny cabin was jammed, but 
jammed cabins full of hungry people were nothing new to 
Caroline. She hushed the boys and talked consolingly to 
Frank while she got dinner — a good one too; though Frank, 
when he sat down to it, found for the first lime in his ’ ‘^e 
that he couldn't eat a mouthful. It was mid-afternoon beK^re 
Nan Gorham sent for him. 

The baby was a lusty, red-faced boy, already cleaned up 
and lying in his cradle. Nan was there, doing something at 
the sink. But Frank walked past botWof them without a 
glance. He leaned over Lizabeth's bed, looking down at her, 
and she opened her eyes and smiled at him. 

‘Tou're all right, lass," he said shakily. 

Lizabeth nodded She was not badly o|E, only^tired. The 
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^baby had come easily, as she had been sure it woulid- 

“Did you see him, Frank?” she asked. “ Tis a son, not a 
daughter, as the case might be.” 

He understood the gentle mimicry of himself and was 
touched by it, and Lizabeth, knowing him so well now, was 
not surprised to see his tears. 

“There now, great lunk,” she said. “No need to puddle up. 
Tm well enough. Go look at your son. He looks like you.” 

For a moment he made no move, except to cover her hand 
witli his own. “God love you. lass,”^ne said huskily. 

Then he bent down to look at Jus son. 

There was a long, amazedc«Silence, in which Lizabeth, in 
her weariness, thought she must have dozed for a wink or 
two. Frank's voice roused her. 

“ — the likes of you ! ” he vyas saying. “Me grandfather him- 
self, had yoh only a beard now, not me son ! I wonder if the 
name of you might not be Michael?” 

“Of course, if you want it to be,” Lizabeth said. 

She smiled drowsily at him. “What day is it, Frank? I want 
to be sure about his birthday. Tve lost track L little. Is it the 
first or the second?” 

“The second,” he said. He let go the corner of blanket 
which he had been holding in his big fist. “ Tis Candlemas 
Day, my dear. The day the Blessed Mary took her Son to the 
Temple. A day for mothers and little sons. And a fine day 
too, for the^sun's not shone a minute of it, meaning the 
winter'll soon be gone. Me old grandfather, the image of yon 
small man” — ^he jerked his head toward the cradle — “would 
say: 


7f Candlemas Day be dry and fair. 

The half o' winter's come and mair; 

If Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 

The half*o' winter was gone at Youl.' ” 

Nan Gorham, a wo-man of tact, who had stayed back-to at 
the sink, said quietly, “She ought to sleep now, Frank.” 

“I kisow,*^ he sai^ in a contrite whisper. “I talk too much. 
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Tis hard^not to, the way I feel in my heart, the day. I'm 
going, ana me thanks to you for your helping us." 

He tiptoed to the door, closed it after him. 

Outside, the winter afternoon was falling toward darkness — 
a snowy darkness, from the look of the sky and the gun-metal 
sea. A cold east wind was baffling the tree-tops, but the row 
of cabi^ did not feel the gusts, sheltered by mighty trunks 
and overhanging boughs. The women had built up supper 
fires. The men were home from the woods and the village 
snugged in for the night. 

Tis not much to look ^t now, Frank thought, Icoking 
down from his doorstep at trie tagged row of cabins. Like my 
son, a small beginning. 

He thought of the tiny, wrinkled, old-man face, and his 
heart swelled with pride. 

But 'tis not too much to hope that we will make^something 
great of it. Ourselves and our waterfall and our sons. 

He went the step and along the road to the store- 

house tow make sure that someone had remembered to pick 
up the axe he h^ left by the waterfall — the axe that in this 
wild country was more precious than jewels. 



